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a conducting the miscellaneous enquities which might be ordered by the 

ollector. gut ; 

In January in the light of the discussions at the Conference at Muzaffar- 

, pur and of the experience of the Government of 

Modifieation made in the system the North-Western Provinces, as stated in their 

ag a North Western Posolution of the 5th December, a change was 

decided on in the classification of labourers and 

in the exaction of the task. The classification was simplified by reduction to 
two classes— 


(i) B. Able-bodied workers. 
(ii) D. Workers, but fit for light work only. 


_. In two important respects the system adopted in the North-Western Pro- 
yinces was, however, departed from. In the first place, the responsibility of 
the Collector for the administration of all fumine relief in his district was main- 
tained, and all officers of the Public Works Department in the district were 
declared (except in matters of purely professional detail) to be under tho direct 
control and supervision of the Collectors, while officers whose duties carried 
them over more than one district were subordinated directly to the Commis- 
sioner of the Division. In the second place, not only the diggers, but carriers 
also, and the length of lift and lead were to be takea into consideration in 
fixing the amount of the task to be demanded from every gang of workers. 
At first attempts were made to form gangs comprising 60 to 70 members, and 
the task was worked out for the gang as a whole with due regard to con- 
siderations of length of lift and lead, but difficulties being experienced in getting 
the people to form themselves into such large gangs, the attempt was aban- 
doned on the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to 
Bihar, in favour of the system which, with slight 
modifications of detail, was followed in principle for the remainder of tho famine 
wherever task-work was adopted. Under this final system the pit gang became 
the unit, consisting as a rule of about four diggers in a pit with a number of 
carriers adjusted to the conditions of lead and lift, each pit gang being treated 
and paid as a separate unit. The change was introduced from about the 
middle of March. 

The fixing of tasks at the outset by individual Collectors according to the 
general instructions of the Code has already been 
mentioned. Great assistance was afforded by the 
introduction of Mr, Glass’s tables, but the original tables did not contain 
specific tasks for carriers. This omission was, however, soon supplied when 
the system of i gangs was introduced. The standard task as finally prosc- 
ribed was as follows :— 


The pit gang system. 


Tasks. 


In soft soil the excavation of 200 cubic feet per digger. 
Tu medium ” ” 126 ” ” 
‘Tn hard » ” 85 ” » 


The task for carriers}was regulated by the horizontal distance of the 
pit from the spoil-bank, te, the lead, and the vertical height to the 
spoil-bank from the centre of the pit excavated, ic., the lift, ‘The general 
nature of these variations may be indicated by the task set for carriers in 
soft soil (which constiiuted the greater part of the soil met with), when three 
carriers were allowed for the removal of one digger’s task, or 200 cubic feet of 
earth, with a minimum lead of 100 feet, two additional carriers being allowed 
for every additional 25 feet of lead or two feet of excavation. The basis of the 
calculation was the assumption of the average task for a carrier as 75 cubic feet 
over a lead of 100 feet and 2 feet lift. The scale allowed, however, was slightly 
more liberal. 

_. . As. work went on, various devices were adopted for facilitating measure- 
wae ment and check. The chief of these was that 
_ The Blackwood system. = introduced by Mr, . Blackwood, Assistant Magis- 
trate at Dambbanga, on the works in his charge. Instead of paying up 
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the gangs and fining them at the end of each day for short work done, the task, 
after it was once set out, was not paid for until it had been accomplish 
If the gang worked well, the task could be finished in one day and the full wage 
for one day taken ; if idle, the work might drag on to two days, but the full 
wage of one day only would nevertheless be paid. The system was practically 
therefore one of piece-work with a maximim wage. The pit gang was not per- 
mitted to do more than the task in one day or to earn more than the one day’s 
wage. The system was brought to general notice and introduced largely else- 
where. Its advantages were that while no one got paid for more than his work, 
an inducement to work hard was held out; at the game time the check on cheat- 
ing was facilitated and an orderly arrangement on the work was maintained by 
ensuring that all pits should be carried down to the same level at the same time, 
‘he systems of payment adopted varied with the systems of org 
nising labour. ‘The procedure evntemplated by 
; the E'amine Code is the setting out of an individual 
task to each member of the gang, the daily measuroment of each digger’s task so 
done and calculation of the amount earned, and the paymont of the aggregate 
earnings of the gang in a lump sum to the headman. The attempts to carry 
out this system, which were made at the commencement of operations, proved 
that it was unworkable. It was impossible to measure up individual tasks with- 
in a reasonable time; gangs consequently got into arrears with their pay, and 
facility was afforded for fraud. The next stage was to measure the work 
of the gang as a whole, paying the total wages earned to the headman and 
leaving him to distribute it among the workers. ‘Time was thus saved over 
the measurement; but opportunities still continued for malpractices, while 
discontent soon arose among the members of the gang who found themselves 
dependent on the distribution of the headman for the amount of their earnings, 
and individuals who worked hard were fined alike with the idle members of the 
gang for failure to perform the proper task. If the digger only were tasked, 
the number of carriers being left to regulate themselves and no definite 
task beiag exact d from them, all that was necessary was to measure 
the digger’s work and to pay his carriers; if the work done was short, the 
carriers were fined slong with tho digger. This was done in some places 
for a short time before receipt of the final orders of Government on the 
subject, but the same discontent continued, while the absenco of check over the 
number of carriers aligwed scope for swindling, and the measurement of the 
work done by individual diggers was as before. a lengthy undeitaking. The 
large gang system and the payment to the gangas a unit was open to similar 
objections, and a satisfactory arrangemert was not arrived at until tho intro- 
duction of the small pit gang. Measuremont was then possible and simple, 
as long as the proper arrangement of the pits was maintained. The gangs 
wero small, and composed for the most part of relatives or kinsfolk, thus remov- 
ing the objections to the ivnocent members being fined for the lazy with 
whom they had no interest or connection. The power of the pay muharrir 
to inflict a fine for short work, however, still continued, an constituted 
a defect in the system. One great merit of the system introduced by 
Mr, Blackwood wus the avoidance of this difficulty. The workers knew 
what they had to do and what they would roceive on its completion, and 
the power of the muharrir to impose upon their ignorance was correspondingly 
diminished. 
For the calculation of wages two methods are prescribed by the Famine 
Wages. Code; after quantitatively describing the fall and 
7 minimum ration for labourers, tho full and mini- 
mum wago is defined as the amount of money which at the current rates is 
sufficient to purchasy a full and minimum ration respectively. This amount 
can bo calculated in two ways; either by totalling the money values of the 
several items of the ration, or secondly, by taking the money valuo of the 
“grain equivalent,” by “grain equivalent” being meant the amount of grain of 
which tho value is in ordinary times equivalent to the total vulue of thy various 
items of tho ration. In other words, the various items of the rationare, as 
@ matter of convenience, reduced to a single basis and expressed in terns of 
a ele grain, the value of which represents the wage. ‘The socond method of 


Systems of payment, 


tion was that adopted in Bihar, 
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Cuitorern— : 
Adult Adult 
Rare. Class. males. females. 
; Big. Small. 
a 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
Ch. Ch Ch Ch. 
B 19 17 9 6 
Maximum - 7 
D 14 13 6 6 
Minimum Pre ee All 14 13 6 6 








The money wage so calculated varied in every district and in the 
same district from time to time according to the different staple which was 
taken as the grain equivalent, At an early stage, however, it was found 
that as long as the labourers were to receive a minimum wags, irrespective 
of the amount of the task done, there were large numbers who would rather 
rest content with the smaller wage than exert themselves to earn the full 
wages by performing the full task. The penal wage was therefore introduced 
in January as a fine for wilful and contumacious idleness, and if even this 
failed, it was to be followed by ejectment from the works, The people in 
Bihar with the traditions of 1874 still surviving, were at first disposed 
to think that Government was willing to support all who came to tho relief 
works whether they performed any task or not. The Lioutenant-Governor 


therefore issued peremptory orders in January to the effect that those . 


who were able to do a fair day’s work and refused to do so, or to submit 
themselves to discipline, were presumably not in need of relief and need not be 
admitted on to the works. The issue of these orders was at first followed by 
temporary strikes, but as soon as it became apparent to the labourers that 
strikes hurt no one but themselves, they grew less in number and ultimately 
practically died out. 

The average wages paid throughout the famine to all relief-workers of all 
kinds taken together varied very little in different districts, and is shown 
below :— 
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: P) 
system being é¢ofidemwed by the Cody Foagmot adopted generally.at the 
commencement of opbrations, although iiythe relief works moe Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga it was followed throtghout, In February 1897 the Goy- 
ernment of India, while discussing the principles that regulate expenditure 
on famine relief works, held that althongh where acute distress prevails 





* and it is necessary to provide employment, not only for the able-bodied, but for 


a large proportion of inefficient labour, task-work must be rigorously enforced, 
yet when distress is not sufficiently acute to drive on to the relief works 
a large proportion of persons unaccustomed to work, payment by results 
is a more economical method than that of task-work. At the same time 
an intermediate system already in force in the North-Western Provinces, was 
described, which was in effect a system of petty contracts, although subse- 
pawoo modified so as to dispense with the middlemen. At the request of the 

overnment of India, the suitability of such a system to the circumstances of 
the affected districts in Bengal was considered, and finally in May the exten- 
sion of a system of piece-work, subject to the supervision and measurement 
of the task by Goyernment officials without the introduction of the petty 
contractor, was sanctioned on the relief works in the Presidency, Ghote 
Nagpar, Bhagalpur, Rajshahi and Orissa Divisions, and in selected areas and 
works in the Patna Division, The advantages of the system were considered 
to lie in the avoidance of the necessity for the large establishment required 
on task-works with their complications of maximum and minimum wages 
and fines; the reduction of the numbers on gratuitous relief by enabling the 
able-bodied members of a family to earn sufficient to support their dependants ; 
and the affording of all the relief necessary in tracts where distress was not 
acute, at a much less cost than under the provisions of the Code At the same 
time a possible drawback to the system was recognised, in so far as it might 
be possible under it for able-bodied professional labourers to earn more than 
was actually required for the maintenance of thomselves and their families, 
while the weaker portion of the population might be unable to earn sufficient 
for a bare subsistence. It was therefore decided to fix the rates to be offered 
with reference to the price of food, the quantity of it required to keep the 
labourers und their dependants in health, and the amount of work which a 


‘famine labourer might ordinarily be expected to perform. The rates thus 


escribed, with rice selling at 9 seers to the rupee, and a lead of 50 feet 


; with lift of 3 feet, were for— 


* 


Rs, A. FP. 
Boft Boil ae tos «+ 112 O  per.1,000 oubio feet, 
Medium ,, se eos ee 8 8 ditto. 
aa bes we a0 ditto. 


These rates were sanctioned as standards, with discretion to increase or 
lower them, and an allowance of an additional 3 annas per 1,000 cubic feet for 
every additional 50 feet of lead or 3 feet of lift, At the same time the names 
of the dependants of workers under the piece-work system were to be removed 
from the lists of gratuitous relief, and no work on a system of task-work was to 
be opened within a distance of at least five miles from a work so conducted. 
In the Bhagalpur Division, from the beginning of January till the end 
Cf Het of May, the system of the Famine was 
tho Patna Division, followed; after that piece-work was odosind In 
i s the Jamtara subdivision of the Sonthal Parganas, 
after starting with the organisation of the Code and developing into the 
system of the pit gang, the piece-work was finally resorted to; in the 
subdivision piece-work alone was adopted. In the Chota Nagpur Division 
works were carried out on the piece-work system, except for a few weeks at the 
commencement in Hazaribagh and Palamau, where the amount of work which 
could be done in one day was restricted to a maximum. In Bankura works 


started on the Code system, but were converted into piece-work from July. 


systems were also in force in the affected districts of the Presidency 


‘ yreice the piece-work system at the later stage. 


hy 
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eases at less than ordinary rates. 
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Roads on which | 
metal collected. 


Out of a total, therefore, of 1,531 works undertaken, no less than 1,416 
were either tanks and reservoirs, or earthwork on roads. Different local condi- 
tions determined the description of work to which preference was given. Thus 
in the Patna Division in Champaran, where the District Board was too poor 
to undertake the upkeep and bridging of expensive embanked roads, tanks 
were chiefly resorted to; in Saran, where there was a prejudice against tanks, 
and in Muzaffarpur, where special attention was given to improving com- 
munications, roads were the chief form of work; in Darbhanga roads and tanks 
were in about equal proportions. In the Chota Nagpur Division irrigation 
reservoirs were weeny adopted as relief works; in Bankura attention was 
chiefly paid to roads, but in the Presidency Division, notably in Khulna, the 
improvement of the water-supply was held chiefly in view. In all Divisions the 
works undertaken are reported to be works of permanent utility. Communica- 
tions have been improved by the roads raised and widened ; the opportunities for 
irrigation have been sre increased by the tanks and reservoirs dug, and at the 
same time the supply of drinking-water has been added to and purified. The 
earthwork of one railway (Sakri-Jainagar) has been finished, and fair progress. 


made upon the embankment of another (Bettiah-Bagaha); in North Bihar great. , 


progress was made with five irrigation projects, the most important of which, ' 


the Trebeni Canal, will, when completed, render the whole of the north of the © 


Bettiah subdivision in Champaran safe from famine; in the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion an important irrigation scheme from the Nadaura river in Palamau was 
taken in hand, and in the Presidency Division the excavation of the Bhairab 
Canal has immensely improved the water-supply of a large portion of the 
Meherpur subdivision. 
It is difficult to say ae = Pa —_ of the relief works undertaken 
: iffe om the cost which would have been 
of velit * venir and Ageelicns incurred if they had been executed in anormal year 
eutsaponened Wr thar: had been in the ordinary manner. Although in the later 
executed normal conditions. stages of the famine, and especially after the intro- 
duction of piece-work, careful estimates were prepared of the actual amount of 
earthwork to be done, and preliminary measurements taken, in the rush of 
ing new works at the outset with an untrained and inexperienced estab- 
lishment, this precaution was very often omitted, and subsequent calculation 
was impossible in existing tanks which were being deepened, and not newly 
dug. The Commissioner of Patna is of opinion that, roughly speaking, the 
relief works probably cost a third more than they would have done under 
ordinary conditions. The Collectors of Bhagalpur and the affected districts of 
the Chota Nagpur Division, and of Mershidabed and Khulna in the Presideney 
Division, estimate that the works undertaken under famine conditions were 
done at the ordinary rates prevailing for execution of such works and in some 
The much smaller part played by peak work 
in these districts would presuppose better results than in North Bihar, but the 
calculation assumes that the measurements reported were absolutely correct. 
The Collector of Nadia estimates the cost at about 6 per cent. above ordinary 


rates, With regard to works conducted under the supervision of the Pubhe x 
Works Department, as was to be anticipated, the quality of work dond > a 
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professional startilpoirit was_ better tn. tint hon the civil : ae ‘The 
supervising staff upon the works under t e Pablic” For Depaceey Was as a 
rule stronger ‘than that under the civil agency and in technical knowledge 
far superior, The same doubts as to the measurements recorded need not 
therefore be allowed for. Tho Chief Engineer states that the quantity of 
work shown as executed in all the Public‘Works Divisions may be accepted as 
absolutely accurate, satisfactory check measurements having been taken in nearly 
every case, while the cost rates of earthwork done as a whole did not differ 
materially from the normal contractors’ rates of ordinary years, , 
ng the course of the famine the question was raised whether large 
; f works at a distance from the labourers’ homes 
warn alist worksOpet ead not be preferable to a number of smull ones 
; near their village. It was suggested that the 
scattered character of the relief works added greatly to the ditticulty of efficient 
supervision and to the enforcement of labour tasks, and that greater resort might 
be had to large works professionally managed. In reply, it was pointed out that 
the question of drafting off labourers to largo works was one which had been left 
by the Government of India to the discretion of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
that while instructions had been issued that it might be desirable to draft off 
able-bodied labourers to large works within reasonable distance of their homes, 
ze for those icaenadarstocned to labour and unable or unwilling to move long. 
istances, works must be provided near their villages. At the same time it was 
not found desirable to lay down a hard-and-fast rule. In practice it was found 
impossible to concentrate labourers upon large works, With the exception 
of professional labourers the relief labourers would not go into camp taking 
their families with them, while there were not many large works available 
for their employment, and the depletion of the staff of the Public Works 
Department caused difficulties in finding the necessary establishment. Where 
relief. operations had, as was the case, been undertaken in time, the difficulties 
of securing correct measurements and enforcing a task were minimised, and 
any attempt to alter the system adopted during the course of the famine would 
have been most disastrous. 
The following statement shows the average number of square miles to each 
| relief work in each affected district at the time when the maximum mumber of 
bs works were open:— 


Average 
number 
Division. Disrricr. of square 
miles to 
each work. 
Shahabad san soe = 1682 
Saran ae se 43°81 
Parna sei +++ Champaran aa oe «= 247 
Muzatfarpur sea <i 22:42 
Darbhanga aly Ly 15°46 
Whole Division a 204 
Bhagalpur sie. ie 
Buacarron .., Se {doothat Vargas w- 608 
Whole Division oe 4285 
Hazaribagh —,., 8571 
Oxora Nacrur ros, {Paine ak one. SORT, 
Manbhum side oS 82:27 
. Whole Divisi wee 67-84 
Burpwan,.. «» Bankura ay os +=» 829) 
t* Nadia see von O75 
.’. Preswwenoy .., v= { Mardabea os oi. aD 
$+ : Khulna ove oe 12:8 
ona '» Whole Division we 1B: 
eae 3 , ¥ bir coe 
" OF sak PHabapeee tee Puri fi ‘Oe ewe f oe 18:05 
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arrive in an emaciated an 
for gratuitous relief than for labour; meanwhile the fields woul ; 
lost, since it would then be impossible for the cultivators to return to their holdings, as they 
did with such conspicuous alacrity in 1597, in order to take advant: 
seasons, opportunities often fleeting 
turist. In a word, I believe that if the distance test be insisted on, Government would bring 
about a result exactly contrary to that which is its avowed objcct to compass, and that, 
instead of driving scarcity away and maintaining intact the spirit and status of the people, 
it would demoralise and disintegrate the whole country side, and convert scarcity into 


famine.” 


The rise and fall of the total numbers in receipt of all kinds of Gov- 
ernment relief have already been briefly referred to. 


Fluctuations of numbers upon The following statement shows the daily average 


relief works and comparison wit 


’ 
> 


the famino of 1873-74, 


In both famines alike the average daily numbers were highest in May, or just 
before the breaking of the monsoon, but the maximum numbers in the recent 
famine were not quite one quarter of those of 1873-74. Another point which 
the figures clearly illustrate was the unusual rush to the works during the recent 
famine in January. The numbers in that month were more than seven times 
as large as the numbers in December, while in 1873-74 the corresponding 
increase was not threefold; after January the figures during 1897 rose and 
fell in a much more even fashion than in 1874, Considering the figures broadly 
for the affected area as a whole and ignoring local variations, caused by special 
influences, the effects of the seasons are clearly manifest. In January the 
great riso is.attributable partly to the cessation of field employment,—the rice- 
cutting was mostly over, and there was little to be done to the radi; partly 
to the fact that arrangements had been made for opening of new works as! 
distress manifested itself, In February similar causes were at work, and 
in a large rise. In March the cutting of the radi harvost 
in the rate of increase, though deepening distress prevented the 
crops/were off the ground there: 
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Month. 


November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


ral, conclusion can be 
‘and Khulna, where’ distress 






drawn from the results, in Shahabad, 
was essentially localised. Apart. 
from these two districts, the average number of square miles to a relief work 
varied from 83°27 in Palamau to 15°46 in Darbhanga. . 
of small works near the labourers’ villages 
and large works on to which the labourers can be drafted with the advantage 
of the distance test, have again been considered in the light of the expe- 
rience of the famine, and the opinions of the District Officers in North 
Bihar are unanimously in favour of the policy which was adopted. ‘lhe 
matter is summed up by the Commissioner as follows :— 


“T am strongly of opinion that in a tract of country where the conditions are such as 
prevail in Bihur, it is impossible to enforce such a policy. The population is excessively 
dense, the people almost entirely agricultural, and extraordinarily averse to movement from 
their villages. I feel no doubt that if only lange works were opened at long intervals, the 
result would be that numbers of those who are in real need of relief would refuse to 
them at the cost of leaying their homes and holdings: if the policy were persisted in long 
enough, starvation would eventually drive a certain number to the works, abandoning every- 
thing, but before this happened great mortality would have occurred, and the survivors would 

Ht reduced condition, incapable of executin 
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and uncertain, but of inestimal 


1873-74. 


5,281 
49,051 
113,224 
284,690 
674,074 
1,295,816 
1,69 4,142 
1,198,908 
632.259 
426,077 
242,079 


figures from falling. When the cold-wew 
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age of the changes of the 
le value to the agricul- 


numbers month by month upon relief works only as 
compared with the figures of 1873-74 :— 


1896-97, 
8,898 
21,990 
157,285 
254,531 
264,670 
309,365 
376,295 
360,698 
218,181 
109,402 
35,426 
8,672 


a fair task and more fit 
be deserted and the crops 








# : 
_,watia steady rise in numbers throughout April and*Mayy* The tuthing 
-»point came in June, but the decline was dlight, asa copious fall of rain was 
®. Stared till the end of the month. After June, each month saw a conti- 
* nuous and rapid dwindling in the numbers, and as field work offered itself, and 
the new crops came into the market, there was no difficulty experienced in 
getting the people to leave the works and resume their ordinary employment. 
The proportion of women and children to men among the total number 
ie of labourers on i orsers — is or anes 
Percentage of women and chil- jn considering the relations between diggers an 
eee ne wer toteel workers. edeicrs.. Ig fis been already msetioant cg the 
normal preponderance of women and children over men in the North-Western 
Provinces led to the system there pat of tasking the digger only, resulting 
in the carriers being often left with but a nominal task to perform. In 
these Provinces the importance of exacting a task from the carrier as well 
as the digger was borne in mind from the first, and Mr. Higham, ¢.Lz., after 
the enquiries ordered by the Government of India, has given it as his opinion 
that— 
“there is no doubt that the carriers are much more heavily tasked here than elsewhere, 
. and that they have to work as hard as the diggers. ..... , and it cannot be said that the 
carriers being taken as they come, do only a nominal task.” 


The following statement shows the proportion between men, women, and 
children on the works during the whole period of operations :— 
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Percentage of women to total work- | 41°87 | 39°8 | 37°31 | 33°14| 48° | 42°40} 83°4 | 27°89 
ors, 

Percentage cf children to total | 21°3¢| 31°9 | 21°07 / 15°63} 11°5 | 13°79| 29° | a114 
workers. 
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The only districts iu which some inconvenience was felt in forming pit 
gongs from the excess of women and children over males were Shahabad and Saran. 
rom both these districts a considerable temporary emigration of the male mem- 
bers of families goes on for the crop-cutting in Eastern Bengal and elsewhere, 
_and it was their women-folk and children who were left behind who crowded 
upon the works. The percentages varied as the famine went on, showing a 
‘natural tendency to rise as distress deepened, and latterly when at the breakin 
of the rains, the men went off to field-work; on the other hand, piece-work had 
a tendency to increase the proportion of men, In Khulna, and Murshidabad, 
women would not work on the relief works, 
’ The final classification of labourers into B and D classes has already 
Bi at ' bom eg te but in addition nd remained 
._ foportion of workers on wages those who, although attendant on the works, were 
re” eermin the retin as employed on a daily wage 
Ves without the exaction of any task. They were of 
two descriptions,—the old and infirm, physically incapable of performing avy 
allotted earthwork task, and put on to odd jobs, such as breaking up clods, 
dibbling in grass, and generally dressing off the work, which required no skill 
and little exertion; they formed an intermediate class between the D class 
labourers on the one hand and those in receipt of gratuitous relief on the other, 
and were as a rule remunerated with the minimum wage. In dressing and 
turfing, however, a task in superficial feet was usually insisted on ; but, as the 
work so done could not be shown in cubic feet, it did not appear in the returns 
as task work. Secondly, those who were capable of doing work requiring more 
intelligence than the rey: unskilled labour of digging and carrying, but 
which did not ae ap “ ) impo of a task, sth as assisting to lay out 
building: huts, mending tools, going on messages, carrying water, etc. 
Such workers usually received the full wage, and jidiiealinan’ little ‘over, A 
careful scrutiny of the numbers of such labourers was at all times maintained, 
as the nature of their work lent itself to fraud upon Government, and whenuver 
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: appeared that the pioportion + u any work was becoming exceasive, en- 
« = are odors ‘fistituted. The following statement pthens the’ po 
centage of such labourers in each affected district to the total number of 
workers during the whole period of operations :— ; 
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Shahabad aus «se 28°02 Palamau ae ee, 
Saran ake oo 264 Manbhum ee = 15°87 
Champaran... eo $1213 Bankura ie oe = 401 
Muzaffarpur... os. 26°36 Murshidabad .., a 
Darbhanga _.., soe 207 Nadia ‘ss we =13°4 
Bhagalpur ee 10°19. Khulna oe wo 214 
Sonthal Parganas PRP if Puti aes oe 18:0 
Hazaribagh... 289 " 


The cases of such districts as the Sonthal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Palamau, 
Bankura, and Murshidabad, in which the numbers on task-works were small, are 
exceptional. Certain general considerations appertain to the figures as a whole 
in regarding the proportion they bear to the remaining tasked workers, which 
in an ideal system of famine relief should obviously be as small as possible, 
In the first place, from about April all those who received the Sunday wage 
without work were classified under this head, or, in other words, a number 
equivalent to one-sixth of the number of task-workers. Further, on the Jubilee . 
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holidays all who were on relief works received wages without the perform- ¢ 


ance of any task, and were shown in this class; the same was the case after 
the breaking of the rains on days when work was impossible. In some districts, 
too, at the beginning of operations carriers were classed under this head. 
But the period when the proportion of those on wages without task rose 
considerably with relation to the tasked workers was when the closing and 
finishing off of works commenced. The diggers and carriers then decreased 
daily, while the petty staff recruited from famine labour had still to be main- 


tained, and the gangs to finish off and dress up the work had, if anything, to be . 


increased. Another circumstance which affected the numbers from whom no task 
was taken was the proportion of tank work to road work, there being more 
dressing to be done on the latter than the former. On a consideration of these 
and similar circumstances, the Commissioner of Patna is of opinion that the real 
number from whom no task was exacted may be put well below 10 per cent. 
of the total number on the works. 
No systematic enquiry into the castes which came to the relief works 
was possible amid tie more urgent demands of 
re pttes of workers upon the the other details of famine wor upon the time 


of the local officers. Some local enquiries were, . 


however, made. In Saran it was found that the majority upon the regis- 
ters were Chamars, Noonias, Jolahas, Dusadhs, Binds, and Ahars; in other 
words, the low labouring castes. The higher castes of Brahmans and Raj- 
puts were few. On the other hand, in Champaran it was found that a consider- 
able number of persons of the better castes attended, and also of petty cultiva- 


tors as distinguished from the landless labourers. In North Bhagalpur, again, * 


the peculiar custe characteristics of which have already been referred to, 
the landless labouring class predominated. In Hazaribagh the Collector found 
that about 10 per cent. of the workers had never before worked for 
wages. In Bankura the majority of the workers were professional labourers 
and. labourers well seoahoiand to i earthwork, In Khulna it was found that 
petty cultivators attended the works, and that the Pode population in many 
laces held aloof. The Commissioner of Patna, with his advantages of 
inspection of re works in different districts, is of opinion that about 75 per 
cent. of the relief workers were drawn from the class of landless labourers, 
some 15 per cent.from petty cultivators, with about 5 per cent. artisans and 
5 per cent. high caste men. Probably this is as near an approximation to the 

ts as can be arrived at. 
Such being the arrangements in force for the efficient management of 
aidiuae Sik ‘ the relief works and the proportions of the differs 
tik. werk: wages paid upon ont classes upon them, it remains ‘to be considered 
how far the works were practically successful ip 
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obtainthg a reasonable outtum fora moderate wage. , The a “ 
forthe workers upon task-work during the Whole range of tions will 
how the daily outturn of work obtained, the cost rate per 1,000 cubic feety 
and the wage paid, as reported by the local officers: i 
























Task works 
Total number| Average AVERAGE DAILY 
of persons daily outturn| Cost rate — 
Disrrict. reckoned in work | per 1,000 ; 
‘ terms of pet male | cubic feet. p,. Per male 
one day. unit. t. 











724,525 | 








A. Pp. 
ao ahd on tainay t z 
| Saran ee 508,64 
peat’. < Oba v. | 14°483,077 1 5 
WISION. | Muzatfarpur 5,491,436 14 
Darbhanga 17,878,476 1 69 
Whole Division | 40,581,163 1 6 
BHAGALPun es pig ... | 1,064,744 14 
Division. { Sonthal Parganas| 174,874 a7 
Whole Division 
Bonpwan 
Division. | Bankura ide 
. Nadia“ vee | 2,501,204 
PRESIDENCY Murshidabad :..| 218,640 
ISION. Khulna ve| 152,764 


Whole Division 


Puri 





N.B.—There was no task-work in the Chota Nagpur Division. 


So wiany different elements enter into the calculation that the comparison 
of inter-district results is apt to be misleading; the proportion among works 
undertaken of roads to tanks, with their lon vit and heavy lead; the 

rtion of adult males among the workers; the quality of the soil, and as 
_ to cost, the different rates of wages in different districts, are all considerations 
which affect the results to a varying extent in different districts. All that need 

be said generally is that the outturn per male 
c.f. unit was remarkably good, and that it showed a 
= «$075 «gradual tendency to increase and cost per 1,000 


January 2 1  .. 2706 cubic feet to decrease, as the famine went on 
+ 2a tad ee aeeh 20% and the discipline upon works was perfected. The 
‘Ap “(045 marginal figures for each month of the famine of 
May ~ s» 4170 the divisional daily average outturn per male unit 
+ A er Bt Sera 06s in the Patna Division, in which by far the greater 
Augist ©) 1). 66:09 part of the task work was done, cléarly indicate 


this progressive improvement. ‘The remarks of 

Mr. Higham, to whose enquiries reference has already beon made, may be 
uoted as independent testimony to the efforts which were concentrated ih 
Bongal upon this important part of famine administration :— Bee 
_.... The narrative reports afford evidence of the otose’ attention paid by all 
Pn a the ing and outturn of work, I believe it may safely be said that in no other 

yvitide aro the full ‘tasks for a minimum wage so heavy ‘or as fully worked up to as they 








ny ; * . ) 

have been in Bihar. This is ly due to the high proportion of men to oth kers and 
to the character of the which, asa rule, permit the employment “of a high see 
— of carriers, but # great deal is undoubtedly due to the vigilant attention paid to the 
ily outturn for each male unit. Nor can it be said that the task-workers receive a higher 

wage than elsewhere.” fie en 
00. e following statement shows the rela- 
Po ay one ce manne mete tive cost rales of task and piece-work upon the 


oe ee: mires py by the Public Works Depart- 


Task Wonk. 









eoccose 
comiennas 
| BSegs ” 


% Locludes all expenditure incurred upon the works. 
Pixce-worx. 








* In the Saran sot Nadia di-t: ict actual numbers are given, not male units, 
t Onlymen were employed un piece-work in the Nadia district. 


With the exception of the Chota Nagpur Division, where the work was 
practically wholly conducted as piece-work, and to 


ran— the extent already indicated in the Bhagalpur, 

arg “reer Railway. Burdwan, Presidency and Orirsa Divisions, the 
Musoffarpur— system of piece-work upon large works was practi- 
Bean Sinks octting cally confined to the Patna Division. Piece work 
Darbhingu— in that Division, except for a short time on some 
~Jainagar Railway. smal! works under the Civil Agency in the Samasti- 


subdivision of Darbhanga, was introduced upon 
the marginally noted large works, all of which were in charge of the Publie 
’ Works Department, and a comparison of the results obtained under piece-work 
and task work respectively by that Department with its advantages ofa more 
highly trained supervising staff under both systems, gives therefore a fairer 
basis for comparison thun by deductions from the smaller works under 
the civil agency, which were to some extent, as regards the Chota Nagpur 
Division, at least, subject to different local peculiarities. The system did not 
have the complete trial which might otherwise have been given had it 
been understood from the first that such 4 departure from the Famine 
Code would have been permitted, but the general weight of opinion, where 
the means of judging were best, is distinctly in its favour as opposed 
to.task-work, In the Patna Division the opinion in favour of the system is. 
almost unanimous, In the Bhaga!pur Division the Collector of Bhagulpur was 
distinctly in its favour, and so to a less extent was the Deputy Commissioner, 
Sonthal Parganas. In the Chota Nagpur Division tho peculiar local conditions 
rendered pieco-work a necessity; the strong dislike of the aboriginal people to 
any form of regulated labour, and the means at hand in the existence of jungle 
eran of supplementing a partial diet, had task work been attempted, would, — 
ave led to universal idling in the hopes of obtaining the minimum wage with 
which the people would have been quite satified. The Collector of Bankura) 
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strongly in fayour of piece-work, and the, only adverse opinions are expressed, 
from the Presidency Diviion ‘The advantages, of the, system are various ; 
people understand it. and prefer it ; the necessity for large petty establish- 
ment is removed; the elaborate classifications of labour and of maximum, 
minimum and penal wages which lend themselves too readily to fraud on the 
pers of the subordinate staff, are avoided’; the relief-worker is able, to, support 
is dependants, and the numbers on gratuitous relief are. to that extent dimin- 
ished; and lastly, the work is cheaper and more efficient. That the average 
daily wage was higher under the piece-work system was expected, and in fact 
intended; the wage or task work is calculated to support the worker only, 
but one of the objects of piece-work is that by hard work the labourer will earn 
sufficient to support. his denauients. The merits of the system are thus sum- 
marised by the Hon’ble Mr. Glass :— 


“The Enginoors engaged on works in the recent famine are unanimously of opinion , 
that piece-work is the most suitable form of employment for able-hodied persons on famine 
works at all times, At the outset of a famine, when distress is not acute, piece-work is the 
most certain preventive against people flocking to the works who are not really in need of 
relief ; and it has, besides, the advantage of putting a stop,in a great measure, to the 
fraudulent designs of muharrirs and. other subordinate employes, who are only too ready 
to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded by the task-work system for embezzlement. 
It is well known to all who have had experience of relief works in this. and previous famines 
that the class referred to are corr ipt in the extreme, and that no inconsiderable portion of 
the expenditure finds its way into their pockets. At the commencement of a famine it is 
a impossible to prevent peoulation when relief, is afforded.on the task-work system. 

verything is more or less in a chaotic state, and until order has been brought about, the 
opportunities for embezzling are numerous. Even when order has been introduced, the 
system is such that dishonest persons find no difficulty in attaining their ends. It is the 
general opinion of Public Works Officers engaged in the recent famine.that it is not 
“weap to prevent swindling altogether when work is carried out on the tesk system. The 

ishonesty of the underlings is not the only objection to it. It involyes.the maintenance 
of a large and expensive establishment for the purposes of mustering the people, making 
and checking measurements, and the keeping of accounts. It also involves considerable 
interference with the labourers which they do not like, and- much of their time is wasted 
om the labourers’ point of view) in forming the gangs, calling the muster-rolls, and setti: 

e "a All these disadvantages practically disappear under the piece-wor 
system.” 


On the other hand, that the system has disadvantages was fully recognised. 
It is exceedingly difficult to determine a rate which will allow the inexperienced 
and tae ty, is to live and at the same time not allow the professional 
labourer to, make a profit on the work, although a system of \piece-work on 
different, rates for different classes can be adopted, as was actually shown, to 
be. practicable, or piece-work can be supplemented by a system. of petty 
task-work for the weakly and. their dependants., A second disadvantago..of 
the, system, is that it is very difficult to prevent the.petty contractor. cree- 
Ping in; the mate of a gang easily degenerates into a contractor’s servant, 
although this difficulty too was met. by making the gangs, smaller. Further, 
there is a tendency for professional labour to drive others out of their gangs. 
That. womea, and. children, on a piece-work will be in. less proportion was 
anticipated, and the actual results exemplify this most. clearly. Finally, in so 
far as. it is calculated that the wage will support a labourer and his depend- 
ants, in the case of any worker, unencumbered by. dependants the balance 
over and above what is required for his personal’ maintenance is so much 
clear Fame to, him and unnecessary expense to the State. 

he rates of outturn, obtained by the Public Works Department do 

not call for detailed comment. In Darbhanga and Madhubani the. higher 
rates under task-work were due.,to the preponderance .in these divisions. of: 
wrh on tanks with their long lead and excessive, lift; in Saran the figures 
of.cost, include all expenditure upon works, and. not only that upon wages; 
the mean. rate if adjusted, would probably be less than Rs, 3-8 per 1,000) cubic. 
feet, Under the system of piece-work the outturn per male unit ou the different 
works was,singularly uniform, the high figure attained. in Nadia being due to» 
the fact that nearly all the labourers were. able-bodied men, and. that there: 
were practically no, women or children. Allowing for reservations on account 
of varying lift and lead, the, outturn is both higher and the consequent. rate. 

1,000 cubic, feet uniformly lower than under the task:work system of the » 

e, the only exception being the district of Muzaffarpur, where the rates 
for task-work were throughout exceptionally low, 


RS 
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ah o iggpaares ‘oF the famine a complaint was made with especial refer- 
Deaiaie _._ ence to the Moghalsarai-Gaya Railway, in the 
_ Oampetition bs detwoce relief district. of Shahabad, that the famine works were 
; attracting labour from it to the more profitable 
employment on Government relief. ‘The line ran through an affected area; and 
fair rates been offered, there would have been every reason to suppose a 
supply of labour would be forthcoming, but on enquiry it was found that the 
y had started with a rate of Re. 1-8 per 1,000 cubic feet to contractors, 
including dressing. The rates co to normal rates were low at any time; 
with, grain selling at the price it it was, they were — and insufli- 
cient to afford a bare subsistence to the workers. The Company had to 
raise its rates to Re. 1-12, Rs. 2, and ultimately to Rs. 2-8, at which point 
labour was secured. As soon as a reasonable rate was offered, Government 
works in the maieeomnbowt were closed, so that any possibility of competition 
might be obviated. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
GRATUITOUS RELIEP. 


The classes of persons who are considered entitled to the receipt of 
relief gratuitously are, broadly speaking, those from whom it is impossible to 
exact any form of task in return, but the provisions of the Famine Code define 
them more precisely, and the following classes are included, provided that they 
havo no sikaiwees able, and by the custom of the country bound, to support 
them: 


6) Cripples. 
¢) The blind, 
(4) All who from age or physical woakness are incapablo of earning 
their living. 
(2) All persons whose attendance on the sick or on children in their 
own homes is absolutely necessary. 
(7) Respectable people who are reduced to starvation. 
In the distribution of gratuitcus relief several different methods of 
were adopted. In this, as in other matters, Sir Alecander Mackenzie 
while insisting everywhere ov the observance of the fundamental principle 
of saving life at the least possible cost to the State, thought it wise to leave a 
large discretion in details to local officers, knowing that no one Procrustean 
rule or method would be found suitable to the infinite variety of condition 
habi's, customs and prejudices prevailing in provinces of the vast extent of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In some districts all the methods described below 
Were in vogue at one time or another of the famine; in others, some only were 
adopted, local conditions being tho predetermining cause in each case. The 
-differcnt means of distribution may be stated as follows :— 


(a) Village relief by money or grain doles, 
(4) Relief at kitchens. 
(e) Relief at poor-houses, 
(d) Relief of dependants on works, 
In the Patna Division the first step taken towards giving gratuitous 
relief was the allotment of small advances to police 
sed in diferen mt tri sdopt- officers with instructions to relieve all urgent cases. 
The measure was temporary only, anticipating the: 
general organisation of relief establishment in the district. As charges and 
circles were mapped out and manned in the manner already described, the 
«ircle officers were provided with maps and details of the vil ages under them, 
with which their first duty was to make themselves acquainted. In the mean- 
time lists of persons who were considered to be suitable recipients of gratuitous 
relief had been collected through tho police, the village panchayats and chauki- 
dars, ‘These lists were made over to the circle officers, with orders to visit: 
every village, muster the people named on tho list, and by inspection and 
enquiry satisfy themselves that they were fit to be placed in receipt of such relief. 
The check by the circle officer was as far as possible repeated by the Charge 
Superintendent, and the lists were subject to constant serutiny by every superior 
officer who had occasion to visit the locality. The lists once prepared, days: 
and centres of distribution were fixed, at which it was the duty of the circle 
officer to attend and to personally superviso the giving of the doles of 
grain or money, but usually grain. These central distributions in their turn 
wore subject to constant supervision by the superior officers. The system 
was primarily based on minute house-to-house enquiry in the villages, the work 
of the actual person enquiring being subjected to constant check by higher 
paid officers. The importance of this check was realised from the beginning, 
and as soon as the organisation of relief works was sufticiently advanced to free 
Charge Superintendents from more pressing dutiés, it was the eubject of special 
and unremitting xttention. Notably in Champaran and Muzaffarpur, but 
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erally in all the districts of North Bihar, the greatest assistance in checking 
lists was derived from the volunteer supervision of the indigo planters, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the circumstances of the peopie’ in the 
neighbourhood of their factories, made their services especially valuable. 
Although the greater part of the gratuitous relief given was in ‘the form of 
grain and money doles to the people in their villages, poor-houses were 
started at an early stage, but for reasons which will be stated more in detail 
later, they wero never largely attended. Relief in kitchens, originally in- 
tended primarily for travellers and wanderers, also played an important part 
in the later stages of the famine, especially in the maintenance of children, 
Dependants, meaning the dependants of those who were working on relief 
works, but unable to work themselves, were relieved by money doles on the 
works, This form of relief was never encouraged and obtained most on works 
under the Public Works Department. Kelief to artisans was not given in the 
Patna Division, In the Bhagalpur Division lists of recipients of gratuitous 
relief were drawn up and weekly distributions of grain were started in the 
Bhagalpur district on a similar system to the vilege relief of the Patna Divi- 
sion. a3 the Sonthal Parganas lists were framed by local Committees and 
checked by the Charge Superintendents. after which tickets were distributed, 
entitling the holders to receive so much grain from a ‘shopkeeper. The 
latter on producing the tickets as vouchers was paid the price of the grain, 
In the Chota Nagpur Division gratuitous relief in Hazaribagh was given 
practically entirely in kitchens, and to urgent cases of travellers along 
the Grand Trunk Road, through the police. In Lohardaga what relief was 
given was distributed for the greater part in kitchens, and toa small extent 
also by doles, In Palamau the large area of scattered distress caused a different 
system to be evolved. Committees were formed at each thana and outpost, 
usually with the local zamindar as Chairman, who undertook a house-to-house 
enquiry in the villages under them and the preparation of lists of suitable 
recipients. A panchayet was then appointed in each village, who undertook the 
relief of the persons named jn the list by a system of small permanent advances, 
Parda-nashin women and artisans were relieved from the charitable fund. 
Similar local Committees were also formed in Manbhum, but cooked food 
was also given in kitchens, and weavers were also relieved by paying them 
for cloth woven or by a system of advances. In Bankura lists were prepared 
through the agency of police and panchayets, sae to check by a supervis- 
ing officer, and weekly distributions held, which were presided over by a 
reliable local agent, either a Government servant or a volunteer. Kitchens 
were also opened at a late stage. In the Presidency Division no gratuitous 
relief was given in the Murshidabad district from Government funds, In 
Nadia the village system similar to that adopted in Bihar was followed, supple- 
mented by kitchens towards the end of the famine. In Khulna the vi age 
system was adopted, together with the establishment of poor-houses, which 
were more successful here than elsewhere. Relief was also given to weavers, 
In Puri the village system was adopted, 

The following statement shows the op daily numbers in receipt of 
es Maly secon erottoss relief of all kinds pore: fea whole period 
Avernge numbers on Brae of the famine operations and the correspondin 

oe figures of 1873-74 :— a 
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Month, 1873-74. 1896-97. 
November sue vet da 17 % 
December ae ay). and 5,994 
January fe sas 878 82,199 
February os pat 3,708 113,130 
“March se wee 24,003 207,111 
aa Ah is 168,245 297,229 
ay See yah 305,052 414,824 
June Ses ony 508,770 459,000 
July Re oes 685,595 425,186 
August ar see 682,361 816,424 
September oid aie 318,151 108,148 
October — ied ee 23,272 5,578 


‘November tis one 4,118 ie 
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During the famine of 1873-74 gratuitous reliof was not startod» till 
January, nor was it fully organised until April, but in the récent famine the 
organisation, which af been started in December, had already reached ¢on- 
siderable dimensions in February. On the other hand operations during the 
recent famine closed a month earlier than in 1873-74, It is to be observed 
that while the maximum numbers on relief works in 1874 were more than four 
times os great as in 1896-97, the numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief in the 
latter year approximated more closely to the figures of the former famine. The 
explanation is not far to seek, While gradually deepening distress has the 
result of increasing the numberg alike upon relief works and gratuitous relief, 
the circumstances affecting the course of the two systems of relief are not in all 
respects identical. The average daily numbers upon gratuitous relief were first 
in excess of those upon works in May, and thenceforth, excluding the month of 
‘October, when operations were being wound up, remained so practically till the 
end of the famine; again while the daily average upon relief works reached its 
zenith in May, the numbers upon gratuitous relief did not touch their highest 
point until June, succeeded by a very small falling off in J uly. The classes who 
are entitled to the gratuitous relief consisting of the lame, blind, halt, the sick, 
the aged, and of professional beggars, constitute a more or less fixed percentage 


of the population who even in ordinary times, are dependent upon the charity 
of their neighbours for subsistence. As the relief organisation was extended 
and tho increasing pressure of distress caused the springs of private charity 
to dry up, this portion of the population was bound gradually to drift on to the 
Government lists. Once there, they were obliged to remain until favourable 
prospects and cheaper prices opered out other sources of charity. Tt is for 
this reason that while upon relief works, the breaking of the monsoon caused 
at once a falling off in the numbers of the able-bodied who could find employ- 
ment in the fields, the rumbers on gratuitous relief did not decrease to any 
marked extent until August, and even in September were considerable. 

During the course of the famine doubts were at one time felt by the 
Government of India, whether, in view of the numbers upon relief works 
compared with the numbers upon the gratuitous list, the latter form of relief 
was not being overdone. In reply it was submitted that there is no neces- 
sary connection between the numbers upon relief works and upon gratuitous 
relief, the former being more or less a fixed percentage of the population, and 
the latter varying with the strictness with which the labour test was enforced, 
the possibility of obtaining employment outside of the Government relief works, 
and the general staying power of the population of the distressed areas; and 
even assuming that there were such connection, the relative proportions in 
the districts of Bengal did not differ materially from those in other districts 
in other parts of India. The percentage of the population upon gratuitous 
relief did not exceed what from 2@ priori considerations of the conditions of 
the affected tracts might reasonably be estimated as probable, being about 
the same as tho arent of the population in poor-houses in England. 
Apart, moreover, fron: the constant attention and supervision which had been 
directed from the commencement by the local officers from the Commis- 
sioners downwards, to the checking of the lists and the removal of names im- 
propen'y placed upon them, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and the Hon'ble 

r. GC. ©, Stevens, when Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, had both satis- 
fied themselves, by personal inspection, that the principles of relief laid down in 
tho Famine Code had neither been departed from in theory nor exceeded in 
practice. Independent testimony to the same effect was borne by gentlemen 
unconnected with the provincial administration. Mr. James, writing of Champa- 
ran, remarked :— 


_ {We drove to see a relief work ....and then watched the distribution of gratuitous 
relief. All present were obviously suitable objects of relief, being composed principally of 
helpless men, poor women, with a number of small children and weakly men and boys.’ 


Again, Mr, Higham reported after his visit to these provinces :— 


wd Dang my tour, therefore, I endeavoured to see as many as possible of the people on 
village ..-,tcan... very confidently assert that, among all those inspected by me, 
thero was not an individual who was fit to be sent to the works, or to be given only the 
most nominal task.” 





















| Phe Government of India ultimately. rengodl thoineclves fully sattiiba 
‘with the administration of i pr Ica ot other tranches ‘of the telat 
’ gdministration in Bengal. poet. ey 

Sedsiskige to igen hn The following statement shows the highest num- 


a regs of the highest num. ber on.gratuitous relief reached on any day in 
bers reached upon gratuitous affected district, and the proportion © to tho 








relief. ; population of the affected area :— 
1896-97. 
sal Percentage 
SION. Highest ola cope 


number . 
ulation 
reached. | PPM trocted 

















area. 

1 2 | 8 
it eli 
Shahabad ay 6'36 
Saran = 2°65 
Champaran 491 
Muza! or tec oes ove 8°34 
Darbhanga aie dee & oe we 453 

Total Patna Division tae 3:92 

Bhagal oe 191 

Sonthal ‘Pargaues ae 1°69 

Total Bhagalpur Division ans 179 

Hazaribagh w oe ow 2°91 

Palamau see bee ose aaa “Al 

Manbhum ide be a dev 121 

Total Chota Nagpur Division ona 1:13 

Bankurs a eee ove 2°91 

Nadia ave ove ws oo 18°27 

Murshidabad wee bes avs one Ni eae 

Khulna oa aoe ove oes 11,018 3:99 

Total Presidency Division 94,106 10°43 

Pari oes ove 199 

Granp Toran ... 503,169 383 
ree ee ee 

The highest tage was reached in Nadia, where 13:27 of the popu- 


lation of a particular tract were at one time upon gratuitous relief, after which 
~ eame Shahabad with 6°35 per cent. The highest aggregate number reached 
was in Darbhanga where, on ‘the 26th June, 109,619 persons were upon the 
; grote lists. With regard to the district of Nadia, the excessive num- 
ers being gratuitously relieved at once, attracted the attention of Govern- 
ment, and it was feared that, owing to the insufficiency of the supervising estab- 
lishment and to relaxation in the case of Muhammadan women, of the ‘rule 
which required all able-bodied persons to work as a test of their being in 
distress, gratuitous relief at one time was being overdone. Additional officers 
were at once deputed, and the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor as already 
remarked, ordered a rigid scrutiny of the lists, after a personal visit to the dis- 
trict. The result of these measures and of the reaping of the early autumn rice, 
was that the numbers were largely reduced. The circumstances of Shahabad 
were exceptional: relief here was started somewhat later than elsewhere, and 
the people were, consequently in worse condition at the early stages of the 
famine; the aemeree. migration of the male members of families in this 
district has already been referred to, and their women and children were left 
to swell the list ; further, the physical condition of the affected tract is at all 
times very low, and lameness and paralysis among the men (said to arise from 
eating the Khesari grain) is very prevalent. In Darbhanga, the poverty and 
extraordinary density of the population are tobe remembered in considering the 
numbers gratuitously relieved, and the results attained in the relief operations 
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conducted by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, with all the facilities possessed by 
his subordinates for accurate knowledge of the circumstances of the persons 
relieved, showed by their similarity to the results on the Government lists, 
that relief was not being overdone. Seaside 

. , The following statement shows the proportions 
Analyses of tho oo of of men, women and children to the total number 








ape a gratuitously relieved :— 
PgRceNTAGE TO TOTAL GRATUITOUSLY 
5 RELIEVED. 
ISTRIOT. 
1 

Shahabad | 

- De — 

ars Division 4 Cham 

Muster pet 
Darbhanga 


Whole Division 


Baacarrve Dsvision.., {erated Pecgines in 
Whole Division 


Onota Naorvs 
si0N. 


Palamau 
Manbhum 


Whole Division 


Divi { Hazaribagh * 


Buzpway Divisrow ... Bankura 


” 


Paxsipsycy Drvision { rye lg 


Whole Division 


Onissa Drvisron ew Puri 





A noticeable point is the constancy of the proportions in different Divisions, 
with the exception of the Presidency Division, where the small proportion 
of men and large proportion of women gratuitously relieved was, as already 
remarked, due to the fact of women having been allowed to receive this form 
of relief instead of being forced on to relief works. , 

No regular statistics were generally collected of the particular causes 
which brought the various recipients on to the gratuitous relief lists, but in 
the Patna Division, an analysis was made in some typical circles. The 
enquiry was undertaken in July, when this description of relief was at its 
highest The results were as follows:— 














"The number shown under “other causes” was practicall almost entirel 
made up of children; after them, the most numerous class rat: the aged, tia 
pardanashin women, most of whom were made over ultimately to the care of ‘the 
Charitable Relief Committees, and after them cripples and orphans, At the 
same time, information as to the caste of those on gratuitous relief was collected. 
It was found that the true cultivating castes of Kurmis and Kocris were 
not largely represented; the Brahmans and Rajputs forming the bulk of those 
relieved as purdanashin were not numerous, and practically the bulk of those +: 
relieved were of the lower labouring castes, Similar detailed enquiries were not ~ 
made in other Divisions, but as far as information is available, it would appear 
that the majority of those gratuitously relieved by Government every where 
were of the low-caste indigent labourer and beggar classes. 
The following statement shows the part which the different methods 
Analysis of the different me- of offering gratuitous relief, already indicated, 
thods of gratuitous relief. played in the general scheme:— 


Table showing proportion of numbers on each kind of gratuiteus relief to total gratuitously 
relieved. 
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Percentago | Percentage | P. centage 
Percentage | of numbers | of numbers t those 
of dependants | relieved relieved “otherwise 
Disrricr, to total | in poor-houses| in kitchens relieved ” 
gratuitously to total to total to total 
relieved. | gratuitously | gratuitously gratuitously 
. relieved, relieved. relieved. 
-_—_—_— Sey 
1» | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 
sees 
Shahabad eee eee 3°69 1:92 2°24 92:12 
Saran aee eae 171 0°33 4°32 93°62 
Champaran sue eee 8°35 1-44 4:40 85°79 
Muzaffarpur toe ooo 8°25 0-67 1581 80°25 
Darbhanga si <b 751 077 6-05 85°65 
Whole Division * 561 2 | 7-03 86-43 
Bhagalpur vee “ss 10°72 Nil Nil 89:27 
Sonthat Parganas ... eve 3-01 Nil 2:28 94-71 
Whole Division te 7:16 Nil 1-05 $1:78 
Hazaribagh eee a5 5 Nil 89 95°66 394 
Palamau ves pa Nil Nil Nil 100 
Manbhum eee Nee Nil Nil 24:83 F517 
Whole Division | Nl “08 | 8602 65:89 
Bankura one eos *02 Nil 7:2 92°7 
Nadia ea eee 9°56 ‘01 *40 90°02 
Khulna bie eee Nil 78 Nil 92.2 
Whole Division 8:09 — 1:20 “34 90°35 
Pari sp oes 17:3 Nil Nil 82:6 
» Granp Torr. 5-72 “90 707 86:3 
oe Pa feat. 
a - % i 
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The heading “ Ghia tiated ” jucludes every vuriety of gratuitous 
relief except such as was given in poor-houses and kitchens and. to d pendants 
on works. The greater part of sach relief consisted in the distribution of grain 
or money doles at the people’s hom»s, but minor varieties are included, such as 
the payment of Re. 1 a month to chaukidars, who it was soon found were 
saffering from the inability of tho villagers to Pay their ordinary wages. 
Still, in every district except Hizaribagh, th» village distribution was the back- 
‘bone of the system, Re'i+f to dependaats of workers upon the works was kept 
within the smallest possib!e limits, It was found that such peopl» were altogether 
out of place upon the works, where their presence merely hampered the 

. organisation of the labour and the ex ction of tho tasks. It was much easier in 
every way to relieve them in their villag s, and ia fict towards the end of 
February definite orders were issue] to that effect, although a certain number 
of small children who could not be separated from their parents, together with 
a fow old prople to look after them, had throughout to be allowed to come on 
the works. 

The proportion which depeadants bore to the total number of relief-work- 
-ers is shown below :— 


Shahabad 16°29 Bhagalpur ‘ oe ae» | 
Karan tes 47 Sonthal Parganas aes 40 
Champaran .. 6 32 Bankura “ee P|) 
Muz:flarpur  ,,, 4°81 Naitia aa 245 
Darbhanga... 6 09 Puri oe 9 


The pieco-work system followed in the Chota Nagpur Division left no 
room for dependants. ‘f he high porcentage in Nalia is due to the fact that 
relief to children was at first granted in this ways but the system was stopped in 
July and kitchens opened for them instead. The large proportion of women 
and children to men in Siahabad would account for the figures in that district. 
Generally speaking, therefore, dependants formed less than 5 per cent. of the 
number on works. 

The part played by poor-hoases, with the exception of those in the Khu'na 
district, was small. A poor house may fulfil two objects, either affording a test 
of the necessity for relief by submission to residence within it, or offering a 
means of punishing contumavious relief-workers. For the first purpose the test 
was considered too severe, or, as the Collector of Saran describes it, ,‘ the poor- 
house is primarily a test of prejudice and only secondarily a test of distress.” 
1t was found generally that residence in a poor-house was regarded with the 
utm st repugnanse by even the lowest castes, and what inmates there were 
consisted mostly of wandering beggars and the destitute sick. As the Collector 
of Champaran points out, their chief use was as infirmaries. As a method of punish- 
ing unruly workers they failed in the absence of any power to enforev deien- 
tion. The experience of Khulna was exceptional: the Coliectur did not find 
caste prejudices against residence in a poor house so strong as elsewhere, and 
was‘abl. to a great extent to use the poor-house as a test of tue real necessity 
for relief. 

Ki.chens as a method of relief were resortel] to to a consilerable extent, 
though chiefly towards the later stazos of the fimine. As soon as distress 
deepened, a considerable deterioration in the ¢ mdition of the children was 
noticed, the inference being that their adu't relatives were appropriating their 
doles. To meet this difficulty the distribution of food to children in kitchens 
was found of the greatest value. Towurds the ecd of the famine, more- 
over, the acceptance of cooked food at a kitchen was found a suitable 
test in curtailing operations, Relief to trave'lers, especially in such districts 
as were travers-d by the Grand Trunk Road, was most conveniently offered 
in this form ; 

Roughly speaking, both por-hous.s and kitchens were found to be 
more expeusive forms of relief than doles either in villages or to dependants on 
works. ‘To some extent attempts were made to get something from the persons 
gratuitously rvlieved in the form of light labour, such as spinning, weaving, 
s'ring-making, etc., but a8 a whole it was foun that the results barely justified 

sthe trouble taken, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LOANS AND ADVANOES, 


It has already been mentioned in the course cf this narrative that one 
of the early measures adop‘ed by this Government 
Loans under the modified rules at the commencement of tie famine was the modifi- 
of the Land Improvement Loans cation of the rules under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, so as to allow of loans on specially 
favourable terms within the areas officially declared as distressed, to land-owners 
and substantial raiyats for the excavation of tanks and other works of improve- 
ment, such as are required for relieving distress, and espocially for improving 
the supply of water for drinking and irrigation. It was provided that the louns 
shculd be given free of interest and repayable in five years; and tha if the 
work was completed to the satisfaction of the Collector, one-thir] of the prin- 
cipal would be subsvquently remittel. It was hoped that advantage would be 
largely taken of these concessions, and that many labourers would tius obtain 
employment who o:herwise would find their way to the Government works. 
The aggregate amount advanced in loans under these special rules was a little 
over three lakhs of rupees. 

‘The advances in the Patna Division were taken advantage of very 
slightly. The proposal seem»d to have been regarded with suspicion, and it wis 
possibly feared that Government by paying portion of the cost of such works 
would have some claim to a right of property in the works or in the land on 
wuich they might be situated. I: some instances the works were not carried 
out to the satisfaction of the local officers, and tie experiment was not on 
the whole very successful, But when it is remembered that landholders in 
Bihar carrie] out from their priva‘e fun1s many works tuat afforded relief ; 
that they pail up their land revenue in full during the year, and that their 
collections o' reat must have been very sort, it is not a matter. for surprise 
tiat they dil not embarrass themselves by largely resorting to Governwent 
for loans for carrying out works of improvement. No complete statistics 
are available of the numbers to whom labour was afforded in this. way. 
In the Bhagalpur D.vision the people of North Bhagalpur seemed to require 
no stimulus to start petty works of the description which the rules were 
designed to encour ige, att without practically any advantage being taken of 
these loans, small works were opened everywhere by private persons, and the 
Uollector reports that of his personal Lisieledue over 200 private tanks were 
at one tims being excavat-d or re-excavated in North Bhagalpur. In the 
Sontiial Parzanas loans on the special terms were eagerly sought after, and the 
amounts advanced would have been larger were it not tat the applicants were 
un.ble in many cases to offer adequate security. In the Chota Nazpur Division 

' while the system did not work very well in Hazaribagh and Lohardaga, in 
Paiamau aud Manbham the loans were eagerly t:kon up. In Palamau ont of 
Rs. 43,125 alvanced, it was estimated that work was done to the value of 
Rs, 40,227 and a daily average of 3,415 labourers employed for about four 
months. In Manbhun the daily average employed for about the same period 
Was ayproximately 2,200, and the total amount alvanced Rs. 42,610. In the 
districts of Nadia and Khulna in the Presidency Division the loans were eagerly 
applied for, an to a less extent in MurihiVetes. In Khulna the works were 
carried on from Junuary t» July, and an averag: daily number of 1,200 
employed; in Murshidabud tie numbers averaged 1,500” daily between the 
middle of April and uiddle of June Figures for Nadia aro not availuble. 

dn adJition to» the sums adyane:d under tie modified rules undor 

é the Land Inprovement Loans Act, Rs. 1,07,135 
inane touns under the Land” during 1896-9/, and Rs. 1,08,714 between April 

a 1897 and November 1898 were distributed in the 
affect_d districts under the ordinary terms, ‘Ihe figures are those supplied by 


‘ 
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the Accountant-General, Bengal.’ Bic works done seem to have been mostly 
of the nature of tanks, bandhs, and irrigation channels. 

Under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, a total sum of Rs. 11,35,872 

was advanced when the distressed area biog 
Loans under the Agriculturists’ 1996.97 and 1897-98. In view of the specia 
meen circumstances of the year, the existing restrictions 
which limit the amounts advanced for such loans to Rs, 2 per acre of land 
held by the applicants was raised by Government in Mey to Rs, 3, and the 
restriction that loans should not be given to raiyats with. oldings of 2 acres 
or less, was removed. Most of the advances were made on the joint and several 
security of the residents of a whole village, and were in the majority of 
cases given for the purchase of seed, though in the cold weather of 1896-97 
money was also advanced for the encouragement of irrigation. In considering 
the total sums advanced, the large sum of over eight lakhs distributed as gifts 
and loans by the Charitable Relief Committees, should be remembered. Loans 
were not granted in Darbhanga, where the Collector thought that they were 
not required, and that the establishment necessary to enquire into the appli- 
cations was not available; in this district also the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
advanced nearly six lakhs to his own tenants. Otherwise, with the exception of 
the Nadia district, they were freely distributed everywhere. The figures as to 
the number of persons who received these loans are very imperfect, but 
from such materials as are available it appears that the average amount 
advanced per family varied from Rs, 9-11-1 in Khulna to Rs, 5-10-5 in Cham- 
aran. 
A bounty of Re. 1 on every kutcha well dug was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in December 1896 with a view to encouraging 
the irrigation of the radi crops, but the concession 
was not largely availed of. The proposal had particular reference to the Patna 
Division. In this Division the expenditure incurred in this way in 1896-97 was 
Rs, 6,793 in Muzaffarpur and Rs. 665 in Champaran, or a total of Rs. 7,458. 
In the greater part of Darbhanga there is a prejudice against irrigation from 
wells; in the Bhabhua subdivision of Shahabad the soil is not suitable for these 
wells, and in Saran the raiyats are ready enough to construct and irrigate 
from wells without special inducement. Many wells too were dug out of the 
sums advanced as ordinary agricultural loans. 

The granting of loans for the importation of food-grains will be 
considered along with the general course of the 
traffic in food-grains in the Province, and the 
circumstances explained under which these loans 
were found necessary in Palamau, Hazaribagh, Nadia, and Puri. Elsewhere 
no stimulus to the import of food-grains was required. 

The economic effect of the cultivation of opium, in the districts of the 

Patna Division, has already been referred to, and 
the payment of the opium advances made during 
the re 1897, although in no sense a special measure of relief, was obviously 
of the greatest benefit to the recipients during the prevailing distress, causing 
the circulation of a large sum of money in the affected districts, just when 
it was most required. The following amounts were advanced during the 
year :— 


Bounties for wells, 


Loans for importation of 
grain, 


Opium advances, 





Rs. 

Shahabad wee 2,59,488 
Saran soe 4,28,605 
Champaran se 8,17,708 
Muzaffarpur ee —: 1, 68,512 
Gaya : ve 9,87,847 
Patna we 2,96,867 
Monghyr} eos 2,095,757 

Totel ... 27;04,779 


- 
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In the matter of relief by loans th > was ‘almost as great a departure 

: p te the policy adopted in 1874 as in the mattef"of 
Comparison betmom amounts the im tion of grain by Government. As has 
er ad iev3-74. “°° been already shown above, the amounts advanced 
during the recent famine in the affected districts 





were— 
Rs. 
Under the modified rules of Land a Act .. 8,01,007 
Under ordinary rules of i ase o. 2,15,849 
Under Agriculturists’ Loans Act eae eee ««. 11,385,872 
Total ne we 16,52,728 





In 1873-74, calculating the price of the grain advanced at 8} seers to 
the rupee, the cost rate given by the Famine Commissioners, the total sums 
advanced in the distressed districts amounted approximately to— 


Rs. 
In grain... an vee ine wee 1,84,75,000 
In cash... es dus ~ .-. 80,038,000 
Total .» 1,64,78,000 


or far more than the total expenditure under all heads on the famine in 1896-97. 
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~ OHAPTER IX. 
EXPENDITURE AND ACCOUNTS. 


At the outset of the famine the expenditure upon the relief works 
undertaken, was for a short time borne by the 
District Boards. As, however, it speedily became 
evident that the resources of the District Boards would fall far short of 
the requirements, and that the bulk of the expenditure would ultimately 
fall on Government, estimates were called for from the various Commissioners 
and submitted to the Government of India in February, though revised 
estimates wore subsequently submitted in March. Tho estimates for 1897-98 
were sanctioned by the Government of India, and general authority given 
as regards 1896-97 to spend whatever might be required on the recognised 
methods of relief. Allotments to the affected districts were made monthly 
on receipt of estimates of requirements, Within the districts themselves 
Charge Superintendents worked on a system of permanent advances, with 
smaller advances from them to their circle officers, the advances being recouped 
at intervals after submission of the necessary bills. Some confusion in the 
accounts was caused at first, until some necessary modifications of the eccount 
rules as contained in the Famine Code, were finally decided on, and a special 
officer of the Accounts Department was appointed to travel round to the 
affected districts, explaining the system. Tho Public Works Department 
opened a special branch accounts office at Muzaffarpur, which was found of great 
uso. The forms of accounts in use in the Public Works Department differed 
somewhat from those in use in the civil works, a circumstance which gave rise 
to some confusion and delay when works were to be transferred from one to 
the other, and has subsequently caused some difficulty in the classification of 
accounts on a uniform basis. 
No special arrangements were found necessary for the supply of coin 
_ on the relief works, Copper coin was obtained 
Arrangements for supply of coin. on indent from Calcutta and sent out under police 
ard to the different works. The police force had to be strengthened in most 
Gistricts for the purpose, but no case occurred of loot of coin en route. Tho only 
additional treasury opened was at Jhanjharpur in the Darbhanga district. 
A detailed statement giving figures of expenditure is included in the 
Pate" es appendices. It is necessary to give here a brief 
a aehee ereeSe summary only of the noticeable points. The 
net result of tho relief operations from first to last, reducing the persons 
relieved to terms of one day, shows that in the 15 affected districts 61,018,611 
people were relieved for one day on works and 70,783,120 gratuitously, or a 
otal of 131,801,731, while in districts in which distress was apprehen' and 
test works opened, although famine was never officially declared to exist, 
relief on works was given to 277,239 people and gratuitously to 284,963. 
For the Province, therefore, as a whole, 61,295,850 sons attended the 
relief works, and 71,068,083 persons the gratuitous distributions, or a total of 
132,363,933 in terms of one day. The total expenditure on relief works 
exclusive of expenditure in the nature of bounties and advances, amounted to 
Re. 1,08,03,758, of which Rs, 4,78,235 was met from the funds of the District 
Boards, and Rs. 1,03,25,523 from the general revenues of Government, The 
expenditure may be classified under the following main heads 


System of accounts. 


Rs. 


Wages of workers and contingencies iis so 6 2,992.45 
Gratuitous relief Boe Bh. oe a. 82,00,287 
Establishment eos sae ja 885,446 
Tools and plant A Se 4,09,785 


Compensation for land, trees and crops 


ee y 


Total eee 108,03,758 










want 
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The average daily cost per head of expenditure ‘on tho wages of workers 
excluding contingences amounted. to 1-anna 49 pies per diem, and the average 
daily gratuitous dole to 8°6 pies per head; while the total daily cost per person 
relieved exclusive og 8 of the compensation paid for land and crops, amounted to 
lanna 8 pies. The Lieutenant-Governor considers that the cost per head per 
day was very moderate, but he does not think that this should be regarded in 
itself and without regard to other considerations as a crucial test of efficiency 
in the administration of famine relief, for itis manifest if all or a majority 
of labourers failed to perform the ewe tasks and were put on the penal 
wage, that the cost per head would be reduced below what was intended or 
desired. Inclusive of the bounties paid on grain and the cost of grain imported 
by Government, bounties paid to encourage the excavation of kutcha wells, and 
advances to grain-importers and under the modified rules cf the Land Improve- 
ment Act, most of which will be recoverable, the grand total of expenditure 
amounted to Rs, 1,12,52,005, or, in other words, to one crore and iectve lakhs, 
The accounts are still subject to minor adjustments by the local officers, and 
contributions by District Boards may possibly be slightly increased, but for 
all practical intents and purposes the figures may be taken as correct. 

In the estimates sanctioned by the Government of India there was no 
special provision for compensation for land, bounties on grain imported, and the 
cost of Government grain, and the expenditure under these heads was met from 
general savings. The following statement shows the actual expenditure as 
compared with the estimates sanctioned by the Government of India for 
1897-98, plus the actual expenditure during 1896-97 for which the actual, and 
not the estimated expenditure, was sanctioned by the Supreme Government:— 


Estimate. Actual. Saving. 
Rs. Rs, Rs, 
Reliof works and gratuitous relief, 
salaries and establishment «we 112,983,093 —-1,09,61,981 +48,31,112 
Advances under the modified rules 
of the Land Improvement Act .., 11,92,522 2,82,566 +9,09,956 
Bounties for wells ... aoe 4,467 7,458 —2,991 
Total ee 1,24,90,082 112,652,005 + 12,388,077 





Under the main head of the relief operations therefore the estimate was 
singularly accurate; the circumstances which influenced the expenditure under 
the remaining two heads are set forth in another part of this narrative. 

For the estimate of the numbers likely to require relief of any descrip- 
tion, the only complete data upon which some forecast could be founded were 
for the Patna Division, and the subsoquent results showed that the forecasts of 
numbers in North Bihar and Shahabad submitted to the Government of India 
in February were as nearly correct as could be expected. The estimates for 
Bihar were based on the assumption that 120 millions would have to be 
relieved for one day. The actuals were one hundred and.ten millions. 

The nett expenditure by Government in the famine of 1873-74, as given 

Chaeetiin site Os ecoaitllais “Hi the report of ylides en pga ype was 

Ph yee od - 6,61,00,000. The difference of expenditure, 

catee therefore, on the two famines has been nearly five 
and-a-half crores. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PRIVATE RELIEF, 


With regard to private relief, as distinguished from the larger oper- 
ations of the Indian Charitable Relief Fund, and confining the term to the 
assistance given by the zamindars and leading inhabitants of the affected 
districts to their raiyats and dependants in whatever form it was offered, it 
would be unjust to make any general assertion unfavourable to any class in an 
of the distressed districts, 1t will be shown subsequently in the course of this 
narrative that the payment of land revenue and cesses was not seriously 
affected by the famine. Government found it necessary to give but few remis- 
sions of revenue, and the petty zamindar, hampered by difficulties in collection 
from his raiyats, must have been at times himself pressed to pay up the Govern- 
ment demand. All classes, too, rich and poor, felt the pressure of the abnormally 
high prices, and the general uncertainty and apprehension as to the future, 
ralout: to a certain extent a not unnatural disinclination to expenditure of money 
beyond what was absolutely unavoidable. With these reservations, it may be 
said generally of the Patna Division, apart from the notable exceptions to be 
mentioned hereafter, that the ordinary zamindars made no great show of 
relieving their tenants. Tho European planters, however, who are also large 
landholders, displayed moderation in the collection of their dues, and in man 
instances conducted small relief works at their own expense in the neighbourhood 
of their factories. The assistance which they rendered gratuitously in the super- 
vision of Government relief was also most useful, and has already been acknow- 
ledged by the Lieutenant-Governor. But all other private efforts taken together 
in the Patna Division were surpassed by the princely benefactions of the Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Darbhanga who undertook to give relief to all who were in need 
of it throughout his estates. The scheme of relief organised by the Maharaja 
in Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur, consisted in the offer of labour on works on a 
system of piece-work at rates somewhat above the normal, to compensate for the 
dearness of grain, and the giving of gratuitous relief on very much the same 
lines as Government, with this difference that the Raj enjoyed the advantage of 
a village staff already on the spot, who pomenet a personal acquaintance with the 
needs of the villagers and over whom they had various means of control. The 
maximum number of works opened by the Raj was 80, consisting for the most 
part of tanks and embankments upon which employment was given to an aggre- 
gate number in terms of one day of 2,834,848 persons, to whom Rs. 2,45,538 was 
paid as wages, ‘The total cost of gratuitous relief amounted to Rs. 1,22,789, anda 
total number of 2,943,702 souls, in terms of one day, wererelieved. ‘The Maharaja 
Bahadur also distributed nearly 6 lakhs in advances. Government has alrea 
signified its high appreciation of this splendid liberality. The Court of Wards 
on behalf of the Hatwa Raj in the Saran district gave relief by works, grain 
advances, and gratuitous doles in kitchens and poor-houses. In all 28 works 
were opened, ra wry! 789,236 people in terms of one day and involving an 
expenditure of Rs. 44,915 in wages, while Rs. 10,778 was spent on gratuitous 
relief equivalent to a distribution to 240,226 persons for one day. Eighty-four 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two maunds of grain were distributed in 
advances to 30,523 tenants in 1,039 villages, which were of the greatest 
assistance. The other large zamindari of North Bihar, the Bettiah Raj, whieh 
is also under the Court of Wards, was not in a position to incur any great 
expenditure on famine relief. However, it spent in all Rs. 15,253 in maintain- 
ing a kitchen, excavating some tanks, and other forms of relief, 

In the Bhagalpur Division a high tribute is paid by the Collector to 
the spirit of liberality displayed by all classes on this as on previous occasions of 
scarcity, The most conspicuous examples of such liberality were afforded by 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Sonbursa, who spent Rs. 34,000 on tanks and embank- 
ments, giving employment to about 5,000 persons for two months, and also 
distributed Rs. 9,000 in gratuitous relief ; Mai Ganpat Singh Bahadur and his 
brother, Babu Narpat Singh, who spent on doles and other forms of relief 
Rs, 41,691, and remitted rents to the amount of about Rs, 40,000; and the Raja 












Bahadur of Banaili, who Rs, 14,911 on works which, while affording 
labour, were also of benefit to the estate. In this district as in Bihar the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga gave all the required relief to his own tenantry. 
In the Sonthal Parganas the zamindars as a whole appear to have done 
a good deal in ramp their tenants, and Mr. Grant, Raja Ram Ranjan 
Chakravarty Bahadur of Hetampur, and Rani Kesobati Kumari of Hundwai and 
Rani Makhan Kumari of the Lachmipur estate are deserving of special mention. 
The many missionary agencies both here and in the Caota Nagpur Division 
rendered willing and valuable assistance to Government, and were strenuous in 
their efforts on relief. In the Chota Nagpur Division the zamindars of Hazaribagh 
and Lohardaga rendered but little assistance to their raiyats, Tho relations 
between landlord and tenant in this Division are in many instances strained, and 
the zamindars as a rule do not appear to have acted during the period of distress 
with much generosity. Palamau furnished a pleasing exception; the district is 
less advanced than others owing to its general remoteness, and the zamindars, 
many of whom retain their o:d ancestral properties, have always maintained a 
cordial sympathy with their raiyats, which is the more to their credit, as fow of 
them are men of large means, ‘l'he Deputy Commissioner mentions eight gentle- 
men who between them spont Rs. 47,855, and relieved on an average about 2,085 
eople daily for some five and a half months. Foremost among them were Raja 
hakurai Bhagwat Dayal Singh of Chainpur and Rai Thakurai Gobind Prasad 
Singh Bahadur of Ranka. In Manbhum the zamindars are as a class too 
impoverished to do much in the way of relief. In Bankura there are no 
wealthy zamindars; and although a few came forward to assist their tenunts, no 
one was able to do anything on a large scale. In the Presidency Division the 
landlords of Nadia did little to help their raiyats. In Murshidabad there are 
many liberal and public-spirited zamindars wh ocame forward to assist, notably 
the late Maharani Surnomoyee and the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. The 
Court of Wards estate of Cossimbazar spent some Rs. 30,000 in excavation of 
tanks, affording employment to from 1,000 to 1,200 persons daily, besides 
advancing Rs. 4,000 in loans. In Khulna the land-owners did not as a body 
show any special leniency to their raiyats, but the Hon’ble Justice Chandra 
Madhub Ghose of the Calcutta High Court both gave gratuitous relief and 
undertook relief works on his estate, and Rai Hari Charan Chaudri of Nakipur 
gave great help to his tenants by advances. 








CHAPTER XI. &j ret an thee 
RELIEF FROM THE INDIAN FAMINE CHARITABLE RELIRF FUND. 


As soon a8 it became apparent that the Province was face to face 
ie witb famine, the organisation of private charitable 
pencliminary ¢ neanisation of relief, as distinct from relief from Government 
, funds, was considered by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and actually taken in hand by some local officers in anticipation of the 
expression of the views and wishes of the Supreme Government on the subject. 
nucleus of a Provincial Charitable Relief Fund existed in the balance of 
Rs. 35,334, which was in hand from the Bengal Distress Relief Committee— 
a Committee which had been organised by Sir Steuart Bayley’s Government— 
and grants from this fund were supplemented by subscriptions locally collected. 
Distribution through local Committees on varying systems, according to 
local requirements, was started in the districts of the Patna Division with 
the exception of Muzaffarpur and Champaran; in Nadia,’ Jessore, and Khulna - 
in the Presidency Division; in Rajshahi and Bogra, Hazaribagh and to a very 
small extent in the Sonthal Parganas. 
The inauguration in India of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund at a meeting held in Calcutta on the 14th 
pane Indian’ Famine Charitable January 1897, and presided over by His Excellency 
ef Fund. ‘ : 
the Viceroy, was speedily followed by the forma- 
tion of a Provincial Committee for Bengal, acting under the direction of the 
Central Executive Committee. The Provincial Executive Committee, which, as 
originally formed, included 32 members, representative of all sections of the 
community, under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. ©. C. Stevens, c.s.1., 
first met on the 28th January, and under its instructions active steps were 
taken in all districts to organise local machinery,for the distribution of charit- 
able relief. 
The Committees formed provisionally at the outset of the famine 
. P of .. were merged in the District Relief Committees 
tion And feope OF organisa: soxmed under the Charitable Relief Fund; new 
Cowmittees were formed elsewhere, and eventually 
a Committee was formed in every district of the Province. he District 
Magistrate or Judge was usually Chairman, but in one or two instances the 
was filled by non-official gentlemen, ‘The details of organisation varied, 
vut ordinarily, subordinate to each District Committee, were formed local 
Sub-Committees for subdivisions or municipalities, and in the most distressed 
areas for thanas, Most of the local men of influence found a seat upon these 
Committees, members of which were drawn from all classes and profes- 
sions, The organisation for charitable relief was not confined to the fifteen 
districts officially recognised by Government as distressed. ‘Io confine it to 
those districts was impossible, Every district in the Province was affected by 
the high range of prices, and almost every district contained areas where the 
crops had failed in whole or in part, and where “distress which just falls 
short of absolute destitution prevailed.” In all these districts there was ample 
and legitimate scope for the operations of the Fund, and eventually in eve 
district, with the exceptions of Hooghly, Darjeeling, Backergunge, an 
Balasore, some. expenditure was incurred on relief, especially of the respectable 
poor. The actual disbursement of the money and giving of relief were entrusted 
to the District Committees, ‘The duties of the Provincial Committee were 
confined to the distribution of funds between the various districts and the 
general supervision of District Committees; the collection and examination of 
periodical returns of expenditure and of persons relieved, the compilation 
of such returns for the Province, and the general settlement in communication 
with the Central Committee of the principles of the administration of charitable - 
relief. In the town _of Calcutta, however, relief was actualiy administered by 
the Provincial Committee, through the Commissioner of Police and one or two 
native gentlemen, and ona more extensive scale by the erection of sheds for 
the accommodation of destitute paupers in connection with the Campbell 
Hospital, and the provision of rations and comforts for a daily average of - 
200 persons,  egaiechist 
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The objects to which the Fand might be applied were settled by the 
OBlocts of Sie Fand Central Committee in concert with the Government 
si of India, and may be summarised as follows:—- 


1) To supplement the subsistence ration provided by public funds b 
0) the nddition of small comforts of fond and dlothing. cf 
(2) To provide for the maintenance of orphans. 

y ‘To relieve the respectable poor, who will endure privation rather than 
apply for Government relief accompanied by official enquiry 
and the enforcement of a test. 

(4) On the subsidence of distress to restore sufferers to their original 
position, and to give them a new start in life. 


The details of the administration of charitable relief funds will be found 
ah in the full and interesting report drawn up by 
Receipts of the Provincial Com- the Provincial Committee. Here it will adtlss to 
, miitee. : - 
mention a few of tho salient facts. 

The total amount received from the Central Committee amounted to 
Rs. 17,93,750, while Rs. 70,959 was ‘‘ earmarked” for the Province. ‘The total 
amount collected by the Provincial and District Committees amounted to 
Rs. 4,70,137 for expenditure in the Province and Rs. 30,976 for the benefit of 
other Provinces and the whole of India generally. Besides these amounts, it 
inust be remembered that some of the largest subscriptions to the Indian 
Central Committee’s Fund in Caleutta were given by the wealthy residents of 
Caloutta and Bengal for expenditureon India generally, which are not included 
in the sums mentioned. Sir Alexander Mackenzie is glad to be able now to 
say that the confidence which he expressed at a Darbar held at Belvedere on 
the 8th December 1896, that ‘Bengal will turn out to be inferior to no 
Province in the liberality of its rich men and the providence of its landholders,” 
has been justified by subsequent events. The total of miscellaneous receipts 
amounted to Rs. 1,42,958, and the Provincial Committee therefore had at its 
disposal a total sum of Rs. 24,77,804. 

The statement below exhibits the expenditure incurred by the different 
District Committees from the funds at their disposal, 
whether raised locally or received from the Pro- 
vincial Committee or otherwise: 


Expenditure. 


Exrenpirvure. 

Re a. 

Object I = A .. 2,038,611 8 8 

si FEED oie 5 ve ~——«'8,155 Qh 
AM Oe Be ww. 883,188 5 9} : 

ar saree aa ys. 809,047 9 3h 

Miscellaneous ... oe cae 24,594 7 5h 

Total .» 19,384,396 15 43 





Including sums expended direct by the Provincial Committee, the total expendi- 
ture up to the 31st October 1897, subject to such final adjustment of the 
accounts as may be necessary, amounted to lis, 19,46,480. As might have 
been expected, expenditure was largest in the four districts of North Bihar. 
Expenditure in districts other than the 15 districts officially declared distressed 
amounted to Rs. 3,9,507. When it was found in September that the monsoon 
rains of the year were all that could be desired, that owing to the success 
happily attending the Government operations the famine orphans to be 
maintained would bo few, that the prospects of the coming crops were better 
than could have been expected, and that with a bumper harvest in view, private 
local charity could again be trusted to support the destitute poor, the Provincial 
Committee were enabled to refund to the Central Committee a sum of 
_ Rs..2,75,000 for expenditure in provinces less favourably situated in these 
. ts. "The total outstanding balance on the 31st October 1897 with the 
Provincial and District Committees amounted to Rs. 2,56,324. 

The detaile of uae a eect districts varied largely temo 
ay deet's to local conditions. Thus under Object I numbers 
: “Dititbnlioa wader Object I. of wanderers along the Grand Trunk ‘Road were 
relieved in Gaya and Burdwan in kitchens; in Monghyr numbers wore rélieved 

¥ . 
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in a travellers’ rest-house; elsewhere doles of food were made to the destitute, 
while little extra comforts and clothing were given to these classes and to 
those in receipt of Government relief in. poor-houses and on relief works. 
Kitchens were also largely resorted to. 


The maintenance of orphans shoot only a i a of - Fund 
err : in Bengal. e mortality of the year being in 
ee ee ae Sprecisiile degree ea tho i de saberand 
the number of deaths directly due to famine being extremely small, the number 
of famine orphans was insignificant. In the whole Province 8,202 orphans are 
returned as having received relief under this heading, but of these the majority 
had lost their parents previously to the famine, while there are grounds for 
mapooting that in many instances children were put forward and classified as 
orphans whose parents were living and earning money on the relief works. 
Arrangements are being made for the future maintenance of the orphans who 
will be left after the dissolution of the Fand; their number is estimated at 
about 106 only in the whole of these Provinces, 
More expenditure was incurred on the relief of the respectable poor 
Disteibesills ealler Onioss 2it than on any other object of the Fund. 
paiva rts al In the Darbar to which reference has already 
been made, held at Belvedere on the 8th December 1896, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, addressing the large gathering of native gentlemen assembled on 
that occasion, said:— 


“J specially commend to your attention the small poople of respectable standing who 
cannot dig and are ashamod to beg, the poorer bhadral.g. Hor them let the tact and good- 
will of their wealthier fellow countrymen find suitable moans of succour. The Government 
does not repudiate its own obligation to keep all classos of its subjects alive, but its methods 
are necessarily rough and iniiscriminating, and into som classes of cases, it is hardly 
seemly for it to pry.” 


From the beginning therefore this form of relief was regarded as one of 
the primary and most beneficial objects of the Fund. 

Relief under this heading took the form of gifts of clothing; provision of 
work, such as fer sha eae cotton-spinning, cloth-weaving, etc., grain and 
money doles, the opening of cheap grain shops and other minor local variations 
of the above methods, In the administration of relief in the form of grain 
and money-doles, with a view to prevent the overlapping of Government and 
charitable relief, and to secure efficiency combined with economy, the Govern- 
» ment ageney of circle officers and Charge Superintendents was used to a con- 

siderable extent in the distressed districts. These officers already possessed 
village lists of persons deserving of relief and unable to go to the works, and 
it was the simplest and at the same time the safest arrangement to transfer 
el ig separ poor, after scrutiny of the lists, to the books of the Charitable 
und. 

The expenditure under heading IV, though large, bears, it is believed, 
a smaller proportion tothe total expenditure than in 
other severely affected provinces. ‘he reasons were 

twofold. In the first place, there was no large mortality among cattle in 
Bengal, and the need for the provision of funds to supply fresh cattle in the 
place of those dead or parted with under the stress of famine, was not so great 
as elsewhere. Secondly, there was some delay in the distribution of relief 
under this head owing to a difference of opinion that arose as to whether it 
should be pire in the shape of loans or gifts. The greater part was eventually 
distributed as gifts, but in the Chota Nagpur Division and the districts of 
Khulna and Monghyr a certain amount was distributed as loans, Grants 
chiefly took the form of gifts for purchase of seed-grain and cattle, and a 
valedictory dole consisting of a small sum to all those in receipt of gratuitous 
relief when the relief operations were closed, the object being to give them a 
slight start till crops ripened. The enquiry into the numerous applications 
submitted for these grants was an arduous task, but here, again, the existing 
‘Government agency was utilised with good results, The local knowledge 
acquired by the circle officers in the course of the famine, and the enquiries 
already instituted on applications for Government loans under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act were of the greatest use in testing the merits of each application. 
. 7 nf 


Expenditure on Object IV. 
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Special care also was taken to have the distribution of these donati : 
vised by reliable official or non-official agency. ese donations super 


The administration of the Fand was uniformly conducted by honorary 


: ‘ and unpaid agency, and the expenditure on clerj 
TE EE tates pe “sf stationery ad tino 
. 7 

amounted to only 1°4 per cent. of the total expenditure. 

It is difficult to state ete Ee _ Spe." of persons who have 
| en reliev y the Fund. The form in which 
Cunuble Reet Fesa the statistics of persons relieved has been kept does 
not distinguish elearly between those to whom 
relief was continuous, ¢.7., in the shape of a weekly dole for a considerable 
period of the operations, or given onee and for all, eg., in the shape of a 
donation or loan with which to start afresh at the end of the famine. Attempts 
have been made in compiling the statistics to correct this defect by taking 
the average numbers relieved either daily or monthly, but this was not possible 
in all districts, and the fquree are at best approximate. The compilation of 
statistics was also hampered by the untrained nature of much of the honorary 
assistance given, Roughly, however, the following figures show the number 
of separate persons who eame under the influence of the Fund. Some of these 
eujoyed it for long periods, some for shorter, and some in the form of one subs- 


tantial donation only, but it is not possible to give any accurate idea of the 
numbers relieved in terms of one day :— 





Under Object Ea. ee 279,878 
Ditto Bhat sy vee 8,202 
Ditto ie UTEE.! sw 194,678 
Ditto IV... soe 246,328 

Total . oe 720,086 


The figures vary from a total of 110,777 persons relieved in Durbhanga: 
to 64 in Howrah. Close upon 70,000 people were relieved in each of the 
districts of Champaran and Muzaffarpur, 61,000’ in Saran, and over 40,000 
in Khulna, Gaya, and the Sonthal Parganas. In the 15 districts officially 
distressed 521,680 persons were relieved, and 198,406 in the remainder of the 
Province. 

A rough approximation of the numbers relieved in terms of one day may 
be arrived at by taking the expenditure under objects I and III, and assuming 
that one anna supported one person for one day. Similarly for orphans the 
expenditure under object II may be taken at the rate of half an anna per child 
per day. On this basis the numbers relieved in terms of one day would 
amount to approximately 18,000,000. 

The average donation distributed under heading IV amounted to Rs. 3-4. 

As to the general result of the operations of the Fund, the Commissioner of 

General. Patna observes :— 


“The efforts of the Committees, working with the assistance of the Ioeal officials, have 
succeeded in distributing the large sums at their disposal to very great advantage. It 
would be aera: AT and absurd to assert that there has been no peoulation and no 
fraud and deceit, but I believe that there has been little of either ; while, on the other hand, 
I am confident that the funds have been wisely administered with for the most part a 
scrupulous care and economy which was scarcely to be expected at first.” 


The outcome of the operations of the Charitable Fund in these Provinces. 
may be summed up in the words of the Provincial Committee :— 


“ It has fulfilled the purpose for which itwas raised. i has lightened 

the burden of suffering in multitudes of simple homes. It has stretched out a 

_ friendly hand to thousands who held aloof from the colder and more formal 

charity of the State. And if the gratitude of these has not been loudly 

proclaimed, it is none the less sincere and abiding, The donors.of this munifi- 

cent charity need feel no fear that their splendid gift was unneeded or unwel- 
come, or that it has failed to bring forth its full fruit in due season: for— 


“In charity there is no excess: neither can angel nor man come in danger by it.’” 
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CHAPTER XIil. 


FOOD-STOCKS AND TRAFFIC IN FOOD.GRAINS. 


In no respect does the famine organization of 1896-97 differ more 

: ‘completely from that of 1873-74 than in the 

Importation of grain by | Gov. relations of Government to the grain trade, From 
 Ipromn Voutparst with 1806 37, the outset of the faniine of 1873-74 the necessity 
of Government undertaking the importation of 

grain into the distressed areas was contemplated as probable, and at an earl 
8 it was considered as certain ‘that while private trade was doing all 
in its power in os directions with the greatest public advantage, yet 
there were extensive limits of territory within which it was powerless, and in 
which there was a general demand beyond its means to supply.” Government 
: therefore entered in 1874 upon the task of importing grain to supplement the 
efforts of private trade, Estimates of the requirements of each district were 
framed, an e'aborate transport system, with a strong reserve train to supply the 
deficiencies due to casualties, was organised, and the purchase of grain on behalf 
of Government for the most part in British Barmah was commenced. While the 
Goverument of India undertook the task of purchasing the Ae over seas and 
landing it in Calcutta, on the Local Government devolved the task of landing 
it in the distressed districts, Some idea of the magnitude of the operations 
will be conveyed by the fact that at the height of operations 88 European 
military officers and 2,116 native officers and soldiers were engaged in 
supervising the transport, with a train of over 100,000 carts, some 14,000 pack- 
animals, 2,300 conntry: boats, and 23 steamers. The Government importations 
inclusive of the reserve in Calcutta) amounted to 480,000 tons, of which roughly 
45,500 tons were eventually distributed. Out of a total gross expenditure of 
Rs. 9,94,00,000 incurred on the famine, no less than Rs. 7,00,40,000 was 
incurred in the promotion of the private grain trade, the purchase of Govern- 
ment grain, and the maintenance of the transport train. Against this may be 
set the recoveries by sale of grain amounting to Rs. 2,62,40,000 and a sum 
of Rs, 62,50,000, recovered asthe price of grain advanced on loan to raiyats, 
but even then, there was a balance of some Rs. 8,75,00,000 debitable to this 
branch of the relief organisation; or in other words the net loss to Government 
on the grain transactions alone of that year amounted to more than three times 
the total expenditure by Government on the famine of 1897. It is then 
manifest that one chief cause of the greater economy with which relief opera- 
tions were conducted in 1897 lay, in the policy of non-interference with private 
trade, This policy, which would have possibly failed in 1873-74, was only 
rendered practicable in the recent famine by the extension of railways and 
general improvement of communications that has been effected since that 
time. The fact that a saving of nearly four crores of rupees in famine expen- 
diture has in this way, been brought about affords a remarkable illustration of 
the wisdom of spending the Famine Insurance Fund on protective public works 
instead of hoarding it to be wasted on expenditure connected with hasty and 

expensive arrangements for transport of food in years of actual distress. 

At the very outset of the famine, when the prevailing high prices ‘eom- 
saice tesigdkia Sauik menced to attract attention, and by reason of the 
stock tet #8 to ‘existing’ food. existence of scarcity in other parts of India the 
likelihood of food-supplies coming in from provinces 

dther'thah Burma seémed to be'greatly diminished, instructions were issued to all 
District Officers to institute systen.atic enquiries as to the stocks in hand, and to 
endeavour to forecast the possibility of a depletion of food:stocks under the 
effect of rising prices. The iod ‘of eng prescribed was the ascer- 
tainment as far as possible of tlie aniount of stocks of food+grains bebieved to 
be in hand; the aggregate addition to the food-supply d from the winter 
rice and rait crops, in the two events of the November rains failing or 
not; the requirements for consumption of the entire population for the coming 
year, and the probable deficit to be supplied by importation; or probable 





surplus which might be available for export in each district. At the same tim 
Pr again eas Ahad. Govcepuieet did not intend to import Bb 
‘was done in 1873-74, or otherwise to interfere with private trade, <i that 
it desired to assist the mercantile community in forecasting a proximately 
the extent to which it might be profitable to import grain from foreign 
-eountries. The enquiry was carried out everywhere with thoroughness and 
minuteness, and a vast amoutit of valuable information was collected, upon the 
basis of which, after scratiny and check, a note summarising the results for 
the Province was compiled in the Agricultural: Department. In forwarding the 
results of the enquiry to the Government of India, tie Lieutenant-Governor 
observed that while it was never expected that anything like correct quan- 
titative estimates would be obtained of the food-stocks in hand, or of the surplus 
or deficit in each district above or below the requirements for local consump- 
tion, the object of the enquiry had been attained, By the coneentration of 
attention on these subjects, this Government was put in a position, notwith- 
standing the want of village patwaries or other village revenue officials, 
such as are available elsewhere, to forecast from the reports of local officers 
the extent and intensity of the distress and the cost of relieving it, with a far 
greater approach to accuracy than had ever previously been attained in these 
provinces, and, it is believed, with as close an a proach to the actual require- 
ments of the situation as was altained during the present famine in any other 
rovince of India. It is not proposed to discuss in detail the estimates then 
med. Here it is sufficient to say generally that the districts in which it was 
reported that there would be a deficit have im fact had to import food-grains, 
while those in whieh it was reported that there would be a surplus have been able 
to export to districts less favourably situated. 
Before proceeding to examine the actual results as shown by the 
‘ figures of registered traffic in the districts in which 
Effect of the famine yearonthe famine was aciite, it will be instructive to examine 
trade of the Province. F ’ 
briefly the changes wrought by the famine in the 
course of the trade of the Province as a whole. Detailed information will 
be found in the appendices attached to this report, but the net results may be 
briefly summarised. prea as will be done throughout for the purpose of 
comparison, the period from November 1896 to October 1897 as compared with 
the corresponding period of the prévious year, ‘the import trade in food-grains 
of the Province asa whole, inclusive uf the local inter-district traffic, increased 
in round numbers from 1,245,000 tons to 1 660,400 tons, and the export trade 
from 1,271,000 tons to 1,330,000 tons, At the same time the net trade of Ben- 
gal, to and from outside countries and provinces, showed a total of 649,000 
tons of food-grains imported and 664,000 tons exported, so that it appears that 
if there had been no diain from other Provinces on Lower Bengal, the deficit in 
the distressed districts might have been made good by the surplus from other 
parts of these provinces. The extent to which Bengal is in an ordinary year 
more than self-supporting is shown by the figures of not trade for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year, when 758,000 tons were exported. as com- 
pared with 271,000 tons imported. ; 

But the effect of the famite will ‘be more clearly shown by consider- 
ing the sea-trade of the Provinée separately, and here we find thut whereas 
in ‘the previous year the Province imported 103,000 tons of food-grains 
by sea and exported 489,000 tons, in the period of famine it imported 470,000 
tons and exported only 224,000 tons ; in other words, while imports by sea 
intteased by 356 per dent., exports by sea decreased by 54 per cent. 

Turning now to the registered trade of the Provinee with other 
Provineos in India, including Nipal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, it appears that 
while imports fell from 261,000 tons to 235,000 tons, or by 9°8 per cent., 
exports increased from 272,000 tons to 444,000 tons, or by 63-4 per. cent, 
The most noticeable fluctuations may be briefly referred to. “From the North- 

Provinces imports increased by 25 per cent., but exports to the same 
Province increased by 62 per cent.; and while imports. from the Punjab 
fell by 54 per cent., exports to the Punjab rose by 1,800 per cent. From the 

tral Provinces imports decreased by 33 per cent. and exports rose by 1,400 
pet'cent. Imports from Assam increased by 33 per. cent, and pers to the 
samié Province fell by 10 per cent. Imports from Nipal, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
* 
oi 
\.« 
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Thibet decreased by 52 per cent. The exports to these countries are insigni- | 
ficant. At an early stage of the famine, the Nipal Darbar had prohibited , 
the export of food-grains; and although grain in large quantities which Tate 
registration, was smuggled over the border, the embargo must have had an 
important effect on the trade. The whole of the food-grains exported from 
Bengal is not comprised of grain grown in Bengal, but the drain upon this * 
Wie which took place in the end of 1896, when famine appeared imminent’ 
all over India, was very large. 
_ ~The course of trade in the districts officially declared to be distressed’ 
f will natura!ly exhibit in a more-marked degree the 
ae oF the famine on the game features of increased imports and decreasing 
distressed districts. e”’ports which characterive the trade of the Pro- 
vince as a whole, 
In ordinary times every district of the Patna Division except Saran is 
Patna Division a large exporter of food-grains. Although the 
: major part of the traffic moves by rail, there is a 
large boat traffic, notably on the Ganges to Patna; on the Sone canals; down 
the Gogra from the North-Western Provinces, and on the Gandak. © There is a 
large cart traffic everywhere across the Nepal frontier, only a portion of which 
is registered, while much of the traffic of Shahabad goes from Zamania, a station 
outside the Province. Inter-district cart traffic is also important. ‘Traffic by all 
these routes escapes registration, and the rail-borne traffic affords but an incom- 
plete indication of the total deficit made good by importation of all kinds. 
The following statement giving figures of the net excess of imports 
and exports exhibits. the course of the rail-borne trade in the more acutely 
distressed districts of Bihar, as affected by the famine :— : 








Nev exorss ory Imponrs on Exports or BACH DISTRICT 
IN MAUNDS— 
















Disraicr. October 1895 | April’ 1896 to | October 1896 | Atpril 1897 to 
to: March. eptember to March. eptember 

1898, 1897, 

1 | 2 | 8 4 | 6 
Shahabad: ith «| 1.78898 | 8. 2,883,957 1 17,791 E. 84,200 
Saran = ps 1.8171 I 29,840 | I 7,47,688 | I. 10,05,294 
Ohamparan: ne ees) B. 6,581 180,163 | ‘I. 4,07;867 
SateNeniee. «0 n |B. 1665 WH. 6,039 | 1. 8,29,195 | 1. 663.521 
Darbhanga |. | B.90,176 | 3, 40,726 1. 31,005 | 1. 11,24,127 





T= Imports. | EB = Bxporte. 


The comparatively small exports from Champaran in the period October 
1895 to September 1896 are accounted for by the fact that the greater 
part of the export from this district does not go by rail. Shahabad, after 
the rabi crop of 1897, was able to export (though to nothing like the extent 
as after an excellent radi crop in 1896), while Saran went on.im rting 
om an ascending scale; but the other three districts exhibit the same: oo 
of gradually dwindling exports up to October 1896, and from then onwards a 
steady and marked excess of imports. Of the three districts, Darbhanga was _ 
the last to show the change, and even up to December 1896" exports in this 
district exceeded imports. The influence of the famine is shown in the con- 
verting of districts ordinarily able to.export, into districts importing.largely for 
their food-supply. The net surplus of imports by rail over exports in the four , 
northern districts of Bihar during the famine period. October 1896 to September 
1897 amounted to 160,700 tons. The amount of the imports by read and river 
is not known. \ 

The rieh food-producing district of Bhagalpur at all. times exports: 

Diwie largely. The famine year was no exception to 

Fh oats this rule; extensive and yigovous exportation of 
grain was the pronounced feature of the year. Directly the bhadoi crop was: . 
, a | 
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* rea tho crop fdilute in other parts of India Be€ame’ a certainty, 
mi poe and outside agents competed with one another in buying “ipa 
for export. The trade remained brisk till March, when stocks showed signs 
of depletion. From October 1896 to March 1897 no less than 19,50,429 maunds” 
of food-grains were exported by rail, against 49,323 maunds imported. From 
pril to July imports increased largely, although still exceeded by exports, but» 
with the good prospects of August an September, came round the normal state 
of affairs, and imports promptly dropped and exports were at onco revived. 


The Sonthal Parganas, hike Bhagalpur, is in ordinary times an exporting | 


district, but the abnormal traffic early in the year depleted stocks, and in 
July and August imports exceeded exports by 34,300 and 35,800 maunds 
respectively, : 
The course of trade in the Chota Nagpur Division is not capable of 
tia ok ar as accurate definition as elsewhere. The Division 
are ee is backward, and its general inaccessibility and 
remoteness from the line of rail have already been commented on, while so 
large a proportion of its trade is conducted by carts and pack-bullocks that in 
the absence of reliable statistics for this portion, any general view of its trade is 
necessarily subject to many reservations. The question bow far the ordin 
efforts of private trade would be able to meet the requirements of the Division 
was @ more anxious and difficult one here than elsewhere. As early as January, 
the Commissioner (Mr, Forbes, ¢.s.1.), in view of the seriousness of the situation, 
and the alarm that was felt, in consequence of the unprecedented rise in prices, 
(which were far higher than those prevailing in the neighbouring Patna Divi- 
sion), and the prohibition of export from the Native States, recommended the 
importation as a first instalment, of one lakh of maunds by Government agency, 
re its concentration at Maharajganj on the border of the Gaya district for 


me to the general public. To this measure Government were unable to agree, ; 
an 


the Commissioner subsequently modified his proposals to the payment 
by Government of a bounty of 8 annas per maund on all Burmah rice imported, 
further enquiries in the Gaya district having given reasons for believing that 
the local merchants there would undertake to import on these terms. 
The proposal in this form was finally submitted to the Government of 
India in February, and received their sanction as an instance of the special 
cases in which Government interference was justifiable. From the outset the 
difficulties of transport prevented the traders from taking full advantage 
of the Government offer, and the amounts actually imported fell far short of 
what had been anticipated by the Commissioner. In April, therefore, with a 
view to encourage the Daltonganj merchants to join in the trade, from which 
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the want of funds had hitherto debarred them, an allotment of Rs. 75,000 was 


sanctioned for loans for the import of grain, on the condition that grain should 
be brought from outside the district, and no more than Ks. 5,000 advanced to 
any one individual. During May the restriction of the bounty to Burmah 
rice was removed, and the (dio extended to all rice, but the difficulty of 
carriage still continued, and apprehensions commenced to be felt regarding the 
supplies of grain for Government relief works and gratuitous relief. Other 
measures wore therefore decided on, and 15,400 maunds of Burmah rice were 
imported by Government vi4 Gaya for use on the Government relief works and 
gratuitous relief only. With the advent of the rains in June, the difficulties of 
transport were immensely increased, and in July in view of the unmistakable 
signs of depletion stocks in Lohardaga it was determined to sanction a bounty 
of Re. 1 per maund up to a limit of Rs. 20,000 on all rice leaving Purulia for 


Ranchi within one month from 8th August. By the beginning of September, 


however, the prospects of excellent thadoi and rice crops removed all ground for 
further apprehension. 

With the exception of one circle in Nadia and a limited tract in 
Puri, Chota Nagpur was the only area during the famine in which the general 
policy was departed from, of trusting to private trade to import grain alike 
for famine labourers, gratuitous relief and general consumption. At one time, 
however, during May, in the affected area round Ramnagar in the Champaran 
district, a reine Erpead in the railway trafic caused serious apprehensions as 
to the sufficiency of the yom che but under the prompt action taken traffic 

tely soon resumed its ordinary course. The total importations into 
Palamau under the bounty system trom February’ to the end of August 
‘ to 14,227 maunds of Burmah rice and 5,465 maunds of country 
total bounty paid being Rs. 9,846, Of the total sum of Rs. 75,000 
for ao for purchase and importation of grain Rs, 52,500 was 
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adyanced., In Lohadagalf,050 matnds were imported under the system of 
s ith regard-to the course of trade in other districts than Palamau, whith 
has been already noticed, the figures of rail-borne traffic in food-grains for the 


period October 1896 to September 1897 give the following results in the cases 
“of Hazaribagh (vid Giridih) and Manbhum :— 


% 
he Imports. Exports. Net excess of imports. 
“es Mas. Mas. Mas, 
er % Hazaribagh vos 244,998 5,678 2,39,310 
Manbhum ve 808,218 15,787 2,92,431 


* P 
P In’ ordinary years it is caleulated that Hazaribagh imports about 2,00,000 


Lo 
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maunds of food-grains and exports about 17,500, so the result of the famine 
was to materially increase imports and reduce exports to practically nothing, 
* Manbhum on the figures of the rail-borne trade in rice for the years 1894—96 
exports more than it imports; the famine had, therefore, the result of reversing 
the ordinary course of trade, but in considering the figures it is to be borne 
in mind that a good deal of the grain imported during 1896-97 went on’ 
to Lohardaga. Of the normal trade of Lohardaga, carried on as it is almost 
" entirely by pack-bullocks through Palamau and Hazaribagh, it is impossible to 
ive any accurate figures. All that can be said is that from October to December 
1896 it exported largely ; in January exports practically stopped, and in March 
imports began, and continued till September. 
The trade of the Bankura district is ordinarily very restricted, and is 
Burdwan Divisi all by road. During the famine period exports 
patra aa were abnormally large, and practically exhausted 
stocks in the affected tracts necessitating the introduction of supplies from the 
unafiected areas, and to a small extent from Midnapore. 
In the Presidency Division the figures of rail-borne traffic for the Nadia 
Sahai Dytdstem district, which appear to show a small excess of 
wr water He exports for the period February to September, are 
misleading, as the large import of grains by cart from Burdwan, which is 
“estimated at 3,00,000 maunds at least, is not taken into consideration. 
The radi crops are at all times largely exported, and it is a significant 
fact that although in the distressed areas the cultivation of rice exceeds 
by many times that of any other crop, yet the imports of rice and paddy 


* largely exceeded the exports. At one time in one charge in this district 
f Tice gave out entirely, and the circle officers were unable to obtain sufficient 


¥ 


for their requirements. As no local traders would come forward, a loan 
of Rs. 20,000 was made toa local grain merchant, and the import of rice 
by him from Calcutta relieved the situation, In Murshidabad the excellent 
crops in the ‘‘Rarh” enabled exports to exceed imports in every month, 
The statistics for the Khulna district are of little practical value. The figures 
for the boat traftic of the district are not available, and without them 
comparisons are useless. Of Burmah rice alone, it is estimated that not less 
than maunds 50,000 were imported. In ordinary years large quantities of rice 
wre eve district of Puri ondioasi | practical 
e district of Puri ordiaarily exports largely and imports i 
hii act nothing in the way ut tashedien: but the capa 
: by sea and rail during the famine period amounted 
to 108,000 maunds only as against 362,647 maunds during 1895-96. In the 
_ out-of-the-way parts of the distressed area round the Chilka lake, it was found 
necessary to stimulate the import of grain, and Rs. 3,100 was advanced. on Joan 
to traders for that purpose, In Satpara also Rs. 860 was spent in importing 
grain at Government expense for sale at cost price. 
It is not possible to ve any exact statement of the localities from 
ita cn which the supplies that poured in to meet deficiencies 
an ' in the affected districts were drawn, but the total 
imports of Burmah rice into Calcutta during the period from November 1896 
to October 1897 amounted to 85,11,756 maunds, or about 812,677 tons; the 
imports of Burmah rice in the previous year had amounted to 119 tons onh 
A good deal of, this went up-country to other Provinces, but with the ex 
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of Bankura and Puri, Burmah rice was imported to @ {greater or less extent into 
every affected district, the total of such imports amounting approximately to” 
25,00,000 maunds, as far as can be gathered from the fi supplied by local’ 
officers. In the Bettiah subdivision of the Champaran district, Burmah rice for 
many weeks became the sta, le food of the people. In the use of this rice the 
experience of all the aff districts was the same; it sold as a rule about one 
seer cheaper than country rice, but was not at first taken to by the people. As” , 
in the famine of 1873-74, various complaints were made about it—that it was 
watery, unsatisfying, and conducive to bowel-complaints, As time went on and 
pressure increased, these complaints died out. 
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° CHAPTER XIII, 


THE PRICES OF FOOD-GRALNS. 


Not only did prices of food-grains in the affected districts commence 
ity? ¢ to rise at an unusually carly stage of the distress, 
_ The course of prices of food- but ultimately reaching a height which had never 

6 Bening 7 Anis the famine of before been known, they remained practically 
at this level throughout the period of relief oper- 

* ations. Even when the famine was over and the excellent crop prospects had 
justified the cessation cf Government relief, prices were slow in falling, and 
in spite of a bumper harvest, have not yet roturned to the ordinary level. 

While the most striking features of these unusual conditions were manifest in the 

affected districts, the general range of prices in every district in the Province 
* rose far above normal, causing great hardship to all classes, even though an 

actual state of famine was avoided. It was this circumstance which rendered 

& the assistance afforded by the Charitable Relief Fund necessary and beneficent 

"in nearly every district in Bengal. 

‘ The history of prices during the year is necessarily mainly statisti- 
cal; the circumstances of each district have been elaborately analysed and 
compared in the district and divisional reports, and it is not necessary here to 
do more than indicate the most noticeable points which are suggested by 

, _ the experience of all districts: the suddenness of the rise; its abnormal extent ; 
* and its unusual duration and scope, both as affecting the whole Province in area 
and every description of food-grain in degree. Nothing was more marked than 
the approximation of the ordinarily more expensive and wee ed grains to the 
same level—a fact which indicates that stocks of both sorts of grain had alike 

' become depleted, and that the people had to content themselves with quantity, 
regardless of quality to satisfy their hunger, having had to pay the same prices 
for inferior and superior food alike. Prices in their general features ordin- 
arily follow the course of the harvests, being cheapest just after the various 
crops are gathered and dearest just before the new grains come upon the market. 
In 1896, when the irregularities of the monsoon during July and August began 
to cause apprehension as to the outturn of the approaching harvests, the market 

+ commenced to get unsettled. When the failure of the September and October 
rains turned apprehension of loss into certainty, not only in this Provinee, 

‘but in the rest of India, prices under the influence of large purchases for export, 
went up with a bound. This is clearly shown by the price of rice in the 
affected districts on the 30th September and succeeding two fortnightly 
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4. As the cold weather went on, and the first panic was allayed, prices 

Me grotined fairly steady, with e very slight tendency to grow easier as the winter 

ies, and the cold-weather crops, came upon the market. From March onwards, 
however, they again hardened, and reached their highest pitch towards the — 
end of July, thence falling slowly as the prospects of the biadvi improved. te be 
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« aking ‘the fout typical periods—S1st October Sint ia aaa 
April, and 31st July—the following statement shows in cach affocted datz the 
percentage of the rise in the price of common rice above the normai:— 
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These figures speak for themselves, and convey some idea of the severe 
pressure upon all classes. Common rice has been taken for the purpdses of 
comparison for the Province as a whole in one common staple, although in the 
Patna Division tle coarser grains and pulses, rather than rice, are largely con- 


sumed by the poorer classes. But the course of prices of one grain was the ~ 


course of prices in all. 
The highest price actually touched at any time by common rice at the 
head-quarters of each affected district is shown below :— 
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In the Chota Nagpur Division prices in Lohardaga and Palamau touched 
a height which the Commissioner is probably right in saying was unknown 
during the famine in any other part of India. On the 31st July rice was selling 
in Lohardaga at 4 seers and under to the rupee, in 29 different marts in the 
interior of the district, and on the 15th August at 20 marts in the district 
of Palamau, at 5 seers and under. 

Ba The annexed chart has been prepared illus- 

abe co noe ne and mize trative of the normal course of the average district 

Iitho alfected districts during-the average prices of common rice and maize, as 

famine period as compared with ¢ompared with the actual results of the famine 
cm wan period in the fifteen affected districts. 

It will be seen that common rice at the beginning of October starts at a 
normal average of 15 seers to the rupee, falls slightly in December and January 
with the in-coming harvest, and rises to its highest point of 13} seers in the 
end of July. During the famine year it started at the corresponding period 
at 11 seers, rose at once to 9 and 10 seers, remaining fairly steady at that 
point till the end of March, which saw anotber rise to 8 seers, at which prices 


remained, until in September they fell again slightly to about the level of, | 


November in the previous year, Maize in its normal course is cheap in 
October, as the harvest has not long been reaped. It then rises steadily, but 
with small fluctuations, till it touches the level of 18} seers in July, from 


which it falls: to 22 and 224 seers as the harvest again comes round. Durin 


the famine period at the commencement of October, the ‘price of maize sto 
at 15 seers. It then rose rapidly to 11 seers in January, at which approxi+# 
suately, it remained till March. Then followed a further rise culminating in 


-July at 84 seers, or at u price nearly as high as that of rice, after which 
ie ae avon and ‘excellent prospects induced a rapid fall, The chart 
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illustrates clearly the characteristics of the faming period; a range of prices 
yniformly much above the normal; the sudden rise in October-November, the 
steadiness of prices between January and March; the further rise in March, 
culminating a June-July, and the subsequent decline, fairly rapid in the 
case of maize, but slow in that of common rice, : j ‘ 

In comparing tho prices prevalent during the recent famine with those 
prevailing in the famine of 1873-74, it is necessary 
Comparison of pion with those to remember that a large rise in normal prices 
ew g in the e of 1873- po, taken place in the intervening 23 years, but 

allowing for that fact, the fcllowing statement sti 
indicates how much higher was the general range of prices during the recent 
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famine, ‘aking the four typical periods as above, the percentage of increase 
in the price of common rice over its price for the corresponding poriod of © 


1873-74, is shown below :— 
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In addition, moreover, to the fact that prices during 1873-74 never touched 
the level that was reached during the recent famine, they were both later in rising 
and earlier to fall. The large importations of Government grain during the 
_ former famine, and its sale at the rate of 10 and 12 seers to the rupee, kept 

ices in that year lower than they otherwise would have been, while neither 

aid the famine of 1874 extend to other parts of India, nor were there then exist- 
ent the means of communication between district and district and province and 
ince, which while tending to equalise prices over a large area, tend to do so 
a ceveliits up in the producing area and levelling down in the area of deficit. 
at prices, notwithstanding the recent bumper rice harvest, are still above 
the normal is possibly due to the replenishing of old hoards which had become 
depleted during the recent famine, with the result of absorbing somo of the 
surplus produce of the recent harvest, which ordinarily would be brought into 
the market for sale. 
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‘ STATE OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND CONDITION OF CATTLBE, » 


“The examination of the vital statisties of the affected districts in a time 
: .... , of famine is of the greatest importanco, both for the ? 
PR ned 1 ise oat tistics 2 discovery of any abnormal increase in mortality or, 


a if this feature is absont, as should be the case had 


the administration of famine relief been taken in hand in time and officiently 
conducted, for any indication of decrease in stamina of the people, whether 
indicated in greater liability to disease, or in a decreasing fecundity and 
consequently diminishing birth-rate. The As function of vital statistics in 
famine administration is not by an abnormal death-rate to prove the existence 
of a famine, but rather to indicate the degree of success which has attended 
the efforts of Government in meeting it. A large mortality from starvation 
pre-supposes the failure of the Government measures; but while Government 
may undertake, as far as possible, to prevent sturvation, it is unable to pre- 
vent a large degree of deterioration in the general well-being of the population, 
which will manifest itself in the vital statistics of the period. 
In these Provinces up to the a 1891 “me registration of vital 
Moe .,, Statistics, which is compulsory in urban areas only, 
thinkin of vital was in the hands of municipal agency, In that 
year the failure of the existing system being 
shown in the rates recorded, which were manifestly below what was known 
to be the birth and death-rate of the Province, the duty of registration 
was made over to the town police, and at the same time the registration 
of births was extended to rural areas, The system now in force is to collect vital 
statistics by the agency of the police and chaukidars, It is the duty of tho 
. chaukidars, who are supplied with proper forms for the purpose, to report 
both births and deaths at the weekly parades at the police-stations, the returns 
so collected being subsequently compiled. The work of the chaukidar is 
subject to supervision by the police and other inspecting officers on their 
visits to the villages, but the agency is at best defective, though none better 
can be devised. Even granting that the actual number of births and deaths 
is recorded with some approach to accuracy, and allowing for the greater 
attention given to the subject in recént years, yet in the cause of death as 
reported there must always be a large margin of error in statistics based on 
reports of illiterate and uneducated chaukidars. 
The following table shows the death rate of tho affected districts, both for 
Denth-rato in tho affected *H© entire district and for the area affected in 
districts as compared with the each, as compared with the average of the preced- 
. ing five years :— 





Wnhotrr Disrntor. Arrrcrep Taacr. 
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_ ber 1895, not only throughout the whole district, 


The figuresgwill be found to differ slightly from those supplied by the 
Sanitary Fe whose note forms. és at the appendices of this nar- 
rative, allowance having been made by him for variations in the population 
since 1891, the year of the last census. The ony districts which show a rate 
of mortality in excess of the average rate of the five years ending with Septem. 

bat in the affected tracts 
also are—Shahabad, the Sonthal Parganas, the three affected districts of the 
Chota Nagpur Division, and Bankura. In Khulna the death-rate throughout 
the district was above the average, but in the affected aroa it was about 
the same. ’ 

In Shahabad the physical condition of the affected area is in ordinary 
times poor. ‘The rise in’ mortality is attributed to outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox, with a high mortality from fever in August and September 1897. In 
the Sonthal Parganas there was some sporadic. cholera, attributed to the partial 
failure of the water-supply and to bad and insufficient food. In Chota Nagpur 
up to April and May 1897 the year was comparatively healthy. A change 
for the worse then ocewred. Cholera broke out in Manbhum in April, and 
in Hazaribagh and Palamau in May and continued to September. Mortali 
under the head of fever also increased largely, and there was some small- 
pox in Manbhum. The figures of the mtreality per mille in the affected 
Ls from June to September as compared with the normal rate are shown 

ow :— 
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6 years’ 5 years’ 5 years’ 
aver. | 1897.| aver- | 1897.| aver. | 1897* 
age. age. age, 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 

June 2°63 | 3°03 3:39 | 3°69 2:40 | 4:00 
July 800 | 5°34 2:97 | 4°17 251} 408 
August 8°60 | 10°61 8°22) 6°43 2°66 | 448 
September 3-08 | 6:59 3:32 | 629 104 | 2°98 











The Civil Surgeon of Hazaribagh has remarked :— 


“Tt cannot be concealed that the dobilitated condition of the le made them 
subject to fatal disorders, and furthor that a portion of the bestia ackag the roids eee 
living on jungle products, which, as articles of food at this period of the year, were dis- 
tinctly deleterious to health, but it is also absolutely certain that the rainy ‘season of this 
year (1897) was a very abnormally unhealthy ono, causing an excossive prevalence of bowel- 
aps and fevers amongst all classes of the population, whether subject to searcity 
or not, 


The Civil Medical Officer of Palamau is similarly of opinion that while 
famine did not operate as a direct cause of any disease, yet constitutions 
were deteriorated by privation, and want of food brought on such a state 
of physique that the sufferers fell ready victims to very slight indisposi- 
tions. There were three deaths from starvation reported in Lohardaga,— 
all of wanderers, whose names and residences could not be traced. In 
Manbhum 17 deaths from starvation were reported, but on thorough enquiry 
in each case death was found due to other causes. The reluctance of the 
aboriginal tribes in Chota Nagpur to come on relief works, and their preference 
for an independent life of extreme privation while subsisting on jungle pro- 
ducts, has already been referred to, and it was inevitable that na suffering 
should have been experienced and the indirect mortality increased. In the 
affected area in Bankura the increased mortality was due to the outbreak of 
cholera between March and June, In Khulna too cholera was prevalent, 
attributable to the deficient speci gel the water in the affected tracts 
was more or less impregnated with salt, and people had often to travel miles 
to get fresh water for cooking and drinking. Under the circumstances of this 
district, the provision of a better water-supply is a matter of time, but the 40 
tanks excavated as famine relief works and 43 more dug by private persons 
from Goyerument loans offected a much-needed and substantial improvement. 

* . ; os ye : * , 5 ts 











In the remaining affocted districts the mortality was"below thé normal 
rate. Tho reason is to be soughtin the scanty rainfall of 1896. The 

d never becoming saturated, there was less malaria and autumnal fever, 
while the year 1897 was, generally speaking, extraordinarily free from cholera. 
This is the more remarkable when it is remembered that the water-supply 
everywhere ran short, but against this is to be set the increased attention 
given to the matter of preservation of the water-supply and the instant 
remedies which were taken wherever cholera made its appearance. ‘The effects 
of diseases aggravated by want and insufficient and unsuitable food were, 
however, traceable, especially after the breaking of the rains, In the Patna 
Division the death-rato in every district rose above normal in August, and, 
except in the districts of Patna (not distressed) and Shahabad, remained above 
normal in September. On the other hand, things had by that time taken a 
turn for the better, and a district like Gaya, which was not distressed, showed 
an excess above normal as large or larger than the others. Bhagalpur is 
reported to have enjoyed “an exceptional immunity from disease,” while 
disease in an epidemic form was also absent in Nadia and Murshidabad in the 
Presidency Division. ) 

But apart from the rig evidence eae ttl ae cae during . 

5 2 .-y the famine period, tho figures of birth-rate in the 

Bittiytate inthe elfectedidiniriete. «erecta districtt as compared with those of the 
previous year afford evidence of some lowering of the stamina of the 
people, and consequently lessened fecundity. For the purposes of compari- 
son a longer period than the previous Mor cannot safely bo taken: the regis- 
tration of births in rural areas was only introduced into Bengal in i892, and 
the figures of 1892 and 1893 are admittedly defective, A comparison with 
the figures of the period October 1896 to September 1897 with the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year gives the following results according to 
the figures supplied by the Sanitary Commissioner:— 





Birth-rate | Birth-rate 


Disrricts. during during 
1895-96. | 1896-97. 





_ ‘he general decrease in the birth rates as compared with the corre- 
ding twelve months of the previous year is remarkable, and, in the 
aus of any general epidemic disease, the result can, in the opinion of the . 
Sanitary Commissioner, only be attributed to the effects of the scarcity 
rennet famine, which commenced to spread over the districts, when 
ith the irregularities of the monsoon during 1896, a serious crop failure 
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It bas-already been mentioned that special famine itals were opened 
fais : in seven districts, and it the months of 
horpinais? mortality in famine January and October 41,113 patients were treated 
in them, of whom 992 or 24 per cent. ultimately 
died. Both the total admissions and mortality were heaviest by far in Cham- 
paran, where a portion of the distressed area lay in a notoriously unhealthy 
tract, in which the health of the supervising staff was severely tried, Next 
in order as to admissions come Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and Saran. The 
mortality as compared with admissions was highest in Shahabad and Saran, 
Sickness and mortality combined were greatest in the months of June, July, 
and August, aud the majority of the cases treated were sufferers from malarious 
fevers and splenic diseases; 305 cases of cholera with 39 deaths were treated 
in the famine hospitals and in the villages by the special medical staff deputed 
to famine duty; the majority of the cases (264) were from Champaran. Of 
swall-pox, there were 134 cases and 4 deaths, the greater number of cases (97) 
again being in Champaran. 
As regards the condition of the cattle, little need be said. There is no 
Gendition of wattle evidence that their condition generally deteriorated, 
‘ while in some ways they were better off than 
usual, On the failure of the shadoi and rice crops in many places, the 
cattle were allowed to graze them down, and the winter rains afforded a 
certain amount of green pasture, At the same time decrease in cultivation, 
especially in the area under the cold-weather crops, involved less field-work to be 
done. Only in Shahabad and Puri was mortality from want of fodder and water 
reported, I'here was a sharp outbreak of rinderpest in Muzaffarpur in July, but 
nowhere else was there cattle-disease to any ag extent or calling for 
special pomers measures. In Khulna many plough cattle are said to bave 
been sold, and in the Patna Division a good many changed hands locally and 
into Nipal, but no where to such an extent as to cause any depletion of the stock 
or any difficulties in cultivation. 
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CHAPTER XY, 
EFFECTS OF THE FAMINE ON ORIME—REVENUE AND EMIGRATION, 
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The influence of high prices of food-grains upon crime, and especiall 
upon offences against property, is well known, an 
the relation between hunger and rioting, and theft, 
with its kindred offences of dacoity, burglary, and 
robbery, is nowhere more clearly exemplified than in the crime statistics during 
the period of the recent scarcity, The p-cple of Bihar and Bengal are 
peaceful, patient under suffering, and law-abiding, but notwithstanding this the 
statistics given below afford a plain indication of the severity of the distress 
that recently afflicted parts of these Provinces. Though there was no resort 
to open violence except in one or two instances of grain-rioting at Dinapore 
during the early stages of the scarcity, and though no serious attempt was 
made anywhere to resist the authorities, yet there was a very large increase in 
tty pilfering of grain, petty thefts, and offences against property enerally. 
For the purposes of comparison the offences of theft, robbery, burglary, and 
dacoity have been taken, and the period that from Ist October 1896 to 30th 
September 1897, during which the influences of the famine may bo con- 
sidered to have been most fully operative. Within those months the total num- 
ber of such offences epbeted: in the affected districts was 34,952, as compared 
with 20,865 and 19,942 in the corresponding periods of the two previous 
years. ‘The increase is remarkable, being no less than 713 per cent. over 
the average of the two preceding years. The fluctuations in the different 
quarters of the famine period are no less noticeable. The total number of 
offences against property in the affected districts rose steadily with each 
succeeding quarter. For every district except Khulna the number of offences 
rose in the quarter January to March. In the succeeding quarter the rise 
continued in the districts of Bhagalpur, Sonthal Parganas, Bankura, the three 
affected districts of the Presidency Division, and the distressed disiricts of the 
Chota Nagpur Division with the exception of Palamau. In the districts of the 
Patna Division, in Palamau, and in Puri there was a decrease in crime as com- 
pared with the previous quarter, in the quarter from April to July, after 
the reaping of the rabi crops; but crime again increased when the temporary 
relief afforded by,these crops had ceased, and reached its highest level in every 
district during the quarter July to September. 
It is under the headings of burglary and theft that the most notable 
eke oni increase took place. For the Province as a whole 
Silt : the figures show an increase of 43:47 and 31°19 
per cent., respectively, for the period Ist October 1896 to 30th September 
1897 over the mean of the corresponding periods of the two previous years. 


In the affected districts the percentages of increase similarly calculated 
were as follows :— 


INFLUENCE OF THE FAMING ON 
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10°8 | 2140} Sav 





These figures are instructive: they correspond to some extent with the 
degree of distress experienced, and, apart from all other evidence, furnish 
& sufficient answer to those who, in ignorance of the real situation, at one time 

feared or imagined that relief was being given more freely than necessary in 
these Provinces. ‘hus in the Patna Division the largest increase was in 
the most affected districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, ant Darbhunga. The 
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largo »icrease in Chota Nagpur is coincident with the severity of the 
,distness there experienced, and its peculiarly abnormal character is due to the 
faét more than once referred to in the course of this narrative, of the aversion 
of tho wild people in that Division to ——e themselves of the relief offered 
by the State; the incroase of crime in Murshidabad, where distress was slight, 
was much less; while again in Khulna and Nadia, in parts of which distress was 
greater, the figures,rose very largely. — 7 ty 

Apart. from this phenomenal increase in burglary and theft, the 

criminal histories of several districts during the 
re - period of famine present features of special interest, 
Inthe Shahabad and Champaran districts of the Patna Division, dacoities 
show a noticeable increase. The grain dacoities in the Bhabhua. subdivision 
in the end of 1896 afforded one of the earliest signs of the feeling of unrest that 
was abroad. In the Champaran district only two technical dacoities were 
of grain. Arson, with a view to discovering and plundering hoards of grain, 
which is a common feature of scarcity, was extremely prevalent, notably 
in Darbhanga and Champaran, but the reported figures give little indica- 
tion of the real extent of the crime, as mAny fires were not reported and 
others returned as accidental which were probably intentional, In the Bhagal- 
pur district dacoities show an increase, but it was in the technical crime 
yy the district is reported to have been singularly free from any 
eruption of lawlessness, the people bearing their hardships with singular 
tiencee In the Sonthal Parganas there was a considerable increase in 
Sapoityeral cases against 8, the mean of the‘two preceding years. Most. of 
them were, grain-looting cases, Special measuros were taken to check this 
crime, and prosecutions were in most cases successful, while an efficient patrol of 
the roads had the eatistactorn result of preventing any cases of loot of grain in 
transit, Thore was a remarkable increase in dacoity in the distressed districts 
of the Chota Nagpur Division of no less than 336°8 per cent. over the 
“mean figures of the previous two years. None of the cases are said to have 
been:serious, but of the total of 83, the majority are said to have been loots of 
in. There was a satisfactory absence of grain riots in the affected districts 

of tho Presidency Division. 

General wandering of distressed people from one district to another 

2 was not a prominent feature of the famine in these 
gJiract on SEP Ay cd,  erovinces,,. Qn the borders between adjacent dis- 
triets, a certain number of people may have crossed 
over into the next. district in search of work, but only in so far as it was 
accessible from their own homes. In the border districts nlareching with the 
North-West Provinces, people from Gorakhpur found their way into Bettiah 
and the Gopalganj subdivision of Saran. On the other hand, it is possible that 
many from the districts of Bengal wandered into the North-West Provinces ; 
though owing to the superior reputation Bengal enjoys among up-coun 
ople as a land of plenty, the natural tendency was to wander towar 
Galeutta, The number of travellers down the Grand ‘Trunk Road was larger 
than usual, and, as has been shown, necessitated special measures for their 
maintenance. 

The only distressed districts from which emigration to Assam and the 
colonies takes mks annually on any considerable scale are the Sonthal 
Parganas, the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division, and Bankura, In the 
Sonthal Parganas a comparison of registered emigrants for the period January 
to September for the years 1895, 1896, 1897 gives the following results:— 


Adults. Dependents. 
1895 - one 1,204 125 
1896 eee «. 1,618 211 
1897 mm wwe. 2,768 1,484 


But the increase is progressive in ordinary years, and is due to the freer 
_intercourse with Assam, and is not only attributable to the scarcity, though that 
too may have had some slight effect. ‘The mass of the emigration, however, i 
_ what is called “free” emigration, for which no reliable statistics are available. 
“Jn the Chota Nagpur Division the emigration from the Native States into 
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British territory was very small. Emigration from all distriets itiereased. 
During the period of distress 6,947 persons are reported to have emigrated 
from the Hazaribagh district, against 2,095 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. From Manbhum 4,766 ple were registered as emigrants 
in 1897, against 1,073 in 1896, From Palamau also emigration increased. 
The figures cannot pretend to accuracy, a8 a great deal of emigration escapes 
registration. In Bankura the number of registered emigrants during 1896-97 
was 471 as compared with 264 and 209 in the two previous years respectively. 
Free emigration was unusually brisk, and from a census taken of emigrants of 
_this class in March, it appeared that the large numbers of 6,234 and 2,243 had 
emigrated from the distressed areas of the Raipur thana and Simiapal outpost 
alone, many villages being found almost devoid of males. In the Khulna 
district a considerable amount of internal migration took place, especially 
from the distressed area to the eastern parts, where the harvests were good 
and the lands better protected from the salt water. 

From the districts of the Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions migration of 
labourers eastwards at the be apt of the cold weather for temporary 
employment in the harvest fields and on roads, railways or any odd employ- 
ment that offers, takes place in ordinary years on a considerable scale, the 
labourers returning at the end of the hot weather in time for the agricultural 
operations in their own district, which commence with the bursting of the 
monsoon. Such emigration took piace in increased numbers during 1896-97, 
but no accurate statistics are available, Migration of this kind in the Patna 
Division is greatest from the Saran district and least from Champaran and 
Darbhanga. The home remittances of these emigrants are an important 
feature in the economic aspect of the Division That very large remittances 
come into the Division by money-order (the favourite means for an emigrant 
to remit his savings) isshown by the following figures of sums remitted in this 
way into the Division as a whole :— 


Rs. 
1884-95 = att Fi 94,34,064 
1895-96 ts aes se  1,00,86,541 
1896-97 + tise ..  1,10,86,359 


The increase during 1896-97 is noticeable. All these remittances are not made 
by emigrants, but the greater portion of money-orders are for petty sums of 
less than Rs. 10—a fact which supports the belief that remittances by emigrant 
labourers, including small cultivators, constitute no unimportant share of the 
total. On the whole the famine had no great effect in stimulating emigration. 
Speaking generally, the famine has had little effect upon the collection 
Errror or tux Famine on Laxp Of land revenue, and the collections of 1896-97 


Revenve anv orumr ony showed a decrease of Rs. 90,255 in comparison 
Alp pomaaraefi with those of 1895-96. In Government estates 
Land revenue. collections from the raiyats were to some extent 


suspended, but the greater part of the distressed area being under the 
Permanent Settlement and the incidence of the land revenue light, it was 
not to be expected that there would be any great necessity for remissions, 
. or permanent falling off in collections, The decrease in revenue during 
1897-98 is estimated ee the Board of Revenue at Rs, 8,00,000; but looking to 
the excellent outturn of the late winter rice and favourable prospects of the 
coming abi crops, it is doubtful whether the decrease will be more than 
Rs, 4,00,000, or even whether that is not excessive. Special circumstances 
existed in special localities as a to this general rule. In the Bhabue 
subdivision of Shahabad, where thé landlords are mostly impoverished, leni- 
ency was shown in the enforcement of the sale law, but the arrears thus 
allowed to accrue will be subsequently realised, In Palamau the March sis/ 
of 1897 showed large defaults, and the percertage of total collections on 
total demand for 1896-97 fell to 70°04 per cent. from 89-5 per cent. in 1895-96. 
In Nadia it was found necessary to remit Rs. 2,185 out of a demand of 
Rs, 18,610 in the Government khas mahals of the Kushtia and Meherpur 
_ subdivisions. In Khulna, too, small remissions were given, while the collection 
» of revenue from temporarily-settled estates in the Sunderbans showed @ 
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imarked decrease from 80:28 to 67:73 per cent. In Puri it was found neces. 
sary to grant remission during 1896-97 to an aggregate amount of Rs. 80,025. 
In cesses where the opportunities for defaulting are more frequentl 

availed of and the penalties for default are less 

_ Bond cons. than in the case of land revenue, there was no 

general decrease in collections. ‘ 

The effect of the faming on the excise revenue was more perceptible, 

5 and is described in detail by the Excise Com- 

Excise. missioner in a memorandum which forms one of 

the appendices to this report. The gross receipts during the last seven years 

_ were as follows:— 








Percentage 
Years. Gross receipts. Increase. of 
increase. 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 

Rs. Rs. Re. 
1890-91 ws] 1,04,60,932 paeaes FP oe eate 
1891-92 «| 1,11,29,818 6,68,881 6:39 
1892-93 «| 1,16,00,621 4,70,808 4:23 
1898-94 ew | —1,21,87,096 5,836,475 4°62 
1894-95 eee} 1,25,67,855 4,30,759 8°54 
1895.96 we! 1,88,77,705 8,09,850 6°44 
1896-97 ee! 1,84,10,579 82,874 24 





Thus, though there was an increase of Rs. 32,874 in the receipts of 
1896-97 as compared with those of 1895-96, itis manifest that the steady 
growth of recent ged met with a decided check. The average annual net 
increase during the years 1891-92 to 1895-96 was Rs. 4,31,792, or say 4 
lakhs; and at this rate the expected revenue for 1896-97 should have been 
Rs. 1,33,77,705 (the revenue of 1895-96 + Rs. 4,00,000 = Rs. 1,37,77,705), 
against the actual revenue of Rs. 1,34,10,579, and in this light it may be 
said that there was a real loss of Rs. 3,67,126, or roughly 34 taki, due to the 
famine. Settlements having been concluded before the scarcity made itself 
felt, the effect of the scarcity was noticeable not so much in license-fees, 
as in the revenue derived from duty. The heaviest loss was in the Patna 
Division, where the total decrease amounted to Rs, 1,03,373. In the Sonthal 
Parganas and Palamau also there was a heavy falling off under the head of 
country spirits. The probable receipts. for 1897-98 are estimated at 
Rs. 1,28,46,338, or less than those of 1896-97 by Rs. 5,64,241, or roughly 54 
lakhs, On the other hand, if the steady growth in the annual increase had ‘been 
maintained, a revenue of Rs. 1,41,78,000 could have been expected in 1897-98, 
against the probable estimate of Rs, 1,28,46,338, the difference being 
Rs, 13,31,662, or approximately 13 lakhs. A serious decrease during 1897-98 is 
anticipated in the Chota Nagpur Division. In short the total loss in excise 
revenue due to the famine is estimated at about 16} lakhs of rupees. 

Stamps.—The following figures show the revenue derived from the sale 
of stamps during the last six years:— 


Tnorease. 
Rs. Rs. 
1891-92 ”' lees eee 1,51,00,000 Maen 
1892.93 een a 1,55,45,000 4,45,000 
1893-94 sen ese 1,59,76,000 4,31,000 
, 1894-95 ve sep 1,67,01,000 7,25,000 
1895-96 nee oe 1,67,72,000 “ 
1896-97 RS  —-1,75,74,000 8,02,000 


‘The major portion of the increase, amounting to Rs. 4,32,586, was 
obtained from the sale of non-judicial (impressed) stamps, due to the execution 
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‘of a large number 6f bonds and Boa capry which may to a great extent be 
attributed to the scarcity. The estimate of receipts for the an of stam 
during 1897-98 amounts to Rs. 1,73,20,577. Tt is likely, therefore, that an 
increase rather than a decrease of stamp revenue will result from the famine, 
the falling off in suits instituted being more than compensated for by the 
execution of bonds and mortgage deeds. age 

he increase in the registration of deeds of sale and mortgage and 





jos money bonds is clearly shown by the figures 
4 o-mpms for the last three years :— ; 
Year. Sales, Mortgages. Bonds, 
1895 ... «+. 299,986 806,104 102,139 
1896 ... --» 813,986 827,675 111,243 
1897 ... see 877,236 431,609 135,284 


The most remarkable instances of increase were in the Darbhanga, 
Champaran, and Muzaffarpur districts. 

The effects of the famine upon forest revenue were felt in the 

Sundarbans and Chittagong Forest Divisions. The 

Foreries estimated loss on this account amounted to Rs. 72,000 

in 1896-97 and Rs, 65,000 in 1897-98, or Rs. 1,37,000 im all. The greater 

part of the loss was in the Sundarbans, ‘The loss arising from “the concession 

given in the reserved forests of the Chota Nagpur and Orissa Divisions of taking 

edible roots and fruits free of charge was insignificant, and is estimated at 

scme Rs. 400 only. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


a 

Little need perhaps be added to what has already been written on the his- 
tory of the recent famine. It has been shown how the intervention of Govern- 
ment was necessitated by the serious crop failure resulting from the abnormal 
rainfall of 1896, which, while succeeding a year of seriously deficient hurvests, 
‘was aggravated by similar conditions obtaining at the same time in the greater 
part of India. he nature and organisation of the relief measures uader- 
taken by Government have been indicated, and the degree of success attending 
its efforts for the prevention of starvation has been described. At the same 
time, the assistance rendered to Government by the measures of public and 
private charity has been acknowledged, and finally the effects of the famine 
upon the different branches of the administration and on the general well-being 
of the people have been traced. ; : 

Many lessons have been learnt during the recent famine, and much 
experience gained which will be of the utmost value should @ similar calamity 
again overtake the Province. It is not, however, the purpose of the present 
narrative to discuss the changes and modifications which the experience so 
acquired may suggest in the recognised methods of dealing with famine, but in 
reviewing as a eile the recent famine relief administration, reference may 
well be made again to the various salient oints which the operations suggest. 
It has been seen that although the rainfall of 1896, succeeding a monsoon which 
had been almost as unfavourable, was even worse distributed than in 1873-74, 
and although the failure of crops had been as great as in the famine of that year, 
yet the necessary relief was given to all who required it at a cost of approxi- 
mately one-sixth the sum expended during the earlier famine. It has been 
shown that this greatly reduced cost of the recent relief operations was due 
primarily to the policy, wisely adopted and courageously persevered in, of 
absolute non-interference with private trade, and in a secondary degree to the 
greatly improved methods and knowledge of famine relief administration, 
both in the exaction of adequate tasks from the able-bodied as a test of distress, 
and in the careful selection from among those unable to work of suitable objects 
for gratuitous relief, At the same time the mortality from starvation was practi- 
cally nil, and the people while maintained in good:case, were able and willing 
to return of their own accord to their ordinary pursuits as soon as the bhadoi 
harvest was reaped and the prospects of the winter rice assured, 

As to how far the events of the recent famine have indicated any 
increase in the powers of the people to resist the effects of bad seasons, detailed 
and laboured comparisons and deductions from the experience of 1874 have 
not been attempted, That under less favourable circumstances than in 1873-74 
the numbers requiring Government relief should have been so much less, would 
appear to establish the fact of a general improvement in the general circum- 
stances of the people, but the whole conditions of the relief administration 
during the two famines were so different, that the inference is not so conclusive 
as it would have been had the same methods been adopted in both cases. » 
Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of the officers engaged 
in the famine, some of them with knowledge of the facts both then and now, 
as well as the concurrent opinions of non-officials acquainted with these pro- 
vinces, do indicate that, even in Bihar, during the past quarter of a century, 
there has been a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that the 
power of the country as a whole to withstand the oluntis of seasons has 
greatly increased. 

That the benevolence of Government was able and far reaching enough 
to embrace every creature in want of the means of subsistence, ef already 
been brought home to the people by the events of 1874, and the history 

‘of the past year can only have emphasised that lesson; but at tho same 
time the administration of the recent famine has taught the useful corollary, 
that the benevolence of Government is not indiscriminate, and that Govyern- 
ment has both the intention and the power, to ensure that its benevolence shal! 
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‘made by Government and the noble and 
—, charity of the English people cannot have failed to have imbued 
the minds of the people with a sense of gratitude and appreciation, and as 
charity blesseth him that gives as well as him that takes, the intimate relations 
which the famine operations have entailed between the distressed people and 
those to whom the administration of relief was entrusted, cannot but have 
created on both sides a feeling of greater mutual knowledgo and sympathy. 
While the patience and fortitude with which the great mass of the peo : 
have borne their undoubted sufferings has evoked the sympathy and admiration 
of those whose task it was to relieve them, it has been brought home to the 
minds of those relieved, that Government and its officers have a very real 
desire and power to assist them. 

His Honour has separately placed on record in a Minute of this date, his 
high appreciation of the efforts of individual officers upon whom has fallen the 
burden of the famine administration, but in expressing generally the cordial 
thanks of Government for the ability and devotion with which their anxious 
duties have been performed, Sir Alexander Mackenzie desires to express his 
entire concurrence in the opinions already expressed by Mr. Stevens, while 
officiating as Lieutenant-Governor, as to the complete success which has been 
attained Me them in the operations now brought to a close. 


Orver.—Ordered that this Resolution be published in the Caleutia Gazette! 
and er) a copy of it with copies of its appendices be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. 








By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


M. FINUCANE, 
Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 


Tue Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 26th February, 
1898, ‘ 
Present: 


The Hon’ble Sm Atexanper Mackenzm, x.0.8.1., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding, 

The Hon'ble C. W. Boron, c.8.1. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grmney, 

The Hon'ble J. G. H. Grass, c.1.5, 

The a 2. wer C.1.E, 

The How’ble urca Garr Banersea, Banavur, 0.1.2. 

The Hon’ble J. Prarr. 

‘The Hon’ble G. Tornner. 

co cc. ee Syup Ameer Hosserm, o.1.2, 

he Hon’ble M. Frnvucaye, ¢.8.1. 

The Hon’ble A. H. Watus. 

The Hon’ble Sanrszapa Manomep Baxarvar Suan, 0.1.2, 

‘The Hon’ble M. ©. Turner. An 

The Hon’ble Noreypra Nara Sen. 

‘The Hon'ble Kart Cuaran Banerser, ~ 5 

The Hon’ble Surenpranaru Bayersex, 1D 





DISTRICT AND SKSSIONS*JUDGE FOR KHULNA. 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpRANATH BANERJEE asked— 


I have the honour to ask whether the attention of the Government has 
been called to the serious public inconvenience which is caused by there not 
being a separate District and Sessions Judge for the district of Khulna? 


Whether it is the case that when Khulna was formed into a separate 
district, the Secretary of State sanctioned the Rae of a separate 
District and Sessions Judge for Khulna, and whether or not, on a reference 
being made to the High Court, the Commissioner of the Division and the District 
Judge of Jessore, who performs the duties of District Judge for Khulna, these 
authorities recommended the appointment of a separate District Judge for 
Khulna ? 


Whether or not; in consequence of the Sessions Judge of Jessore being 
also Sessions Judge of Khulna, the Sessions cases are often tried many months 
after the occurrences to which they refer, and the interests of justice thus suffer, 
and for the same reason persons who after trial are found not guilty, have to 
remain in hajat for months together, and criminal appeals are not disposed of 
in time, although the District Judge is a very hardworking officer ? 


Having regard to these considerations, will the Government be pleased 
to sanction the appointment of a separate Judge for the district of Khulna? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Boxron replied :— 


“ A general reply may be conveniently given to the Hon’ble Member’s 
_ questions. ‘The present arrangement in regard to the district of Khulna causes 
inconvenience and delay in the disposal of judicial work. When Khulna was 
constituted a district in 1882, the civil and criminal jurisdiction was vested in 
the District and Sessions Judge of Jessore. In 1891 work having increased 
in Backergunge, Dacca and Jessore-Khulna, an Additional Judge was appointed 
for those districts, to which Mymensingh was added in 1893. The relief 
thus given has, however, been found inadequate, and a recommendation with 
the object of increasing it has been made to the Government of India, who 
have called for a further report. Khulna itself would not provide sufficient 
employment for a separate District and Sessions Judge. It should continue 
to form with Jessore one Sessions Division, and provision should be made for 
further assistance to both the Judge of that Division and the Judges of the 
other districts named.” 


THE CYCLONE AT CHITTAGONG. 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranata BanersEE asked— 


Will the Government be pleased to state what was the total number of 
(a) human lives, (4) cattle, and (c) houses destroyed by the late cyclone and the 
storm-wave, respectively, in the district of Chittagong ? 

What sum of money has been spent in the areas affected in giving relief 
in food, &c., and inthe re-building of houses, and from what sources these funds 
have been supplied? 


Tho Hon’ble Mr. Frxvcane replied: — 


i = The number of human lives lost in Chittagong is reported to be about 
> . 

“The number of cattle lost is estimated by the Collector at 15,000, The 
number of houses destroyed is not known. 

“ A sum of Rs, 65,000 has been placed at the disposal of the local officers for 
the relief of distress, of which Rs. 50,000 was given from the funds of the Pro- 
vincial Charitable Relief, and the rest was made up by other subscriptions. Of 
- this Rs. 30,899 was expended up to the middle of January. Rs, 50,000 have 
been sanctioned by Government for advances under the Agricultural Loans 
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Act, and a sum of one lakh of rupees fér,loans under the Land Impro t 
Ack Of this latter sum, Rs. 85,162 was distributed up to Suitvainy Ia 
Rs. 10,000 have been sanétioned for giving employment in digging tanks, and 
Rs. 30,000 will be expended in repairs to the Kutubdia embankment during the 


remainder of the current financial year 1897-98. Relief has also been given 
in the shape of remission of tolls on timber and thatching-grass for building 


houses.” 
REMISSION OF FOREST TOLLS. 


The Hon’ble Banu SurenpranaTH BaneRser asked— 
Will the Government be pleased to state whether the facts, stated in 


the Chittagong newspaper Jyoti, inits issue of the 27th January, with respect 
to the partial remission of forest tolls, are correct? What loss of revenue 
has Government suffered by the remission of half the rates of these tolls on 
building materials for two months as a with the average of the previous 
three years? Whether February and arch are not the two months when 
bamboos, canes, and especially thatching-grass are largely brought down 
from tho hills and when the houses are usually re-built, and whether the 


period of remission will cover these two months ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Frxvucaye replied :— 


“ Government has not before it a copy of the newspaper Jyoti, which, it is 
understood, has been eat started, and is not aware what the alleged facts 
referred to by the Hon’ble Member, are. Under a Government order of the 6th 
November, the tolls on grass, bamboos, canes and certain kinds of timber taken 
from the Government forests in Chittagong were reduced to half rates for the 
period of two months, a concession which, as regards timber, was, at the instance 
of the local officers, extended by an order of 11th January for two months more 
in the areas affected by the storm-wave, ie., in Jaldee, Chakaria, Kutubdia, 
and Moheskal, and for one month as regards thatching-grass in the three 
southern tehsils. The loss to Government on account of the reduction of the 
forest tolls to half rates is estimated at about Rs, 25,000.” 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpranaTtH Banersee asked— 


Whether any loss that Government is likely to suffer by this remission of 
half the rate of tolls is not likely to be wholly or partially recouped by the 
considerably larger importations of building materials due to the wholesale 
destruction of houses by the cyclone ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Frxvcaye replied :— 


“It is anticipated that the loss to some extent may be recouped in the way 
suggested in the Hon’ble Member’s question.” 


, STATEMENT OF THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


The Hon’ble The President said:—“In welcoming the members back to 
work, I must preface what I have to say as to the business likely to be 
he 2 before them by extending a hearty greeting to the new members 
who have joined the Council since it last met. I trust that the Council will 
maintain its old reputation of being a business-like and practical body, where 
more weight is attached to experience and brevity than to lengthy speeches, 
however able and interesting. 

“The first measure that I must mention is the Bill for amending the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. The opinions of the officers and Associations that were con- 
sulted upon the Bill as introduced were duly received. A good deal of 
opposition was raised by the Landholders’ Associations and by Judicial officers 
sto the proposal to abolish the Civil Procedure Code in the settlement of rents 
of permanently-settled estates, and to confer on the Revenue authorities the 
power of finally determining what are fair and equitable rents in such estates. 
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On, considering these objections, I addressed the Government of India in the 
following terms:— — , RiAcerh sc, Ae, 

‘The pha of India vet poa hoger y the Vicutenant’ Governor's minin 
reasons for making the sal to withdraw judicial procedure in settlement of 
rents both in Tarcanamaly-ogttlod and temporarily-settled estates was that the observance 
of that dure was thought to be cumbrous, dilatory and unnecessarily expensive, 

‘When a settlement of revenue is undertaken in pe aap Sa estates in Ben 
fair rents must be settled for all tenants of all classes, whether they or their landlords apply 
for a settlement of rents or not, the fair rents so settled being made the basis of the revenue 
demand, and the entire cost of such settlement being borne by Government. For this reason 
the adoption of a cumbrous and dilatory procedure entails unnecessarily large expenditure 
by Government; and it was partly with a view to remedy this evil that Sir Charles Elliott 
suggested, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie accepted the suggestion, to transfer the settlement 
and final determination of fairrentsin temporarily-settled estates to the Revonue authorities, 
and to substitute for the Qivil Procedure Code in the settlement of rents the procedure 

oposed in the Bill introduced in the local Legislative Oouncil. His Honour thought 
tthe procedure proposed by him would be less expensive and more efficient than at 
wren in the Bengal Tenancy Act. Dut as it had been conceded at the time the Tenancy 
ot was passed that Government claimed no facilities for the enhancement of rents in 
its own estates, or in estates under settlement of revenue which it was not prepared to give 
to proprietors of permanently-settled estates also, Sir Alexander Mackenzie thought it nght 
to offer to these proprietors the same methods and procedure for settlement of rents in their 
estates that he proposed for adoption in Government and temporarily-settled estates, 

‘As, however, the proprietors of pee estates prefer the Civil Proceduro 
Code and the method of settling rents prescri in Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act as it stands, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason to press on them against their 
consent what, he believes would be a more efficient and less expensive procedure. In perma. 
nently-settled estates rents are settled only on the application of the parties concerned, 

. Who have to pay the cost. If they prefer the more expensive procedure prescribed in the 
Act with the guarantees which they think are afforded by appeals to the Judicial instead 
of to the Revenue authorities, there is no reason why their opposition should be courted by 
forcing on them @ more summary and less expensive method of settling rents. 

‘As regards Government and temporarily-settled estates, the case is different, Tn 
the first place, as already remarked, rents have in these cases to be settled on a great scalo 
at the expense of Government, and Government alone suffers the loss entailed by dilatory 

ceedings; in the next it has always been admitted that Government is the sole arbiter of 
Ire amount of land revenue which may be equitably demanded ; and as that amount depends 
on the amount of the rents or assets on which it is based, it necessarily follows that the superior 
Revenue authorities and not the Civil Courts should be the final au rities for the determina- 
tion of fair rents where a settlement of revenue is being made or about to be made ; and lastly, 
there are indications in the reports received that while the High Court and the Landholders’ 
Associations are strenuously opposed to the transference to the Revenue authorities of the 
final determination of fair rents in the case of permanently-settled estates, there would 
certainly be less and possibly no serious opposition to such transference in the case of estates 
under settlement of land revenue, 

‘For these reasons His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor poses to adhere to the 

_ principles of the Bill for the settlement of rents and decision oa disputes —— areas 
under settlement of land revenue, and to adopt the principles of Chapter X of the Act as it 
stands in the settlement of rents and decision of disputes in the case of permanently-settled 
estates, while at the same time removing the doubts and difficulties which have arisen in the 
interpretation of that chapter owing to conflicting or erroneous judicial decisions: The 
Lieutenant-Governor also proposes, as regards temporarily-setiled and permanently-settled 
areas alike, to adhere to the amendments in the substantive law relating to the enhancement 
and on of rents pleads ave by ay Government of India. 

‘If the Supreme Governnient accept these proposals, His Honour would briefly explain 
them in referrmg the Bill to a Select Committee, and leave the Committee to formally 
embody them in the Bill.’ 


“Seareely had that letter issued when the following letter was received 


from the British Indian Association :— 
‘Dated Calcutta, the 11th January, 1898. 
From—Rat Rav Komar Sanvapurcanr Banavur, Secretary, British Indian Asso- 


ciation, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of smy ‘letter No. 283, dated 11th June 1897, containin. inion 
of the Committee of the British Indian Association on the provisions of the atte ae 
the Tenancy Act which is now before the Bengal Legislative Council, I am directed 
by the mittee to state that ey have reconsidered their representation to Governmen 
cry bape Pe yp procedure for the settlement of rents, the withdrawal of the i 
tion of: rg latter whe feeen nt tho vesting of euch jurisdiction in the’ svenue ’ 
authorities. Since my letter was forwarded to you, the ittee have had tho adva' 

_ of receiving important communications on the subject from several Tialinsel inediieurateke 







. whe the pro} for the alteration of the procedure for the 

- gottlement of rent, \ of the right of appeal on questions relating to the fixin 

_ of rents from the Special Judge ree at eee much to commend it, 

at they are inclined to think that the change will be ‘an improvement upon the 
page A procedure. My Committee have carefully reconsidered the question in the ight of 
the facts and arguments placed before them by the mufassal members of the Association, 
with the resuit that their views have undergone considerable modifications. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Committee are of a that they will best serve the interests of the ‘class 
they represent by withdrawing the o jections advanced in pa: ph 4 of my letter, to which 
roference has been made avove. They submit that private landlords should be in the same 
ition as the State, and that the procedure sed for the settlement of rents in Govern- 

ment estates should be open to all private landlords. : as 

‘Lf, however, the Government does not see its way to adhere to the original principle of 
the Bill in its entirety, the Committee would venture to suggest that, in cases where the 
settlement of the rate of rent is likely to affect a large area or the interests of the majority of 
the raiyats in a village. it shall be incumbent upon the Civil Court to refer such cases to an 
experienced Revenue officer for local investigation and report, and that the finding of the 
Revenue officer on the question of liability to enchancement and on the rate of rent be 
made binding on the Civil Court. What the Committee desire is that the Civil Court shall 
adjudicate in accordance with the report of the Revenue officer, and that appeals from the 
Civil Court shall ve disposed of by the Special Judge who may be appointed for the 
purpose.” .. 

“Satisfactory in one way as this change of front is, I thought it did not 
do away with the weight of adverse opiuion originally received, and I informed 
the Government of India that I adhered to my letter above quoted, but would 
leave the Select Committee to discuss the proposal in the last paragraph of 
the Association’s letter. The Government of India and the Secretary of State 
have accepted my suggestion, the Government of India remarking :— 

‘7  * * © while the Government cf India have accepted the recommendation’ 
of the Government of Bengal, they fear that they may not prove to be in the best interests of 
landlords and tenants, and believe that both classes will eventually recognize that this is so. 

‘Tae principal ground for the change of policy was the opposition of tho landlord 
class to the executive fixation of rents. ‘here is no reason why the interests of Government 
should be prejudiced on this account, and the amended Bill should provide for the retention 
of the procedure for executive rent adjustment in tho case of all Government estates as well 
as in the case of temporarily-settled areas under settlement.’ . 


“The Secretary of State’s Orders are— 


‘Ihave no cbjection to. proposed compromise, provided original Bill is maintained 
as fur as concerns temporarily-settled tracts during settlement.’ 

“We have recast the Bill accordingly. The measure, as originally intro- 
duced will be referred to a Select Committee which will be invited to recast 
the Bill on the lines now approved by higher authority, 

“Correspondence has been going on between this Government, the 
Government of India, and the Government of the North-Western Provinces with _ 
reference to certain proposed amendments of the Court of Wards Act. I am 
not, however, yet in a position to explain the ope of the intended legislation. 
I hope to have the preliminary discussions finished in time to introduce the 
measure some time this session. One wiain object of the Bill will be to place 
persons with a life interest only, or holding as executors, administrators, or® 
trustees, on the same footing as beneficial owners so far as the Court of Wards 
is concerned. It is anomalous that a person who would be disqualified if he 
were a beneficial owner, should be treated as qualified if he be an executor or 
trustee. 

« Passing from the Land Revenue to the Municipal Department, we hope to 
lay before you very shortly an elaborate Bill for reforming the Manicipal Law 
of Calcutta. 

“The necessity of legislation was originally urged upon us for the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioners to recover license tax from certain 
companies which now escape payment, and in order to supply an omission in 
section 237 of the Act which renders it impossible for the Corporation to 
exercise effective control over alterations in buildings, Since the amendment 
of the law with regard to theso points was decided on, facts were brought to 
light in connection with the alarm of plague in Calcutta, which showed that the 
_present constitution of the Municipality is ill-adapted to stand the strain of 
4 grave and sudden emergency, and fails to secure the prompt and continuous 
__execative action which is necessary in view of the fact that the sanitation and 
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conservancy of the great Indian maritime cities has now become a matter | 

of international concern. In point of fact under the present law there is no — 

Municipal constitution at all in the proper sense of the word. Everythingis fluid 
and indefinite. The Act vests in the Cominlaionens all powers whether they are 
such as a large deliberative body can properly exercise or not; but it allows 
the Chairman to exercise all the powers vested in the Commissioners, except 
those reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, subject to such limitations 
and conditions as may be imposed, before or after he has acted under this 
power, by a resolution of the Commissioners. It further confers an unlimited 
power of controlling the Chairman by the action of Committees, : By thus failing 
clearly to define the powers of the Executive, the Act renders it impossible to 
say as regards any given matter in what part of the Corporation the Executive 
resides or indeed whether there is any Executive at all. The consequences 
have been what might have been expected—a complete breakdown of the 
tonservancy of the town at a critical period and serious confusion in many 
other departments of the municipal administration, without the possibility of 
determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for such a 
stato of things lies. 

. “Tt was felt that it would be unfair to the Commissioners as a body, no less 
than to the Chairman and the heads of the Departments under him, to expect 
them to carry on the administration of the city under the altered conditions 
arising from the danger of the plague and the threatening attitude of European 
powers with a machinery so ill-adapted for its purpose, and the Government 
of India have accepted the opinion that material changes in the municipal 
constitution of Calcutta are called for. The proposals of this Government 
which were embodied in a provisional sketch of the amended law have been 
submitted to the Secretary of State, and as soon as his sanction is received, a 
complete Bill which is now under preparation will, after receiving the formal 
sanction of the Government of India, be introduced into this Council. I may 
mention that I found, when at home on leave, that a keen interestis taken 
inthis measure by the Secretary of State personally, by the commercial 
community at home and many Home authorities, who consider that a reform is 
called for without unnecessary delay. My peels have met with the 
amie approval of the Government of India. We are awaiting the orders of the - 

ecretary of State (telegraphic intimation of his assent has just been received), 
and we shall then do our best to get the measure passed after a reasonable amount 
of discussion and consideration. ‘Ihe Bill is a large and, I hope, very complete 
measure, and deals with all branches of the administration of the city. It leaves 
untouched the number of Commissioners and the existing methods of electing 
and appointing them. While it reforms the procedure for election, which is 
admitted by every one to be defective, it does not alter the franchise, nor does 
it reconstruct the present arrangement of wards. It provides the Corporation 
with an efficient executive and interposes between the main body of the 
Commissioners and the Chairman a working Committee of twelve, elected 

«and appointed so as to represent the three chief interests in Calcutta—the 
Government, the commercial community and the residents. We have made 
use of the experience of Bombay which Mr. Risley was specially deputed 
to examine on the spot. The functions of the three Municipal authorities— 
the Corporation, the General Committee, and the Chairman—are precisely 
defined and carefully distinguished. To the Corporation is reserved the power 

‘of fixing the rate of taxation, of passing the Budget and of deciding all 
the large issues which can properly be one by a deliberative assembl 
of 75 members. The Chairman, as inthe Bombay Act, is vested with all 
executive power, to be exercised, as is laid down in each case, either 
independently or subject to the approval or sanction of the Corporation or the 
General Committee as the case may be. ‘The General Committee as the working 
‘body of the Municipality stands between the deliberative and Executive authorities 
and deals with those matters which by their nature are ill-adapted for discussion 
4 the Corporation, and yet are too important to be left to be disposed of by the 

airman alone. Power is taken for the General Committee tu appoint Sub- 
committees, on which I hope to see all the real workers among the Commis- 

‘sionors utilised. When the Bill is introduced and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the distribution of powers between the Municipal authorities ‘will be a 
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matter requiring careful discussion, but there can be no doubt that the principle 
of distributing powers somewhat in the manner proposed is essential to the 
smooth and efficient working of the municipal constitution. 

“One grea: advantage from the proposed change in the constituiion is 
that I have reason to believe that the European community of Culcutta will, 
if it is accepted, no longer stand aloof from the Corporation, acting generally 
as hostile and not always well-iuf»rmed critics, but will (as Kristo Das Pal 
hoped in 1876) take their fair share in municipal work and responsibilities, 


‘The remaining provisions of the Bill are of less general interest, and will 
be explained when measure is introduced, Mr. Risley has been for 
some weeks past on special duty in connection with the Bill, preparing it 
Chapter by Chapter in communication with our Assistant Secretury and 
other competent advisers for my orders. I have been over it again and 
again section by section, and it isin my judgment a measure which will be 
welcomed by ali who have at heart the interests of Calcutta and the trade of 
Upper India. 

“The Bill embodies such of the suggestions of Mr. Justice Trevelyan’s 
Building Commission as could properly come within the scope of a Municipal 
Bill, rie take this opportunity of heartily thanking Mr. Trevelyan and his 
colleagues for the time and trouble they have bestowed on*the important matters 
referred to them. 


“The question of opening up the unhealthy and congested areas in Calcutta, 
in some of which 75 per cent. of the space is Rineipied by solid masonry, is a 
very difficult one anil no attempt has been made to deal with it in this Bill. 
A well-considered scheme for meeting a similar difficulty is now under dis- 
cussion in Bombay, and a Bill for giving effect to it has been introduced into 
Council there. It seems probable that whatever action may be taken hereafter 
in Calcutta will have to proceed on the same general lines, that is to say, a 
special Commission or Trust will have to be formed, and funds will have to be 
placed at their disposal. Where are the funds to come from? In Calcutta 
there is no land for the Government to make over for the Trust to manage 
and improve and thus convert it into a valuable asset on the security of which 
meney may be borrowed and ‘applied to the formation of new streets. The 
only alternative scems to be the imposition of some tax which might be 
administered by the Trust and might form the basis of their financial opera- 
tions. Several suggestions of this kind have been made by the Building 
Commission presi ed over ‘by Mr. Justice Trevelyan, the report of which 
will be published as soon as the Municipal Bill is introduced into Council. 
Each of these suggestions raises large economic questions on which wide 
diflerences of opinion may exist, but there can be no doubt that unless some 
means of raising funds can be devised, the prospect of improving the congested 
areas of Calcutta must be indefinitely deferred. 

“Then we have a Bill to amend the Excise Act. The Bill has been 
approved of by the Government of India subject to certain modifications which 
we huve now referred to the Board of Revenue, It ought to be ready for 
introduction by July. 

“The existing Excise Law [Bengal Act VII of 1878] has been in force for 
nearly 20 years, and like most measures of that kind, which deal with 
administrative arrangements liable to change from time to time, stands in 
need of amendment on a variety cf points, some of which have been met by 
the amending Acts IV of 1881 and I of 18838. The main objects of amending 
it at the present time are to carry into effect the pvlicy adopted by the Local 
and Imperial Governments in respect of-— 

(1) the introduction into Bengal of the Madras system of levying a 
revenue on tari by taxing the trees tapped for the purpose 0° 
drawing fari for sale as an intoxicant ; 

(2) the export of exciseable articles, including ganja, on payment of 
excise duty ; and Ee 

(3) the improvement of the provincial system of excise in regard to 
hemp drugs in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Indian Hemp Drugs Commission in so far as they have been 
accepted by the Government of India. 











“The opportunity has been taken of ‘consolidating and re-arranging j 
provisions Bags rags A the general form and arrangement of the ‘Excise 
Act, 1896. After introduction the Bill will be circulated for the opinions of 
district officers and public bodies. 

“ Next there is the Bull to amend the Salt Act. This Bill was published on 
the 17th July last under Rule 34 of the Council Rules and was circulated for 
opinion. All the opinions but one (that of the Indian Association) have been 
received. ‘I'he objects of tho Bill are as stated in the first paragraph of the 
Objecis and Reasons. The necessity for taking power to control the possession 
of salt-earth was forced upon us be the discovery of the existence in the 
24-Parganas of wn elaborate system of manufacturing illicit panga salt for sale, 
involving a loss of revenue which is estimated by different observers at 2 lakhs 
and 6 lakhsa year. There is also some reason to believe that illicit manufacture 
of the same kind exists, though not on so large a scale, in parts of Midnapore, 
The Bill has been circulated, and tbe opinions received, which are on the whole 
favourable, are being considered. It 18 robable that some of its provisions 
may be modified with the object of making it more clear that it is directed at 
the manufacture of illicit salt in large quantities for sale and not at petty 
domestic manufacture for family consumpuon. 

* Although the Bill has not yet passed into law, we resumed charge of the 
salt administration of ‘Orissa on the 1st October last, and the Salt officers there 
aro working under the Collectors there in accordance with the provisions of Act 
XII of 1882, the Northern India Salt Act, which is in force. 

“In the other saliferous tracts Bengal Act VII of 1864 is still in force, 
This does not recognise Salt officers as such, and gives all powers to the Police, 
It would be possible of course if the passing of our Bill were long delayed to 
extend Act XII of 1832 to the coast districts, but I hope we shall be able to 
get our own Bill through very shortly. 

«I may perhaps refer to the Bill to amend the Local Self-Government Act. 
This was dratted to enable District Boards to start veterinary dispensarios and 
pay veterinary doctors. In the hot weather of 1896 it was expanded into a 
measure legalising permissive local taxation for aepter-sOEHy and village 
sanitation and providing for tolls on bridges. Opinions were co lected, and in 
October 1896 the Government of India communicated certain criticisms. 

“ We cannot, however, proceed with the Bill at present, as it is understood 
that the Government of India has under consideration a new set of arrange- 
ments affecting Provincial and local finance, but I hope that the measure 
Will not be lost sight of. The necessity of improving the water-supply 
and sanitation of villages is generally admitted, and District Boards are ut 
eo suffering from the inexpansive character of their revenues undey all 

eads except that of road cess, which increases but very slowly as revaluations 
are made. The only means of giving them relief is by vesting them with 
certain powers of permissive local taxation for purposes of local interest and 
importance such as water-supply, sanitation, educaticn and medical relief. 

“A further reason against proceeding with the Bill at present is that 
proposal is before the Government of India for reorganising the Public Works 
and District Works establishments in Bengal. 

In the Judicial Department we have a short Bill for extending to the 
Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, with such modifications as are required by local 
circumstances, the provisions of sections 15, 156A and 16 which were inse 
by Act VIII of 1895 in the Police Act, V of 1861, together with portions of 
other sections of a subsidiary character. 

“The sections in question authorize (a) the quartering of additional police 
in areas which are in a disturbed or dangerous state, and the recovery of the 
cost from the inhabitants, and (3) the award of cumpensation to sufferers from 
miseonduct of the inhabitants of such areas. They do not at present apply 
gither to Calcutta or the suburbs thereof, for which there are specixl Po ice 
Acts (viz., Acts IV and I of 1866, passed by the Bengal Council), and the 
riots which occurred in the Northern Division of Calcutta in June and July last 
have snggested the desirability of introducing them into these areas, to 
ready for use in case of need. Provisions similar to section 15 of the Act of 
1861 (as to the quartering of additional police in a disturbed area at the 
of tho inhabitants) have been enacted also for the City of Madras by Madras At 
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III of 1888, sections 20and 22, and for Bombay districts by Bombay Act 
IV of 1890, sections 25 and 26. The necessity of this measure was brought out 
in connection with the Tallah riots, and it has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, 
“Mr. Wigley has also kindly drafted for us a General Clauses Bill which has 
ne to the Government of India for approval. The Bill follows the General 
Chansed Act passed by the Supreme Council last year, and it is necessary because 
) that Act applics only to laws passed by the Supreme Council, and (2) the 
eneral Clauses Act of this Province [V (B.C.) of 1867] contains but a very small 
number of definitions. Each Province should have a General Clauses Act on 
the lines of the Government of India’s Act of last year dealing with the Acts 
of its Council,” 


AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, VIII OF 1885. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Bill to amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, be referred toa Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, the Hon’ble Mr. Pratt, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Toynbee, the Hon'ble Norendra Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Saligram Singh, 
the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Luchmessur Singh of Darbhanga, and the 


Mover. 


The How’str Basu Surenpranatn BanerJer said :—“ Now that the motion 
has been made that this Bill be referred to a Select Committee, the time has 
come when under the’rules of the Council the principle of the Bill may be 
discussed, and those principles, I may observe, are of the greatest possible 
importance in a country like Bengal, with its teeming agricultural population. 
But apart from itsintrinsic importance, the Bill raises collateral issues which 
deserve serious consideration, The Bill may be divided into two parts—the 
first part has reference to what may be called the ‘ prevailing rate’ clauses of 
the enhancement sec‘ions which purport to afford facilities to zamindars to 
enhance rents. ‘The second part raises issues of a still graver character. It 

ractically repeals Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act and substitutes 
for it provisions which cannot but lead to considerable discussion and contro- 
versy, and which, I am afraid, will be considered in some quarters as being 
retrograde and reactionary in their character. With reference to the first 
art of the Bill—I would refer to section 30 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The section lays down the conditions under which zamindars may enhance 
rents, and clause (a) provides that when a tenant holds land at a rate lower 
than the prevailing rate for land of the same description in the same village 
that constitutes a ground of enhancement. It is now proposed to alter the 
law and substitute the words ‘Jadjoining or neighbouring village’ for the 
words ‘same village. That was the law before 1885. The law then was 
much more elastic, and afforded wider facilities to zamindars for purposes of 
enhancement. But in 1884 the law was amended, and, as I have said, for the 
words ‘adjoining or neighbouring villege’ the words ‘the same village’ 
were substituted, thus imposing a restriction upon the power of enhancement 
possessed by zamindars, It is now proposed to place zamindars in the same 
position in which they were before 1885. If the present law is a real hardship 
to zamindars, if it operates as an injustice, I would not be understood as 
standing in the way of the removal of areal grievance. At any rate this is 
a matter we ought to consider, andI have not the slightest doubt that it 
will be carefully considered by the Select Committee to whom the Bill will be 
referred. ‘Then as regards the second point to which Your Honour has 
referred in your opening statement, I desire to call the attention of the Council 
to an observation which the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill made in 
introducing the Bill into Council. He said it was no part of the intention of 
the authors of the Bill in any way to interfere with the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts pr the jurisdiction by way of appeal to those courts which is conferred 
by theexisting law. As far, however, as I can see, I hold that the modifica- 
tions which this Bill proposes will have the effect of curtailing to a very serious 
extent the jurisdiction now vested in the Civil Courts. Under.the existing law 
the matters which are referred to in Chapter X are matters which are dis- 
posed of by the Reyenye authorities in accordance with the forms of judicial 





dure, In the exerciso of their functions under this er, such | 
Pre ut iptaiia ahd Peeceecs felicia officers, Against any orders passed 1 
em an appeal lies to the Special Judge, who for the most part is a Covena 
ivilian of the rank of a District Judge; and there is a further appeal to. the 
High Court. Now all this is altered under the Bill, The Revenue officers 
not he guided by the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code; they will act in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Government, but not necessarily subject 
to the procedure of the Civil Courts, those rules being in the nature of instruc- 
be issued by the executive authority of the Government and subject only to 
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discretion. Again, the appeals against the orders of the Revenue authorities 

b he preferred no longer to the Civil Courts or the Special Judge, but to. 

er Revenue authorities. The procedure wiil be summary, and the tribunal 

will not be a judicial tribunal; and the appellate authority of the High Court, 
as I read the Bill, will also be curtailed.” 


The How’stx Mr. Finvoane said:—“The provisions of the present law 
both as to appeals to the Special Judge and to the High Court remain in the 
revised Bill exactly as they are now in respect of permanently-settled estates,” 


The How’ste Surexpranatn Banerser said:—“ The revised Bill has just 
been laid before us, and I have not had time to study its provisions.” 


The How’sre Tue Prestpent said:—‘‘As regards permanently-scttled 
estates, things will remain practically as they now are, except for a slight 
shiortening of the procedure to make it more simple and expeditious. As 
regards temporuarily-settled estates and estatcs directly under Government, we 
intend ‘to adopt a new procedure.” 


Tne Hon’ste Surenpranatn Banersex said :—“ 'That limits the scope of the 

Bill ; but having regard to the sympathy which the Government showed for the 
peasantry of the country when the ‘Tenancy Act was passed in 1885, when it 
modified the summary procedure, it does not seem to me that a case has been 
made out for the resumption of the powers which it parted with in 1885. I 
thankfully admit that the scope of the Bill has been restricted, but. as regards 
the Government and its tenants, I say with great deference that the Govern- 
ment having deliberately given up the right. which it. possessed of a summary 
procedure between itself and its tenants, no case has been made out for the 
resumption of the powers which it abandoned of its own will in 1885, I.must 
say that I cannot express any sympathy with the letter which Your Honour 
réad as having been received from the British Indian Association in which they 
have withdrawn from the position which they formerly maintained in condem- 
nation of this summary method of procedure. I think the judicial procedure 
is best suited to the circumstances of this country, and that procedure ought to 
" be continued. I have one other remark to make, This Bill provides—I speak 
subject to correction—for a table of rates, I desire to record my humble protest 
<a the adoption of any such table. There are distinguished Reyenue 

' officers in this Council, and I ask them whether it will be possible for Revenue 
officers to look carefully into these rates. They will involve the inspection of 
every piece of land in the village, and I ask whether it is within the range of: 
practical politics for the Revenue officer to go from field to field to satisfy himself 
‘that the rate which is to be fixed is a fair and correct rate? The practical result 
will be that the fixing of the rates will be left to the amins, and we all know 
what that means. One of the worst-paid class of public servants, their financial 
exigencies too often put a very severe strain upon their honesty, It is, there 
fore, most undesirable to add to the powers which they possess. These are the 
observations which I desire to submit for the consideration of the Council and. 
the Select Committee, and I hope and trust that when the bill emerges from 
the hands of the Select Committee, it will be so modified and revised that it will 
commend itself to the approval and judgment, not only of this Council, but of 


the country at large.” 
Tne How’ste Basu Karr Caray Banerser said :— I think it iny duty to. 


take exce tion, at this stege, to the principle of the Bill, even with the % 
‘ cations wi ich, we are now informed, have been introduced into it, What 1 feel. 
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Jig that tho principle of the Bil, in certain contexts at sny rato, is tainted. with 


tendency, obs -of late, to neutralise the judicial control of the High 

Jourt, in the interests of Revenue officers who think they are hampered in 
the gl of their functions by such judicial control. In paragraph 3 of the 
Statement.of Objects and Reasons, in connection with the Bill, certain com- 
plaints are made on behalf of Revenue officers. Now, these complaints are 
nothing more or less than complaints against certain decisions of the High 
Qourt, inwhich it was held that Revenue officers had no jurisdiction in certaim 
matters in which they would fain have jurisdiction, and the object of the 
Bill is, as we have it in the opening clause, ‘to clear up doubts and difficulties,’ 
Those doubts and difficulties are cleared up by expressly conferring on Revenue 
officers jurisdiction in matters in which, as the present Act is interpreted by 
the High Court, they have no jurisdiction, and should not have jurisdiction. 


' But not only so. In certain contexts at any rate, as the Bill provides, Revenue! 


officers. are exempted from what, perhaps, they consider to be the trammels' 
of certain proyisions of the law under which the Civil Courts have to act. 
The assumption of summary jurisdiction by Revenue officers will entail an 
amount of hardship to tenants which it is impossible to overestimate, especially, 
coupled, as it is, with the provision that appeals from their decisions will lie to 
the superior Revenue authorities in an ascending scale. The poor tenant will 
hardly be in a. position to,challenge these decisions in the Civil Court, and, in® 
most cases, they will remain unchallenged altogether ; for he will have to wait all 
the time taken up in the decision of the lower Revenue authorities;and the review 
of that decision by thehigher Revenue authorities, before he can. institute 
proceedings in the Civil Coart; and the same litigation will have to be prose- 
cuted twice over. This, 1 submit, will be a great grievance as far as tenants are. 
concerned. Then, with regurd to the settlement of rent, it has already been 
observed, and I may repeat, that no principle of any kind has been laid down. 
for the guidance,of the Revenue officers. Inthe last clavse of the section bear- 
ing on, it, there is a reference to certain principles regarding the enhancement of 
rent, but they.inyolve a cumbrous,procedure, and as the preceding clauses pro- 
vide a readier procedure, it is not difficult to imagine which of these procedures 
will be. availed. of by Revenue officers for the settlement of rent. Practically, it 
will be based on no appreciable, principle, and rent. will have to be settled more 
or less arbitrarily, It may be said that, sometimes, matters are disposed of more 
readily, if we adopt what may be described asthe patriarchal system, but that 
is a, system. which\can be worked by patriarchs alone, and not by tyoung: and 
inexperienced Revenue officers. One remark more, and that with regard to the 
definition, proposed to be introduced, of the term ‘prevailing rent,’ The 
definition is very obscure, and whatis more, it will be unworkable, and lead to 
consequences detrimental to the interests of tenants. A new principle has been: 
introduced in the definition of ‘prevailing, rent.’ Instead of understanding: the 
expression in. the sense of rent paid by the majority of tenants, section 4 of: 
the, Bill amending section 314. provides that. ‘the highest of such rates at) / 
which and at rates higher than which a larger portion of those lands is held’ 
than isheld at lower rates.may be taken to. be the: prevailing! rate.’ It very» 
often happens that in a village, a-larze portion of the land isheld by a single 
individual. Some onein favour with the landlord may helpthe landlord to 
bolster up the rate ofrent,. But.thatis.not all. Having regard to the proce- 
dure in the 'Civil.Court, it will be-impossible to ascertain the prevailing rent 
according to this method. When the tenants .areexamined, although they may 
be.in a position to say what their rents are, they are often ignorant of the area 
of land comprised in their holdings; and it »will be.next to impossible for the 
Courts to ascertain the, prevailing rate of rent) according to this definition. 
The matter is not made at all clearer, while there. is danger of rents being 
fixed arbitrarily, which will be disastrous. It may be said that there is a pro- 
vision, in the Bill for instructions from the Local Government to Revenue 
officers in the matter of the, settlement. of rent, and that they may be 
expected to settle rent in accordance with those instructions; but 1 venture to © 
say, that such instructions may not have anything like consistency or continuity 


ri conic ag ga Veg them, and.as not open to inspection by tke people, 


strike the public a8 charged with a periodic element of variance. Vor 
these reasons, I oppose the principle of the Bill.” 


+. 
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_ . The Hon'ble Mx, Frsucane said:—“Ishall reply very briefly to the observa 
tions which have been made upon the pen ae of this Bill, and Geet of aN 
may say that I understand that the two Honourable non-official members, who 


have addressed the Council, have spoken in the interests of raiyats. I cgratu- 


late them and the Council on the fact that there are some Honourable elected 
Members who speak on behalf of raiyats and lookafter their interests, and from 
that point of view they have my entire sympathy. But 1 think the conclusions 
to whieh they have come are based on a misapprehension of the Bill as it is 
now proposed to modify it. As I have already said, it is not proposed to alter 
the present procedure, or to abolish the Civil Code Procedure in the settlement 
of rents in permanently-settled estates, which comprise more than 90 per cent. 
of the whole of the estates in Bengal. With reference to them, there is 

olutely no change proposed in the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, appeals 
being heard by the Special Judge and High Court exactly as at present. In 
the case of all other estates, that is to say, temporarily-settled and Government 
estates where questions of right, title and the like arise in connection with 
the settlement and preparation of a record-of-rights, not only is the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts not curtailed, but it is actually extended. It is loft 
to the parties to move the Civil Courts on all questions except the amount 
of a fair rent. There is no appeal to the High Court under the present law in 
frespect of questions of rent, the Special Judge giving the final decision, 
and there is to be no appeal to the High Court on the question of amount of a 
fair rent under the Bill. Therefore, I say that the idea that the jurisdiction 


of the Civil Courts is interfered with is without foundation. Then as regards 


the prevailing ‘rate, I explained, when I introduced the Bill, the reasons that 
have influenced the Government in extending the area of comparison, and I 
don’t think it necessary to reiterate what I then said. The Hon’ble: Member 
who spoke last said that the procedure for ascertaining a prevailing rate 
will be unworkable; I can only say that the object is to make it possible to 
find what the prevailing rate is, where there is one at all. At present it is said 
that it is illusory to give zamindars the prevailing rate as a ground of 
enhancement of rent, when, in fact, it can nowhere be worked as a ground of 
enhancement. If any Honourable Member will suggest a more workable 
definition that that proposed in the Bill, I feel sure that the Government will be 
very glad to consider it. The Courts have held that the prevailing rate is a 
uniform rate paid by the majority of tenants in a village. Such a thing as a 
uniform rate paid by a majority of the tenants in a village does not generally 
exist even where rates do exist and are recognised, and therefore it is necessary 


* to have some sort of definition, such as we here propose, if the prevailing rate 


is to be worked at all. The only other point on which any remarks have 
been made is regarding the proposed table of rates. It is said that a table of 
rates cannot be made; that it is impossible for a Settlement or Revenue Officer 
to prepare such a table. But I would point out that the section is permissive 
merely, as it says that if the Revenue Officer finds it practicable to do so, he 
may prepare a table of rates. If it isnot practicable, he will not ‘attempt to 
prepare a table. In some parts of the country it is practicable; where it is not 
a table of rates will not be framed. It has been said that no principle has been 
laid down in the Bill for the settlement of rents. Rents in permanently- 


settled estates are only to be enhanced on certain grounds which are’ distinct gh 


specified in the law; as regards estates which are temporarily-settled and 

overnment estates, three or four systems are laid down under which all or 
any of the Revenue officers may act. I think Honorable Members, when the 
examine the revised Bill, will be satisfied that it is not so very dangerous 
a measure as they think, and I hope that when it emerges from ‘the Commit- 
tee, it will meet with the approval of the Council.” 


The Hon’ble The Prestenr said :—“ I hope Honourable Members will study 
with very considerable care the provisions of this Bill which relate to the question 
of the prevailing rate, and I hope they will carefully read the papers which have 
been sent up with regard to the Bill, and that the deliberations of the Select 
Committee will result in evolving a satisfactory measure. It is an extremely 
difficult subject, I admit.. The papers, relating’ to this Bill were sent out to 


me when I was on my way out from home, and having nothing todo, I 
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carefully studied them on board, and canié to the conclusion that it would 
be better. not to interfere with the procedure prescribed by the existing law , 
with regard to permanently-settled estates. Both the Government of fadia 
and the Sceretary of State have accepted that view, and they have equally * 
accepted the view that as 2 pa Government estates and other temprrarily- 
settled estates, the law should be in Bengal as it is in other parts of the country; 
and as regards such estates, I think the Council will not be wrong in accepting 
the proposals which are put forward in the Bill now before the Council.” 





The Motion was put and agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt moved for leave to introduce a Bill toextend certain ~ 
portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the town and suburbs of Calcutta. 


He said :— 
“I move for leave to introduce a Bill to extend certain portions of Act V 






of 1861 to the town and suburbs of Calcutta. The power of quartering ad- o" 


ditional police in disturbed areas at the expense of the inhabitants was con- 
ferred on the Local Government by section 15 of Act V of 1861 .as originally 
passed. That section was recast by Act VIII. of 1895, and a clause was added 
empowering the Local Government to exempt any person or class of persons 
from liability to bear any portion of the cost of such extra police. By section 
15A of this latter Act an important provision was introduced whereby any in- 
habitant of an area proclaimed as being ina disturbed or dangerous state 
might recover compensation from the inhabitants of that area for damage to 
property or for grievous bodily injury, The circumstances of the riots which 
occurred at Chitpur and in the northern parts of Calcutta on the 30th of June 
and the Ist of July Jast; must still be fresh in the memory of Hon’ble Members 
of this Council. On that occasion His Honour the Officiating Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor considered the question of quartering additional police in the disturbed 
parts of the town at the expense of the Muhammadan inhabitants; but when a 
reference was made to the Advocate-General and myself as to the legality of 
any such action, we gave it as our decided opinion that Act V of 1861 does 
not apply to Calcutta and its suburbs, and that the proposed expedient was 
therefore not possible, 

“And we gave our opinion in the form of the joint memorandum in my 
hands, It isa somewhat lengthy opinion; I therefore do not propose to read 
it to you in extenso, but will only state the substance. Act V of 1861 never did 
apply to the town of Calcutta. “If Honourable Members will refer to that Act, 
the will see that it applies to what is described as the ‘General Police District’ 
under the control of an officer called the Inspector-General of Police and his 
Deputies. Now, by Act XIII of 1856 of the Supreme Council, which was 
repealed by Act 1V of 1866 of this Council, the police of Calcutta were 
placed under the control of an officer called the Commissioner of Police, who still 
occupies the position given to him on that occasion. With reference to the 
suburbs of Calcutta, no doubt Act V of 1861 did apply to them at the time it 
was passed, but subsequently by Act II of 1866 the dae were excluded from 
the provisions of that Act by a notification issued under section 1 of that 
Act, There the matter would have rested were it not for the introduction 
in section 15 of the Act as amended by Act VIII of 1895 of the words ‘any 
area subject to its aan At first sight it would seem that that expression 
was wide enough to include Calcutta and its suburbs, but as a matter of fret, the 
Act nowhere repeals the peciel enactments to which I have referred, and to this 

the Commissioner of Police exercises control both over the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta. And when we examine how those words came into the 
section, we find that they were brought in simply to make the language of the 
first sub-eection uniform with that of sub-sections (2) and (3), As a matter of 
fact the draft Bill presented to the Supreme Council did not contain the 
words to which I have referred, and neither in the — in Council, 
nor in the report of the Select Committee is there the slightest allusion to the 
reason for changing the language employed. ‘Thus by reference to the general 
‘Scope of the Act and the history of Act VIII of 1895, we came to the decided 
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conclusion that Act V of 1861 extends neitherto the suburbs nor the town * 
of Calcutta, Toon, heb A wi: 

“ Now the Bill which it is desired to introduce is in itself a small measure, 
having for its object the removal of an anomial whereby the Local Govern- 
ment is debarred from using in the metropolis the resource of quartering extra 
police on the inhabitants of a disturbed locality. The power to take such ac- 
tion already exists with respect not only to all rural areas, but also to the great 

cities of Northern India, and such large and populous towns as Patna, Gaya, 
Dacca and Howrah, the last of which is practically a suburb of Calcutta. More- 
over, there is a similar provision as regards the city of Madras to be found in 
section 20 of Madras Act III of 1888. 

« The causes which lead to agrarian disturbances, such as quarrels about 
chur land or rent dispates between landlords and tenants, may not be expected 
to find a place in Calcutta, But expcrience has shown, both in the caso of last 
year's riots and in the serious riots at Sham Bazaar in 1891, that religious 
excitement in a populous city may quickly be fanned into a flame, spreading 
disaster and consternation far and wide. Outbursts of popular excitement are 
often sudden, and cannot generally be foreseen, and where, as in Caleutta, the 
population is mixed and comprises a large body of low Muhammadans employed 
at the mills and factories, there is necessarily a risk of occasional outbreaks of 
lawlessness. ‘ Apart from disturbances which arise from religious excitement or 
class animosity, there might possibly be an outbreak of persistent incendiarism, 

“such as has been known to happen in some mufassal districts. 1s it right or 
expedient that the arm of the Local Government should remain shortened _ so 
that it cannot uso the same repressive and punitive measures for organized ter- 
rorism and crime in Calcutta, as it can in all other territories under its sway ? 
I think there can be but one answer to this question, and I trust this Council 
will speedily provide the remedy by means of the enabling Bill which I now 
seek to introduce. 

“The material sectious of Act V of 1861, as amended by Act VIII of 1895, 
which should be extended to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, are sections 
15, 15A, and 16, with some modifications to suit local circumstances. As 
regards the Town of Calcutta, an officer to be appointed by Government would 
fissoss and levy the cost of additional police and of compensation for injury, 
while the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, who exercises jurisdiction over the 
suburbs, would perform those functions in the Suburbs. In sub-section (2) 
of section 16 the words ‘All moneys paid or recovered under sections 13, 14 
and 15 shall be credited to a fund to be called the General Police Fund,’ 
and’ have been replaced by ‘ All moneys paid or recovered under section 16 
—as sections 13 and 14 are not extended under the Bill, and there is no exist- 
ing General Police Fund for Calcutta and the suburbs, nor is it necessary to 
establish one for the purposes of this Bill alone. Finally, I would draw atten- 
tion to the proposed omission from sub-section (1) of section 15A af the words 
‘being an inhabitant of such area.’ Under the existing law, only residents of 
the disturbed area can be awarded compensation for injury from the miscon- 
duct of the inhabitants. Such a limitation seems hardly just for Calcutta, 
where a disturbed area would often be frequented by strangers on business or 
by persons passing through and who had received no warning of impending 
danger. Such was the case during the recent riots, and I rm only instance 

“the case of the two young officers travelling inoffensively on bicycles towards 
Damh-Dum, who were attacked on the Circular Road by an excited and insensate 
mob, and who might have been killed had it not been for the humane interven- 
tion of a Hindu mill-owner who afforded them a temporary asylum. With 
these observations, I move for leave to introduce the bill.” 


s 


' "The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 19th March 1898. 
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REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA. COMMISSION. 
No. 1472M.—The 14th March 1898. —The following Report is published for 
general information. * 

H. H. RISLEY, 


Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
REPORT 


BY THE 


COMMISSION APPOINTED TO CONSIDER WHAT AMENDMENTS ARE REQUIRED 


IN THE * 


LAW RELATING TO BUILDINGS AND STREETS | 
wT ty 4 
CALCUTTA. 
pis ox ly 
PRELIMINARY. 

The Commission was constituted by the Government of Bengal under Constitation of 
Resolution No. 1973M, dated the Gth April, 1897,["] the personnel being as Commission. 
follows :— Ns 

Tue Hon’sre Mr. Justice Teevecyan Pe i o» President. 


fry: 
BOSD se a 








Tur Hon’ste Mr. H H. Risuey, ce. aus eos} 

Tne Hon’nte Mr. J. G. H. Grass, o1x, ae site. 

Mr. H. 0. Wittiams bes bes 

Mr. A. J. Huoues, o.1 8. ne eee sac 

Basu Katry Navra Mirrer mt i i) pAlembere. 

Basu Nain Beart Strcar ei ea As 

Surcron-Magox H. J. Dyson sale 

Mr. W. Banxs Gwyrner pee] 


Mr. F. G. Wictry me ay Seerctary. 

On the 4th June, 1897, Mr. W. R. Bright was appointed to be a member 
vice Mr. Williams who had proceeded on furlough. Mr. F. Peacock acted as 
Secretary from the 6th May to the 80th June, 1897, during Mr, Wigley’s 
employment on other work. There bave been no other changes in tho personnel 
of the Commission. 

2. The dutics of the Commission, as described in the Resolution of the 


6th April, 1897, may bo stated as follows :— mp ation of Com 
(1) to inquire into the history and operation of the statute-law and bye- ¢ ee 
laws for regulating the construction of buildings, the formation ‘ 
of streets, and the protection of streets from encroachment, 


in Calcutta ; 

(2) to ascertain in what particulars (if any) such law and bye-laws have 
proved defective ; 

(3) to inquire whether new building rogulations aro needed for Calcutta, 
and, if so, whether a Building Act is necessary, or whether the 
case can be met by amending the existing law; 

(4) to consider whether different sets of building regulations are not 
desirable for different quarters of the town, looking to the local 
circumstances of the dierent areas; 

(5) if new building regulations be found necessary, to ascertain what 
changes in the existing law are needed, with special reference 


t 


o— 
( fixing the minimum width of public streets, 
») limiting the height of houses in relation to the width of the 

streets on which they stand, : 
¢) controlling the construction of brick buildings on bustce lands, 
fixing the minimum size of courtyards within houses, and 

¢) fixing the minimum to be left between the backs of houses 
for the purpose of ventilation ; 


('] Papor No 1 in Appendix L. 
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(6) to Cobiider to What extent the ptineiplés revognined pba 0 
enactments relating to town buildings reqifire to be 
with teférence to the soil, climate and rainfall of Calcutta, 
= prevailing diseases, and the habits of all classes of the popu- 
ation ; 
(7) to inquire into the desitability of opening out congested tracts in 
Dalontta, and to ascertain the most feasible plan for opening 
out such tracts ; and 
(8) to inquire whether the special citeumstances of Chloutta call for 
. any modification of the ordinary law of land acquisition. 
Main object of 8. The intimate connection between defective dwelling-houses ahd spaces 
Commission's in- and epidemic disease was mentioned in the Resolution, and reference was made 
to the spread of plague in Western India, to the extent to which overcrowding 
revails in Calcutta, and tothe fact that the method of construction of buildings 
in the older part of the town impedes or renders impossible any effective 
conservancy. It was, in short, mainly in the interests of the public health 
that the Commission was called into existence. 
Gendtal! direo- 4. Asregards the direction, character and limits of their inquiries, the 
tions to Ootiamis-Commission were given a perfoctly free hand, With referencd t» the opén- 
ing out of congested tracts, the Commission were requested (with or Without 
going into the details of any particular scheme of street improvement) to 
examine the general principles on which st¢éh operations ougtt to bé conducted 
in order to make them financially as well as stracturally successful. And it 
was explained that the issuo which lies in fact at the root of the whole inquiry 
is to what extent and in what directions private rights may equitably be made 
to give way to public needs. 
i os to 5. In consequence of the earthquake of the 12th June, 1897, which 
earthquakes. caused widespréad damage to buildings in Caleutta; the Government of 
Bengal, ina letter dated the 21st idem") requested thé Cohimission to consider 
whether any regulations should be framed with the objeet of rendering build- 
ings in the City less liable to be damaged by earthquakes. Again, in a memo- 
randum dated the 9th August, 1897,[*] the Commission were requested by the 
Government to consider the question of amending the law’sd as to provide 
for the possible contingency of earthquakes, or to give the Municipal Constinle 
at ope sioners wider powers than those which they at present possess for determining 
% _ the nature of the repairs that should be executed after an earthquake. 
Delay is f- 6. ‘The Commission were, by the Resolution ofthe 6th April; 1897, reqaested 
mission Boport, +9 enter upon their labours at once, and to report, to the Government the results 
tog of their deliberations within six months, An apology is due for the delay which 
has occurred in submitting this report, but it may be explained that some of 
the:members of the Commission were absent from Caleutta:for several months 
and that, in consequence of all having other duties, to attend to, it was found 
impossible to arrange for frequent: sittings. Difficulty was also experienced 
in obtaining prompt replies to some of the letters issued' by the Commission 
and even now replies have not been received from some.of the gentlemen who 
were asked to assist the Commission by an expression of their views, 
| Method of work. 7. . The Commission have sat twenty-one times, to'discuss the questions re- 
ferred to them, to consider the materials supplied to or-eolléeted by them, and 
to take the evidence of witnesses, It was considered that the best as to obtain 
the assistance of gentlemen and associations having knowledge of the circums- 
tances with which the Commission had to deal was to formulate ‘a set of ti 
This was done at an early stage, and the. questions[*} were: widel a at. 
Many valuable opinions have been aoceisad in answer to the said pace: 
£ome other circulars were sent to gentlemeft andiassociations from nar kre 
desired to obtain opinions on particular points... Ai the: papers: téodived by the 
pen paca mm genase Abeoe Vinaclare provided: ample materials) it af only 
| necessary to;take the evidence of three : 
Dr. Banks and Babu Jada Nath Sen fer apne dg 
appended Bs: bis! wr iy oe, are 


Paper No. 9 in Appendix VII, 


tl Paper No 1 in Appendix VII, 
_ Pj Paper No. 2 in Appondix V, 
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HistoRY AND OPERATION OF THE STATUTE-LAW AND BYE-LAWS FOR REGULATING 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, THE FORMATION OF STREETS, AND THE 
PROTECTION OF STREETS FROM ENCROACHMENT, IN CaLcurTA. 


Statute-law, 


8. The statute-law re to the construction of buildings, from the Preliminary. 
earliest t.mes; has been collected and printed in Paper No. 1 in Appendix 
II to this report. The portions of that luw which bear more particularly on 
the mattets deult with by the Commission, and the statute-law relating to the 
formation of streets and the protection of streets ftom encroachment, are as . 
follows. 
9, The earliest enactment for regulating the constraction of buildings Incombustible 
in Calcutta was Act XII of 1837, passed by the Governor-General of roofs. 
India in Council. ‘Ihe object of this:Act was mérély to secure the provision 
of ah outer-roof of incombustible materials on houses and out-houses, The 
Act authorised Magistrates to impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 100 on the 
owner of aty house or out-house built after the 1st November, 1837, and not 
duly provided with such a roof; empowered the Superintendent of Police to 
tender to the owner of any house or vut-house built before the Ist November, 
1887, the amount required for covering the same with such a roof; and 
authorised the same official to cause such a roof to be constructed in any 
case in which an nae rs eats to do so. 
10. (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 36, prohibited, under of'a daily Inftammable 
fine not exceeding Rs. 10,— ae 7 roofs and ae 
(a) the use of grass, leaves, mats or other inflammable material for the 
external roofs or walls of huts or other buildings erected in the 
future, and 
(4) the continued use, except with the written consent of the Commis- 
sioners, of such materials in such buildings erected in the past 
which were contiguous to or adjoined any other building, 


(2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 142, and Bengal Act IV of 1876, 


section 211, coutained ‘similar provisions, . ue 
(3) Bengal Act II of 1888, section 224, re-enacted the former law, with od 
sdie modifications, ‘". 


11. (1) Act Il of 1848, section 18,— 


beginaing to dig or lay the foundations of any new house, or 
to rebuild any house ; and 

(4) provided that every such foundation should be Isid at such level as 
the Commissioners’ Surveyor should direct. 


(2) Act XIl of 1852, section 40, repeated section 18 of Act II of 1848 
with some modifications. 

(3) Act XIV of 1856, section 54, provided that, before beginning to build 
or re-build a house, notice should be given to the Commissioners and a plan 
submitted showing the levels at which it was proposed to lay the foundation 
and lowest floor. Section 55 allowed the Commissioners a period of 14 days for 
signifying their sera! of the proposed levels and fixing other levels ; 
section 56 empowered them to alter or demolish a building within the same 

iod if no notice had been sent or ifthe building had been constructed at 
lspproved levels; and section 57 authorised the builder to proceed according 
to the plan sent in if the Commissioners failed to act within that period. 

(4) Bengal Act ‘VI of 1863, sections 160 to 163, and Bengal Act IV of 
1876, sections 268 to 271 ponteined aeees provisions, the latter Act however 
only Wt SIGUE. ah Ae Det as OF ZORRO " 

| ‘ot XI of 1856, section 52, prohil bited e erection of buildings 
upon a lower level than would allow of the drainage being led into a public 


: Uj Erection and 
(a) required 14 days’ notice to be given to the Commissioners before oem of build. 









(History and operation of the statuteaw and 





bye-laws for regulating the construe. 
tion of buildings, the formation of streets, and the protection of streets from 
encroachment, in Calcutta.) 


sewer or into some place into which the Commissioners were empowered to 
their sewers. 
mrt) Wazeci Act_VI of 1863, section 158, and Bengal Act IV of 1876, 
section 275, contained similar provisions. 
(7) The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888)— 


(a) by section 235, provides that before beginning to build a now house, 
or to convert a hut or temporary structure into a house, a site 
plon shall be submitted to the Commissioners and their sanction 
to the site obtained, the Commissioners being bound to approve 
or disapprove of the site within 30 days; _ j 

(2) by section 436, provides that before beginning to build a new 
house on a site approved under section 235, or to re-build or 
materially alter the structure of any house, an application shal] 
be made to the Commissioners, describing the building, statin 
its dimensions and the pipes for which it is intended, and 
giving a plan of the building and other detai's; 

(c) by section 237, requires the Commissioners within 30 days from 
receipt of such application either to sanction or to disallow 
the building, or to call for further information in respect of 
certain detuils, and authorises the Commissioners to reject. any 
plan, section or description unless signed by a competent builder 
or surveyor; 

(d) by section 288, requires the Commissioners, within 80 days from 
receipt of detuils roquired under section 237, cither to approve 
of the propose:l building, or to disupprove of it for certain speci- 
fied reasons, and provides that, if the Commissioners go disa) 
prove of the building, it shall not be proceeded with until their 
requirements are mot ; 

(e) by section 239, allows the simultaneous submission of site-plan, 
application, plans and details in respect of a new house, with 
the proviso that the pomrieed period of 380 days shall not 
commence to run until the site las been approved, and that, if 
work be not commenccd within one yearfrom date of approval, 
it shall not be begun without submitting a fresh application; 

(f) by section 240, authorises the Commissioners to demolish any build- 
ing which has been commenced without sending in a site plan 
or without obiaining their approval to the site plan ; 

(9) by section 241, authorises the Commissioners to demolish or alter any 
building or alteration which is commenced— 

i) without sending in an application, or 
i”) without waiting the prescribed period of 30 days, or 


i) otherwise than in accordance with the information furnished 


by the builder, or 
(2) in contravention of any lawful orders issued by tho Commis 
sioners ; 

(A) by section 242, authorises fines for building a new houso without 
sending in the prescribed site-plan, or for building, re-building 
or materially altering the structure of any house without 
making the prescribed application ; 

(t) by section 243, lays down, in respect of buildings which it is pro- 
posed to construct under section 286, certain requirements 
and prohibitions as to levels and width of foundation, level for 
facilitating drainage, height of plinth, privies, ventilation and 
free circulation bed air; and x " ed 

7 section 244, authorises building or re-building to bo proceed 

(7) by ‘with if the Commissioners fall to pass aida within the pre- 
scribed period of 30 days, feral 
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tion of buildings, the formation of streets, and the protection of streets from 
encroachment, in Calcutta.) ts 


12, (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 50, empowered the Commissioners to Building over _ 

control the erection of buildings over sewers or drains. Sewer or drain, 
(2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 156, and Bengal Act 1V of 1876, | 

section 274, contained similar provisions, | 
(3) The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888), section 2438, clause (a), | 

re-enacts the former law. 5 | 
13. (1) Act XII of 1852, section 10,empowered the Commissioners or their Ruinous baila | 

surveyor to secure the demolition or repair of any house, building or wall, or ings, ete. 1 

anything affixed thereto, when in a ruinous state or likely to fall. Notice was 

to be given to the owner or occupier to demolish or repair, and in his default 

the Commissioners themselves were empowered to take the necessary action, all 

expenses incurred being recoverable from the owner. 


(2) Act XIV of 1856, section 37, Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 143, and 4 


sieaatte nates 


Bengal Act TV of 1876, section 266, contained similar provisions, 

(3) The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888), section 233, re-enacted the 
former law, and declared that sections 207 and 208 {summarised in para- #: 
erphes 25 (5) and 20 (8), infra} shall apply to houses demolished or repaired tt 
under these powers. pee 

14, (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 90, authorised the Commissioners to repair, Dangerous build- _ 
protect or enclose avy building, tank, ete., which was, for want of sufficient @8* ¢ 
repair, protection or enclosure, dangerous to passengers. 4 

(2) Bengal Act V1 of 1863, section 195, and Bengal Act IV of 1876, sec- 
tion 262, contained similar provisions. 

(3) The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888), section 231, re-enacted the 
former law. 

15, (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 22, required notice to be given to the Com- Erection and 
missioners before erecting a hut or range or block of huts in or near any street Iteration of hute, 
on ground not previously built upon, and gave the Commissioners power to 
require such huts to be built so as to stand— 


(a) in regular lines, with a free passage or way in front of such width as 


Se AE ne SS 


* 
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to secure ventilation and fagilitate scavenging, and 
(2) at such level as would admit of sufficient drainage. “ 
The section further empowered the Commissioners to secure the demolition * pe 
of huts erected without notice or otherwise than as required by them. , BA | 
(2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 128, contained similar provisions, og 


as: 


(8) Bengal Act IV of 1876, section 277, required notice to be given to the 
Commissioners before erecting a hut or a range or block of huts or sheds, or 
before adding a hut or shed to any range or block existing at the commence- 
ment of the Act, and gave the Commissioners power to require such huts or 
sheds to be built so as— 


(i) to stand in regular lines, with a free passage or way, in front of and 
between every two lines, of such width as to secure ventilation 
and facilitate scavenging; 

(ii) to have the necessary number of privies and the necessary means of 
drainage ; a 
(iii) to stand at such level as would admit of such drainage; and | 
(iv) to have a plinth of at least two feet above the level of the nearest 
public street. ] 
(4) Section 278 of the same Act empowered the Commissioners to cause 
the demolition of huts or sheds erected without notice or otherwise than as re- 
quired by them, and section 279 provided pecuniary penalties. 
; &) Bengal Act VI of 1881, section 20, declared that the powers given to 
the Commissioners by Bengal Act IV of 1876, section 277, should be exercised 
_within 14 days after receipt of the notice prescribed by that section, 
(6) The present Act (Bengal Act IL of 1888),— 
(i) by section 247, provides that before beginning to build, re-build or 
add to any hut, an application shall be submitted to the Com- 
f missioners, together with a ground-plan, the Commissioners 
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(History and operation of thewtatute-lcw and bye-laws for regulating the construe 
tion of buildings, the formation of streets, and the protection of streets from . 
encroachment, in Calcutta.) : 
being bound within 14 days either to approve of the -proposed 
work or to disapprove of it for certain specified reasons; and 
rovides also that if the proposal is approved the work must 
e done within six months, and if disapproved the work shall not 
be commenced until the plan has been modified as the Commis- 
sioners may deem necessary; | | 
(ii) by section 248, authorises the Commissioners to demolish or alter 
any hut or addition which has been built (i) without making 
the prescribed application, or (ii) without obtaining the Com. 
missioners’ approval ; st : 
(iii) by section 249, authorises fines for building, re-building or adding to 
a hut in contravention of section 247 ; ‘ 
(iv) by section 250, authorises building or re-building to be proceeded 
' with if the Commissioners fail to pass orders within the pre- 
. scribed period of 14 days. 


‘Block of buts 16. (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 23, authorised the Commissioners to enforce 

causing risk of measures for the avoidance of risk of disease to the inhabitants or the neighbour- 

ame, hood arising from a block of huts being huddled together, or being without 
drainage and being so situated as to make scavenging impracticable. The pro- 
cedure prescribed was for the Commissioners to affix a notice requiring the 
owner or occupier to take measures for the avoidance of such risk, and, in 
default of such owner or occupier, for the Commissioners themse)ves to pull down 
the huts or take such other measures as they might consider necessary. 

(2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 129, contained similar provisions. 

, (3) Bengal Act IV of 1876, sections 280 to 283, contained similar provi- 
sions, but gave the Commissioners power to take action only at a special 
meeting and upon the report of two medical officers whom they were 
empowered to depute to make an inspection. It was further provided by 
sections 2%4 to 286 of the same Act that the Local Government might take 
action in default of the Commissioners. By section 283A of the same Act (which 
was inserted by Bengal Act VI of* 1881, section 21), the Commissioners were 

. given an alternative power, acting with the sanction of the Local Government, 
Va to acquire the land occupied by an insanitary block of huts, to frame 
a scheme for the improvement of the area, and to sell or let the land to any 
on undertaking to carry out such scheme, or to engage with any person 
to earry out the scheme, or to carry out the scheme themselves. The Com- 
missioners were further empowered to borrow ef for purchasing land and 
carrying out a scheme of improvement as aforesaid, And restrictions were 
imposed on the length of time for which the Commissioners might keep 
possession of Jand acquired by them under the section. 

Re-modelling of 17. The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888) contains provisions for the 

bustoos. ré-modelling of bustees, which may be summarised as follows :— 

(2) By section 251 the Commissioners are empowered, subject to 
certain restrictions, to define and alter the external limits of 
any bustee. ; 

(b) By section 252 the Commissioners may require the owners of 
a bustee to prepare a joint plan showing (i) the manner in 
which the bustee should be laid out, with the huts standing in 
regular lines and with a free passage in front of and behind 
each line for’ ventilation and scavenging purposes, and (ii) the 
proposed drains, the water-supply, the bathing arrangements, 
privy accommodation, roads, common lands, &. The Com- 

_ missioners may modify such plan, and when they approve of it 
it becomes a standard plan. No hut may be built, re built, or 
added to, after a plan has been called for, until a standard 

plan has been prepared. _ 
_ \e) By section 253 the Commissioners themselves are authorised to pre- 
gis pare a standard plan at the cost of the owners of the bustee, 
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(@) By section 254 provision is made for hearing and disposing of 

objections by bustee owners to the standard plan, 

(¢) By section 255 the building or re-building of or adding to huts is 
prohibited, except in accordance with the standard plan, and 
provision is made for the re-building of existing huts in 
accordance with the plan, compensation boing paid to the 
owners. The Commissioners are further empowered to require 
the a of a bustee to carry out improvements to meet 
the plan, 

(f) By section 256 a bustee brought into conformity with a standard 
plan is to be deemed to be a re-modelled bustee. 


18. The Act further reproduces the provisions of Bengal Act IV of 1876, Speedy improve- 
sections 280 to 283 and 283A {summarised in ont 16(3), supra], with ment of bustecs. 
modifications. ‘The new sections may be summarised as follows:— 


(4) Section 257 empowers the Commissioners to have a bustee inspected 
two medical officers when they (the Commissioners) consider 
that by reason of the manner in which the huts are crowded 
together, or for any other reason, the bustee is in such an un- 
healthy condition that the procedure prescribed by sections 252 
to 256 (summarised in paragraph 17, supra] would be too 
dilatory, The medical officers are to make a report on the 
sanitary condition of the bustee, to frame a standard plan of 
the bustee, and to certify which of the proposed works should 
be taken in hand forthwith and which of them should be 
deferred for action under sections 252 to 256. 

(4) Section 258 authorises the Commissioners to modify and approve the 
said standard plan and to requiro the owners or occupiers of the , 
huts, or the land-owner, to execute the works which the ’ 
ee officers have certified should be taken in hand forth- 
with, 

«. (¢) Section 259 authorises the Commissioners to execute such works them- 
selves, in default of the said owners or occupiers and at the 
expense of the land-owners. 

(4) Section 260 contains provisions as to the disposal of the materials of . 
huts pulled down in the course of executing such works. 

(¢) Section 261 authorises the Commissioners to acquire land other than 
bustee land in the course of executing such werks, 

(/) Section 262 declares that, when such works have been com leted, 
section 255 shall apply to the bustee until it is brought into 
complete conformity with the standard plan approved under 
section 258, after which the bustee shall be deemed to be a 
re-modelled bustee. 

(g) Section 268 gives the Commissioners an alternative power, acting 
with the sanction of the Local Government, to acquire the 
bustee, and to sell or let the land to any person undertaking to 
carry out the standard plan, or to carry out the standard plan 
themselves. Restrictions are imposed on the length of time for 
which the Commissioners may keep possession of land acquired st 
by them under the section, and it is declared that, when a J 


bustee has been improved under the section, it shall be deemed . 


to be a re-modelled bustee. 


_ 19, The Act further contains the following provisions, which are new. F 
(a) Section 263. Standard plans, whether prepared under section 252, ‘ous 
Ss section 258, section 257 or section 268, shall not, without the 
consent of the owners, show more than 4th of the area of the 
bustee as roads, or more than } as open lands, excluding tanks 
which are not to be filled up. And they must, .as far as 
possible, provide for cne or more huts ‘boing completely 
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contained in each separate plot of bustee land; also for a due: 
proportion of roadway and open ground in each plot, com. 
pensation being paid where more than the prescribed proportion 
of land is taken from any plot for roadway or open ground, 

(6) Section 264 empowers any owner of bustee land by notice to the 
Commissioners to take it out of the category of bustee land. 

(c) Section 265 provides that private roads shown in a standard plan 
shal] remain the property of their owners, but shall be kept 
open to the Commissioners’ conservancy carts and to the use of 
tenants of the bustee. 

(d) Section 2€6 provides that notices under section 264 shall not, with- 
out the express consent of the Commissioners, affect any road 
shown in a standard plan. 

nes (e) Section 267 secures to owners of land and huts the right to occupy 

Me roads, common ground, &c., shown in the standard plan. 


i oe 20. (1) The earliest enactment which dealt with the formation of streets in 
"streets bys Munici- Calcutta was Act XVI of 1847, passed by the Governor-General of India in 
pal Commissioners. Qonneil, Section 15 of that Act directed that the municipal funds should be 
applied inter alia to the opening of streets and squares in crowded parts of the 
town, and the removal of obstructions to the free circulation of air, but no 

detailed procedure was laid down for effecting such improvements. 
(2) Such a procedure was provided by Act II of 1848. Section 11 of that 

Act recited— 

(a) that it was essential to the health and convenience of the inhabitants 
that straight and spacious streets and thoroughfares should be 
continued where they had been begun, and ‘should in other 

_. > cases be opened out so as to perforate the mass of buildings in 
‘ the town in straight lines from south to north, from east to 
west, from south-east to north-west, and from south-west to 
north-west, large open spaces being left. from which the said 
streets should diverge in lines without interruption to the river 

and to the surrounding open country, and 

(+) that it was necessary \that the narrow lanes and gullies inhabited by 
the native residents should be converted into straight and 
spacious streets and thoroughfares formed as aforesaid, compen- 
sation being paid to owners of buildings. 


The section then proceeded to require the Commissioners to have plans of 
streets, thoroughfares and open spaces made; to select one of such plans and 
submit it to the Government with their recommendations, and to carry the selected 
plan into execution if sanctioned by the Government, and so far as funds and 
circumstances should permit. If any plan selected by the Commissioners was 
rejected by the Government, a new plan was to be submitted, and so again until 
a plan was finally sanctioned by the Government. 

Section 12 of the Act required the Commissioners to purchase buildings 
and land for carrying out the plan, and left them a free hand in executing the 

» necessary works. 
My (3) Act X of 1852, section 65, merely repeated the provisions of Act XVI 
‘ 


of 1847, section 15 [summarised in paragraph 2U(1), supra}. 

(4) Act XII of 1852, section 4, authorised the Commissioners, with the 
consent of the Governor of Bengal, to lay out, make, build and construct streets, 
to alter and widen narrow streets, and to turn, divert, discontinue, or stop up 
streets, due compensation being puid to owners of land. It was, however, de- 
clared that neither the Commissioners nor any one else should make or lay out 
any new street unless the same be, if a carriage road, at least ‘50 feet wide, or, 
if not a carriage road, at least 20 feet wide, the drains at the side of the street 
being excluded in both cases. 

'. (5) The next Act was Act XIV of 1856, Section 6 of this Act authorised 
the Commissioners, with the consent ot the Local Government, to lay out and 
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* make'new streets, to turn, divert, discontinue or stop up any public street, and 


to widen, open, enlarge or otherwise improve any such street, due compensation 
being paid to owners and occupiers of land and buildings. 
Section 7 authorised the application of the principle of recoupment with the 


consent of the Local Government. ; 
Section & authorised the Commissioners to agree w ith owners of land for a 
the absolute purchase thereof for the purpose of laying outand making new 4 


streets or of widening, enlarging, or otherwise improving any public stroet or 
road. 
(6) Bengal Act VI of 1863, sections 110 to 112, contained similar provi- 
sions, 
(7) Bengal Act IV of 1876, section 190, contained similar provisions, save 
that the consent of the Local Government was not required, and that the prin- 
ciple of recoupment was not authorised, ‘, 
(8) The provisions of the present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888) as to tho on 
formation of streets by the Municipal Commissioners are as follow :-— 

(7) Section 87 declares it to be the duty of the Commissioners, inter alia, 4 
to — out and improve bustees and to make adequate and 
suitable provision for the regulation of new streets, whiie 
section 3) (?) declares that the municipal property and funds 
shall be applicable, tinder alia, to the construction aud alteration 
of streets. 

(#) Section 203 empowers the Commissioners to lay out and make new 
streets, to turn, divert, discontinue, or close any public street or 
part thereof, and to widen, open, enlarge, or otherwise improve 
any such street, 
(i) Section 204 empowers the Commissioners to acquire land and_ build- : 
ings for improving or making any public street, and authorises 
the application of the principle of recoupment. 
(tv) Section 208 empowors the Commissioners to prepare plans of project- 
od public streets, showing alignment, intended regular line, and 
other details, and declares that section 207 [as to line of street-— e? 
summarised in paragraph 25 (5), tafra} shall apply to. such 
streets. ‘ 
21. (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 21, gave the Commissioners powers of gontrot BI . 
control over the making of new streets by private individuals, as regards level nicipal Commis. 
and width, ‘Their powers were to be exercised within one month after receipt fonts over | rm 
of notice, rivate individuals, 
_,.. 2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 127, and Bongal Act IV of 1876, section ° “ 
* 200, contained similar provisions, ) 
(3) The present Act (Bengal Act IT of 1888), section 213, contains 
similar provisions, and gives the Commissioners perme of control over the 
druinage arrangements as well as the level and width of such streets, 
22. (1) Act IL of 1848, section 10, authorised a fine of Rs. 50 for causing p,.sibition and 
any obstruction tn, or making any encroachment upon, any street. removal of projec- 
(2) Act XII of 1852, section 41, authorised a fine of Rs. 50, with one — acres 
month’s imprisonment in default of payment, for— i BER och 


(4) allowing any verandah, balcony, &e., to project into a public street or . gf, 
place = a height of less than 11 feet or to a distance exceed- E | 
ing 4 fect ; 

(4) setting up a verandah, baleony, &c., to project into the road, without 
a license from the Commissioners; 

(c) placing any board, scaffolding, post, &c., ina public street, without or 


‘ in contravention of a license granted by the Commissioners: or 
{@) erecting a wall or other obstruction in any street. 


(3) Act XII of 1852, section 23, empowered the Commissioners or their 
or to. remove any wall, fence, rail, post, or other obstruction or encroach- 
ment in any street or in or over any drain, sewer, or aqueduct. 
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(4)-Act XIV of 1856, section 19, authorised’ a fine of Rs. 100. for the «) 
erection of any wall, fence, rail, post or other obstruction or encroachment in 
any public street, or in or over any drain, sewer or aqueduct along the side of 
‘any such strect, and empowered the Commissioners to remove such obstruction 
or encroachment at the expense of the person who erected it. 

’ (5) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 124, contained similar provisions. 

‘ 6) Bengal Act IV of 1878, section 199, also contained similar provisions, 
the Commissioners being further empowered. to remove any such obstruction 
or encroachment erected subsequent to the Ist June, 1863. 

(7) Act XIV of 1856, section 33, empowered the Commissioners to secure 
the removal or alteration of any projection, encroachment or obstruction erected 
or placed in the future against or in front of a building, It was provided, 
however, that roofs, eaves, sunshades, &c., might be projected 3 feet over 
a street at not less than 12 feet above the surface. 

Section 34 of the same Act empowered the Commissioners to secure the 
removal or alteration of projections, &c., erected or placed in the past against 
or in front of a building ina public street, paying compensation, if the projec- 
tion, &c., had been lawfully made. 

(8) Bengal Act VI of 1863, sections 139 and 140, contained similar 
provisions, but the proviso authorising 3 feet projections was not re-enacted. 

(9) Bengal Act IV of 1876, section 208, empowered the Commissioners to 
secure the removal or alteration of any projection, encroachment or obstruction 
erected or placed after the Ist June, 1863. in front of a house ; and section 209 
of the same Act empowered them to secure the removal or alteration of projec- 
tions, &c., erected or placed before the said date against or in front of any 
house in a public street, paying compensation if the projection, &c., had been 
lawfully made. 

(10) The present Act (Bengal Act IT of 1888),— 


(i) by section 212, re-enacted the provisions of Act XIV of 1856, 
section 19; and 
(ii) by sections 221 and 222, re-enacted the provisions of Bengal Act IV 
tm of 1876, sections 208 and 209, 


Permission of 28, (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 35, empowered the Commissioners to 
co over permit owners or occupiers of buildings in nblic streets not less than 25 feet 
wide to put up verandahs, balconies, sunshades, weather-framos, &c., to project 
from any upper-storey over the street, to an extent not exceeding 4 feet, or 

in special cases 5 feet, from the foundation. 

(2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 141, contained similar provisions, but 
the restriction as to the width of the street was not re-enacted, and a projection 
of 5 feet Be ote | - all cases, 

8) Bengal Act iV of 1876, section 210, repeated the provisions of Bengal 
Act ? of 1863, section 141, but omitted the pia a = to the ecinibie 
width of a projection. 

(4) The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888), by section 223, re-enacted 
the provisions of Bengal Act IV of 1876, section 210, and empowers the Com- 

Ne ‘missioners to. impose conditions on the erection of verandahs, &c., and to 
Be ye remove such verandahs, &c., on breach of conditions so imposed. 
Doe ot gatas 24, (1) Act XII of 1852, section 48, prohibited the future placing of 
frends Dwell doors or gates so as to open outwards on a street, and empowered the Commis- 
; sioners to alter any door or gate so placed before the passing of the Act. 

(2) These provisions were repeated in an amplified form by Act 
of 1856, sections 30 and 31, and Bengal Act VI of 1863, sections 136 and 137. 

(3) Ben Act IV of 1876, section 206, provided that all doors, gates, 
and ground-floor windows opening upon a public street, whether hung or 

_ placed before or after the commencement of the Act, should be hung or placed 
so as not to open outwards and cause obstruction, and empowered the Commis: 
a's sioners'to secure the alteration of any door, &c., hung or placed otherwise. 
-» {4)Section 219 of the present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888), re-enacted 
section 206 of Bengal. Act IV of 1876, with slight modifications, ie 
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v5. (1) Act XIV of 1856, section 26, authorized the Commissioners 
to allow any building to be set forward for improving the line of a public 


street. 

(2) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 132, and Bengal Act IV sof 1876, 
section 264, contained similar provisions. . 

(5) Act XIV of 1856, section 27, authorized the Commissioners to 
require a projecting building to be set back to or towards the regular line 
of a public street or the line of the adjoining houses or buildings, when the 
building had been taken down, full compensation being given to the owner. 

(4) Bengal Act VI of 1863, section 133, and Bengal Act IV of 1876, 
section 265, contained similar provisions. 

(5) The present Act (Bengal Act II of 1888),— 


(a) by section 206, authorizes the Commissioners to prescribe a regular 
line for a public street; 

(4) by section 207, re-enacted the former law as to setting buildings 
back, but, authorizes action being taken when a building has 
either fallen down or been burnt down or been taken down; and 

(c) by mien an re-enacted the former law as to setting buildings 
orward, 


Bye-laws, 


26. None of the Acts prior to Bengal Act II of 1888 gave any specific 
wer to make bye-laws for regulating either the construction of build- 
ings or the formation of streets, Some bye-lews were, however, framed 
for the guidance of municipal employés in working section 277 of the 
Act of 1876, relating to the erection of huts. These bye-laws are 
inted.on pages 82 to 84 of Mr. O. C, Dutt’s “ Hand-book of the Rules, Bye- 
aws, Regulations, &c., of the Calcutta Municipality,” published in 1886, and 
are reproduced, with but little alteration, 9s bye-laws 10 to 19 made under 
clause (¢) of section 412 of Bengal Act II of 1888. 

27, By clause ic) of section 412 of Bengal Act.II of 1888, power is con- 
ferred on the Commissioners to make bye-laws with regard to the “height and 
mode of construction of baldings, ” and, by clause (7) of the same 
section, power is given to make bye-laws with regard to “ventilation, 
and the extent to which space must be left for the free circulation of air 
as required by the provisions. of section 243.” These are the only powers 

iven. by the present Act for the making of bye-laws.as to the construction of 
clair, vel there are no powers for making bye-laws as to the formation 
of streets. 

28. The existing bye-laws may be sammarised as follows :-— 


(1) Bye-law (¢) 1 declares that, the re-building of an old. masonry 
building shall be regarded asthe erection of a new building 
if more than half of the old building has been taken down. 

(2) Bye-laws (e) 2 to 7 contain directions as to foundations, walls, 
footings, the provision of a damp-proof course, support to 
beams and. girders, and the use of incombustible materials for 
roofs. No. 5 incorporates by reference certain bye-laws of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works relating to: walls and height of 


store 
3) Bye-law (ec) 8 requires. a declaration to be made when a proposed 
on (4 or hut: is intended) to be used for an fink ex 
soorkey mill, or an iron foundry, 
(4) Bye-law (¢) 9 directs that buildings.and buts shall, be;constructed, in 
accordance with the plan approved by the Commissioners. 
(6) Bye-laws (e) 10 to 21 regulate the erection of new huts. in’ bustees, 
Nos. 10 to 13, 15 and 16 contain directions as to a 
huts in lines and as‘to:the preservation of roadways, paths an 
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spaces; No. 14 directs that no new hut shall, without’ special 
sanction, be erected at more than 100 feet from a road; No. 17 


directs provision of privies; No, 18 regulates the heizht of the , 


linth; Nos, 19 and 29 deal with drainage, and No. 21 de. 
clares that the approval of the Commissioners shall be required 
to the re-buildiny of the sides and roof of a hut. 
(6) Bye-laws (f), 1 to 7, deal with masonry buildings to be newly erected 
on sites previously unbuilt upon. : 
No. 1 regulates construction on sites filled up with refuse. 
* No 2 prohibits more than two storeys abutting on a street less than 
40 feet wide excopt with the special cousent of the Com- 
*, missioners. ; 
No, 3,requires, as to dwellings,— 

( a) that the wholo of at least one side of every room shall either 

, be an external wall or abut on an interior open space or on 
a verandah; 

(4) that such interior space shall have an area equal to not less 
than 3th of the aggregate floor area of all the rooms abutting 
thereon, and shall not be in any direction less than 6 feet 
ACTOSS ; 

(c) that such external wall shall, where it faces a street less than 
16 feet wide, have between it and the boundary line of the 
promises an open space not less than 2 feet wide ; 

~ (d) that there must be a space at the back, and if not attached to 
the adjacent premises then at the sides also, of 4 feet along 
the whole length between the building and the boundary 
line of the premises, or, if the boundary line isa wall, then 
between the building and the inner edge of that wall; and 

(¢) that every prescribed open space, whether exterior or interior, 
must be kept free from any erection other than a boundar 
wali, and must be open to the sky, and must be kept open 
to access from each end. 


No. 4 requires that every such open space must be raised at least 
one foot above the level of the nearest strect, so as to admit of 
ys easy drainage. 

Nos. 5 to 7 require that every room intended to be used as a 
itn dwelling-room, except rooms on the roof, shall be in every 
art 10 feet high, shall have a clear superficial area of not 

ess than 80 square fect, and shall be ventilated by doors 
or windows opening directly into the external air or into 

. a verandah, and having an aggregato opening of not less 
than }th of the superficial area of the side of the room 
which faces an open space, 

(7) Bye-law (f) 8 authorises the Commissioners to exempt from the provi- 
sions of ail or any of the preceding bye-laws.:¢) and (/) any 
particular building or class of buildings to which the same may 
appear to them to be inapplicable. 





INADEQUACY OF PAST AND PRESENT LAW, AND. CONTINUANCE OF EVILS, 
29. The foregoing abstract shows that until the year 1888 no real attempt 


of 
_ law prior to 1888 was made to control the construction of masonry buildings in Calcutta, Useful 


to constrnction as 


of masonry build- provisions were enacted for preventing the use of inflammable materials in 
ings c the construction of roofs and external walls, and the placing of buildings over 


sewers was controlled; but beyond these points the powers conferred upon the 
Commissioners were of the most meagre description. Between the years 1848 
and 1856 the Commissioners had authority merely to fix the level of foundations. 
From 1856 to 1876 they had no —_ beyond fixing the levels of the founda- 
’ tions and lowest floor, and in the latter year the ouly additional power conferred 
upon them was to fix the width of foundations. These were the only powers 
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exercisable by the Commissioners in the case of new buildings. In the caso of 
buildings in a ruinous or dangerous state they had powers of demolition and 


r. pike aire 
repm30. In regard to huts, the Commissioners had fuller powers. The Acts of Saw’ prior “to 
1856 and 1863 empowered them to enforce the erection of huts in regular lines, presage Fo 
with proper passages for ventilation and scavenging, and at such level as would 
admit of sufficient drainage; but those powers could only be exercised where the 

und had not already been built upon. The Act of 1876 removed the restric- 

tion just mentioned, and also empowered the Commissioners to otra the pro- 
vision of privies, drainage and a oper raised plinth. Special powers have 
also been enjoyed by the Commissioners from 1856 onwards for demolishing or 
otherwise dealing with blocks of huts found to be in an insanitary condition. 

31, As regards the formation of streets, the necessity for empowering Law prior to 
the Commissioners to open out streets was recognised by an Act passed so long — olen 
ago as the year 1847. In the following year an important declaration was pe 
made by the Legislature as to the necessity for forming straight and spacious 
streets and thoroughfares and breaking up narrow lanes and gullies, and the 
Commissioners were required to make plans and execute.the necessary works for 
these purposes, so far as funds and circumstances should permit. The Act of 

1848 was, however, repealed in 1852, and from that year up to 1888 the Commis- 
sioners were merely empowered to lay out, alter and close streets. Between 
1852 and 1876 these powers could only be exercised with the consent of the 
Local Government. From 1856 to 1876 the principle of recoupment was 
authorised, but it was not re-established until 1888, 

From 1856 to 1876 the Commissioners were empowered to control the mak- 
ing of new streets by private individuals, but their control extended only to 
level and width, 

From 1852 to 1856 streets (whether made by the Commissioners or by 

rivate individuals) were required to be at least 50 feet wide, or, if not intended 
for carriage traffic, then at least 20 feet wide (the drains at the side of the street 
being excluded from these measurements); but this provision was repealed in 
the latter year. 

32. For the protection of streets from encroachment there has been legis- Law prior to 
lative provision of gradually increasing efficiency from the year 1848 onwards, {; Potion, 
while from 1856 there have been provisions for improving the line of streets by encroachment. 
setting buildings forward or back. 

33. It was not until the-year 1888 that the statute law was substantially gabstantial im- 
improved on the foregoing points, and it was not until that year that the edges rg in tho 
Commissioners were given power to make bye-laws to supplement the statute- neal tees 
law. Both the new Act and the bye-laws are, however, drawn in such a manner 
that many of the improvements which they were intended to introduce have 

. proved im possible of achievement. 

34. The omission of the Legislature to control the construction of Former _ ropre- 
houses and other masonry buildings in this city until 1888 is the more extra- stations pA yes 
ordinary when we find that, early in the century, the attention of the Govern. ee got pro- 
ment had been called to the necessity for suitable regulations. So far back as per building regu- 
the 6th of June, 1803, the then Governor-General of Fort William, the Marquis "“°™* 
of Wellesley, in a minute of that date, wrote as follows{] :— 

“The increasing extent and population of Oalontta, the capital of the British Empire in 
India, and the seat of the Supremo Authority, require the serious attention of Goverment, 

t is now become absolutely necessary to pruvide permanent moans of promoting the health, 

the comfort, and the convenience of the numerous inhabitants of this great Town.” 

Amongst the defects which His Lordship enumerated as contributing to the 
unhealthiness of Calcutta, he mentioned— 

“the houses in those quarters of the Town occupied principally by tho native inhablients, 
having been built without order or regularity, and the streets avd lanes having been formed 
Without attention to health, convenience, or safety’ of the inhabitan's, to which cuuse must bo 
chiefly ascribed the frequency of fires, by which ‘many valuable lives: had been annual! y lost 
and property to a great extent had been destroyed.” 

“It is a primary duty of Government,” His Lordship continues, “to provide for the 
health, safety, and convenience of the inhabitants of this at Town by establishing a 
ae. system for the improvement of roads, streets, ie drains and water-courses, 
and by fixing permanent rules for the construction and distribution of tho houses and public 
sdifices, vee for the regulation of nuisnnoos of every description. 
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eater de of order, symm and magnificence in the streets, roads, ghats, and w 
eablio ofifices and posh iiasison, vill tend to ameliorate the olimete and secure an 
_ promote every object of a just aud salutary system of police. * ag one 
Improvement of 35. lt is recorded that, under the auspices of Lord Wellesley, all the 
rode under 408: roads in and about Caloutta were greatly enlarged, widened, and made con- 
Wellesley. ducive to public convenience and health, but no permanent or other regulation 
was fixed during His Lordship’s tenure of office for the construction and 
arrangement of houses. ; 

Committes 6f 36. In 1836, in pursuance of a recommendation made by Lord Auckland, 
the then Governor-Genoral of India, a Committee was formed for the purpose 
of, amongst other things, framing a plan of local management and taxation for 
matters connected with the health, comfort and improvement of the Town of 
Calcutta, In one of the reports made by that Committee, the personalinspection © 
of the portion of the town which is now included in Wards Nos. 7 an 8 was 
described by Sir John Grant and Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee, members of tho 


Committee, in the following words :— 
“ We have passed through the greater part of the roads and Janes in the native part of 
the town bounded by Lall Bazar, Clive Street, Muchooa Bazar, and College Street. titing 
out from Tank Square, we passed through Old China Bazar, passed the Armenian Church up 
to Burra Bazar, through ail the windings of which we pore as far as the Mint, from thence 
to the Portuguese Church, Moorghehatta, along the C ae Road to Muchooa Bazar, and 
back through Ovlootollah Road. ‘Through several of the lanes and alleys we could not - 
the same not being wide enough for the admission of any wheeled carriage or cart. ‘The whole 
‘of this space, with the exception of some pluces near Uollege Street, is most thickly inhabited ; 
the houses and shops adjoin ; and though not lofty are sufliciently high to exclude sun and 
air, the free circulation of the latter of which is effectually prevented by the extreme narrow- 
ness, sharp angles, and perpetual tortuosities of the streets, few streets being more than a 
quarter of mile in length in the same direction, and many not so:much ; none of the streets, 
except those to be presently mentioned, much exceeding twelve feet between the front walls 
of the opposite houses, many being much varrower; and of this space, from one foot to one 
and-a-half foot in ‘width, being occupied by a kennel on each side, These kennels aro 
apparently two and-a-half feet deep, with brick sides, the bottoms filled with perfectly stag- 
mant water and filth ; and the tops covered, at distances of from one foot to two feet and two 
and-a-half feet apart, with buildings from six to ten feet in length,’ which in a few places are 
tho entrances to houses, but which in all other instances are the supports of platforms used 
as shops, which platforms are erected immediately over the kennel, from one foot to three 
feet above it, the space between the bridge and the platform being closed to the front, so 
that no part of the kennel is accessible for the purpose of cleansing it, but the above-men- 
tioned intervals of one, two, or two and-a-half fest in length, at various distances of not 
less than six, or more than ten, feet. from eack other; while the whole stench freely escapes 


into the stievts and houses, 
. . s. e 


The space above describod is the most populous of Calcutta, and forms the “chief 
seat of its wealth and placo of the residence all the native bankers, merchants aud 

tradesmen of Calcutta.” , 
In spite of these reports, nothing seems to have been done before 
the year 1863 to improve the portion of the town the state of which was thus 
¥ described,["] nor was any attempt made till then to prevent the condition of 

the remainder of the rer becoming equally objectionable, 
Sreben sigheiet 37. Although much has been done under the powers conferred by the 
“eve-o owding- Acts of 1876 and 1888 to reduce the state of overcrowding described by 
Sir John Grant, by including the old surface drains in the road area and by 
opening out new streets, the action of the Corporation has been limited by the 
funds available, and many portions of the town are still greatly overcrowded. 
For a description of the present overcrowded state of the town as a whole, we 
beg to refer to the portions of the following documents which refer to that 
subject, namely :— 


(a) the report addressed on the 28th October, 196, to the Sanitary 
Commissioner for Bengal, by Drs. Vaughan, Deare, Peck, 
Dawes and Hay-Jagannudham [*] ; 

(0) the ooo by Dr. Pilgrim on the sanitation of Bhawanipur, 
Kidderpore and Watgunge, [*) and 

(c) the extracts from Dr. Simpson’s memorandum of the 23rd Decem- 
be 1896, which are printed as Papers No, 19 in Appendix 1 


8. _ 
fn Seo answers to Question No, 21 of the 8rd 1897, in Appendix V; : 
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38. In 1888, by Act II of the Acts of the Bengal Council of that year, Legidation of 
what was intended to be a complete set of Building eristions was enacted, 1888. 

We are asked to report on the operation of the building clauses of that Act, and 
of the bye laws passed under the powers given by that Act. 

39. There is a certain amount of difference of opinion as to whether Question } 

buildings which have been erected since the passing of that Act are superior buildings 
to those previously built.[") Jn dealing with this question, we refrain from poe Pha ‘dons 
comparing the houses now being built with those which were built many years previously built 
ago in parts of Calcutta where land was cheap, and where it was possible for 
the person building a new house-to make maple provision for the admission of 
light and air. Wecan compare only the buildings constructed since April, 
1889, the date on which the new Act came into force, with those which were 
built in recent times, but before that month. | We are satisfied, on the evidence 
before us, that, in consequence of the provisions of the new Act and of ‘the 
bye-laws passed thereunder, improvements have been made in the construction 
of houses ; but, in consequence of defects in the Act and bye-laws and of 
difficulties in the working of them, to which we will hereafter refer, the im- 
provements have not been so.marked as might have been hoped. 

40, Of those Associations and gentlemen who answered No. 19 of our Opinions of an- 
Questions of the 8rd May, i897, the British Indian Association, Brigade-Surgeon- pegs —— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joubert, Mr. Braunfeld, Messrs. Martin and Company, i 
Baba Priyanath Mullick, Babu Jadu Nath Sen, Babu Koilas Chundra Bose, 

Babu Kanty Chunder Banerjee, Babu Radha Churn Pal and Moulvie Ahmud, 
Khan Bahadur, all speak to the present buildings being superior. 

Dr. Banks and Babu Denendro Narain Roy say they are inforior. The 
former, however, says that the material of which houses are built now-a-days is 
better, but the walls are not so thick. 

Dr. Simpson, in his answer to No, 19 of our Questions of the 3rd May, said 
thet the passing of the Act of 1888 had not improved matters; but, when 
examined by as, he admitted that.if the Act and bye-laws had not been passed 
building on sites formerly unbuilt upon would “have been done ina more 
insunitary way, (*) and that to the extent to which the Act goes it is an 
Eeprarenendt . 

Dr. Bully Chunder Sen, Babu Satish Chandra Ghose and Rai Okhil Chunder 
Mukerji also consider that there has been no improvement. ‘The Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce consider that there has been no material improvement [*}. 

The Calcutta Trades Association also take the view that there has been no 
improvement U}. 

'. Mr. Broughton (the Administrator-General of Bengal) [*], Babu Nilamber 
Mukarji(the Vice-Chairman of the Culcutta Corporation) ,"]; Babu Mano Mohun 


*] See answers to Question No 19 of the 3rd May, 1897, in Appendix V. 
Answer No. 39, m Appendix IV. 
2} Answer No. 4),in Appendiis, IV. See also the explanation at the commencement of the evidence of 
the 24th July, 1897, and Answer No, 45, in the sume Appendix. 
pe Answer of Bengal Chamber of Commerce to Question No, 19 of the 83rd May, 1897:— Y 
¢ the pa: of Act LI of 1888; there has been no material improvement in the construction of buildi It is 
difhoult to say whether buildings erected since the passing of this Act aré superior or inferior to those F seg oom ilt, but ’ 
in the Append.) of the town, espéeially in Burra Bazar, thero.has apparently been no change for the better."} (Paper 


No, Zin ix V.) 
*) Answer of Calcutta Trades Association to Question No. 19 of the 8rd May, 1897 :— 
tagn. I casg ports re tasty, eopesar ts orene eaageseed Perils antes ee eee ta eee ae 
in f many parts, we think, ee in the more co ions, ing are worse, land having 80 
in vatuo that every toot is utilised now, overcrowding being the result.” (Paper No, 16 in Appendix V.) 
f Mr. Broughton’s answer to Question No. 19 of the 8d ay, 1897 :— 
think that buildings erected since 1888 are better ia some respects than earlier buildings— 
(1) because of the restrictions placed upon building, &c., by the Act and bye-laws; 
& beams, iron and steol girders and burgabs are now vsed i of wooden beams and burgabs. 
TI think that they are inferior to many of the older buildings— . 
{a) because the walls are not so thick ; and 
(b) because, under the system of sub-contracts, it is almost imposdible to avoid imposition by the building 
contractors who do the work. Even the few Eur in firms there are have not time to supervise officiontly 
the numerous buildings undertaken by them.” (Paper No. 4 in Appondix V.) 
Babu Nilambur Mukarji's answer to Question No. 19 of the 8rd May, '897:-— 
the ing of the Act IT of 1888, the bnii erected are superior to those previously built, having— 
rooms ; 





. 0), d higher windows ; ‘ 
+4 ° rt nen Dollar working order in consequence of:more frequent and extended use of Portland cement ; 

er ithe 5 . 

vice = under dwelling-rooma; = 7 % 
better finish in construction ; pps 
Se abanciomiel ake af vem tiepelivot thereby slightly diminishing danger from fire 
» more ex’ jeu ; 
i mination ofthe extent of erfac rainy earring mpuren mi 
These are, however, inferior 086 previous! ‘ genera 
(1) a langer moter of wtreys in height, otracing light and venation to the ajcent oat nd to the epee 

inside hi % 2 


* [W.2, ~The nooaity ini cotrtyards and availing’ of the:space in beight has been saree 
8) closer veg " (Papor Nov 84 in: Appendix V.) spare | 
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(Main defects in present Act and Bye-Laws.—Yorm of new legislation.— Whether 
different regulations for different quarters of the town are necessary.) 


Ghose (Assistant Superintendent of Roads and Buildings), Dr. R. Sen (the 

Assistant Health Officer) and Dr. B. M. Sircar consider that in some respects 

ae the new houses are superior and in others inferior. ‘The matters in respect of 
a. which Mr. Broughton considers the new buildings to be inferior are not matters 


dealt with by the Act or the bye laws. 


MAIN DEFECTS IN PRESENT ACT AND BYE-LAWS. 


yelled 41, Before dealing in detail with the alterations which we consider 
and loots. ought to be made in the existing law, we desire to report that the main defects 
which we find in the Act and bye-laws and in their working are as 
follow :— 
(1) the absence of power to prevent the construction of buildings 
contrary tothe regulations contained in the bye-laws ; 
(2) the want of effective powers of punishment for offences against the 


ct 
(3) the absence of any provision in the Act fur the width of streets or 
for the height of houses ; | } 
(4) that much of the matter contained in the bye-laws would properly 
' find its place in the Act; 
(5) that the Building Committee of the Commissioners is too large a 
body for the purpose of dealing with questions relating to 
buildings ; Svea 
(6) that bye-law (/) 8 [*] is too wide in its terms. 
Complaint has also been made against the first proviso in section 235 of 
the Act, but provided that the Committee we recommend (see para- 
graph 44, infra) be appointed we see no objection to such a proviso, 


ForM OF NEW LEGISLATION: 


| | Form of the 42. Toremedy these defects extensive amendments in the law will be 

)  legislativa now re- Loc uirod; but it would be possible, by amending Bengal Act II of 1888, to pro- 

« vide for all that is necessary. The question whether the. alterations in the i 
should take the shape of a new Act, or should be introduced into. the existi 
enactment, is one rather of form than of substance. The amendments whic 
we are about to recommend are numerous, but they can conveniently be made 
by repealing the building sections {*] of the present Act and inserting new 

4 sections in their place. 

As the regulation of streets and buildings will remain a part of the 
municipal system and, if our recommendations (see paragraph 44, infra) are 
accepted, will be placed under the control of a Committee to be composed of 
members of the Corporation, it will be more convenient that the rules governing 
the construction of buildings should remain as a part of the law which consti- 
tates the Municipality. ; 

A large majority of the persons whom we have consulted [*} are in 

Be favour of an amendment of, the present Act in preference to tho separation 
ty of the building law from the rest of the law relating to the Municipality, and 
fe we see no reason to differ from their views. 





Wherser DIrrereNt REGULATIONS FOR DIFFERENT. QUARTERS OF THE 
TOWN ARE NECESSARY. 


Whether differ. 43, We are asked to consider whether different sets of building regula- 
~ gmt Regulations for tions are not desirable for different quarters of the town. When we come to 


[1] Bye-law (f) 8 is as follows -— 5 
“ The Commissioners may exempt from the provisions of clouso (¢) particular building or class of buildings 
fle. 089 ule may appear to thei to bein > ti “a = eel 


* BH Seo Answers so Question No, § of the 2rd May, 1807, in Appendix Ve 
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(Changes weeded in the existing law.) 


consider the question as to the possibility of framing a schemo for the laying 
out of the town, we will point out how differences will have tobe made between. 
areas which are now built upon and those which, as in some of the suburbs of 
the town, have as yet only small portions covered with masonry buildings; but 
we may say at once that the necessities of the several portions do not require 





any variations in the general elementary rules, which are as necessary for of 
sanitation and ventilation in one part of the town asin another. The question et 
will, however, be further dealt with in the Bill which, as stated in. paragraph ty 
148, infra, we intend to submit to the Government, a 
CHANGES NEEDED IN THE EXISTING LAW. Ais 

44. We consider it to be of the utmost importance that the powers now Committes for 
possessed by the Commissioners to control the action of the Executive with reer pire ] 


regard to the erection of buildings, the enforcement of building regulations tions. prs 


and the protection of streets from encroachinent, together with such further 
powers in the same behalf as may be considered necessary, should be entrusted 
to a small Committee, to whom only an appeal should lie from the action of 
the Executive officers. This Committee a be entirely independent of the 


general body of the Commissioners, and their decisions, when in accordance - 


with law, should be final. The formation of new streets and the carrying out 
of other schemes of improvement out of funds provided by the Corporation 
should also be in the hands of this Committee. We think that the Commis- 
sioners in meeting should haye. power to settle the amount to be spent and to 
impose such conditions as they may think fit on the expenditure of, such funds, 
but that the land should be acquired and all the work should be executed 
under the direction of the Committee. The Committee, however, should 
neither undertake any work nor make any substantial alteration in the details 
of any scheme without the permission of the Commissioners in meeting. 

?rosecutions should only be instituted with the sanction of the Committee, 
and orders for demolition should be made only on their application. 

In order to relieve the Committee of difficulties in the interpretation of the 
law, and to secure uniformity in such interpretation, they should be empowered, 
either at the request of parties or at their own instance, to state a special case 
for the opinion of the High Court. The costs of such reference should be in 
the discretion of the Court. We have no doubt that the High Court would, in 
order to prevent such references becoming unduly costly, frame, as in the case 
of Small Cause Court references, a scale of costs which would be confined within 
reasonable limits. Power should be given to the High Court to frame such 
scale. The powers suggested in this paragraph could apparently only be given 
by the Supreme Legislative Council. 

We have carefully considered how the Committee should be constituted, 
and are of opinion that it might well consist of the following :— 

(a) the Chairman, or, in his absence, the Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
missioners, as President ; 
(b) the Engineer of the igre ; 
(c) two Commissioners, to be clected every three years by the general 
body of Commissioners ; 
(d) one Commissioner, to be nominated every three years by the Local 
. Government. 

It should be in the power of this Committoe to obtain the advice and 
assistance of the Health Officer and of other sanitary and engineering experts, 

~The Bengal Chamber of Commerce {'] and the Calcutta ‘Trades Asso- 


pera hed suggested that this Committee should include the Health Officer,. 


a Public Works Department Engineer, and two representatives from the leading 
architects, contractors or builders in the town ; but, so far as the Health Officer is 
*] See their answer to Questions Nos. 2 and 9'of the 3rd May, 1897, in Paper No. 7, Appendix V. 

See their answer to Questions Nos. 4.and 6 of the 8rd May, 1897, in Paper No. 16, Appendix V. 
Forothor suggestions as to the constitution of this Committee, see answers to Question No. 4 
of the 8rd May, 1897, in Appendix V. ou. 
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(Changes needed in the existing lau.) 


concerned, we think it preferable that he should be subordinate to the Committee 
rather than one of its members, and, after careful consideration, we see no reason, 
for including in the Committee persons who are unconnected with the Munici- 


_ Trustees for Phe 45. We are of opinion that, for the administration of any funds which 
‘ainistration | cf may be provided, otherwise than by the Corporation itself, for the opening out 
Singewie ‘than by Of congested areas, a separate Act should be passed constituting a body of 
the Corporation, trustees comprising representatives from the Calcutta Corporation, the —— 

~ pana er Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, t 
Calcutta Port Trust, the Caleutta Trades Association, the British Indian Asso- 

ciation and the Railways running to Calcutta. = 

Assistance 46. In order to make any regulations effective, there should be the most 
by Police in carry. COMplete power to carry out the orders of the Committee. As matters stand at 
ing out orders of present, the orders of the Commissioners have frequent! 7 been defied, ["], and 
vmmissioners, they obtain no assistance whatever from the bes ither the police officers 
should be obliged to afford all necessary assistance for the purpose of ing 

‘ out the orders of the Committee, of the Commissioners, or of the Chairman (s f or 

the powers of police officers should be given to the officers of the Municipality. 
The wth carey is | é Pie aes “eres 
ice 47. mplaints have been made to usas to the great delay which at present 
os benpue takes place in pabsecations by the Municipality. It is said that it always takes 
epee a long time, and sometimes as much as two months, toserve a summons. Sum- 
monses are served by police officers. There should be a sufficient number of 
officers specially detailed for this work, or other provision should be made 
for the service of summonses more expeditiously than is possible under present 
arrangements. 

Stipendiar 48. In order to secure uniformity of decisions, one or more special 
Magistrates should stipendiary Magistrates for the trial of offences against the provisions of the Act 
be appointed. should be’ a pointed under section 422 of the Act. Complete jurisdiction over 

the whole of the Municipal area should be given to each such Magistrate. 

Wisdesi of 49. It is also necessary, in order to carry out effectually any new laws 
eareful selection which may be enacted, that the greatest care should be taken in the selection 
— Abordinate Of the subordinates who have the cog ont of work, and the supervision 
officers. over the work of such subordinates should be complete. However good the 

machinery provided may be, it can do little real good unless those who have 
to work it are both qualified and trustworthy. 

Only _ licensed 50. In the opinion of the majority of us, it is nevessary, in order that the 
Ceenttted to eaila law might more effectually be carried out, and that houses might be built in a 

“better way, that only builders who have received a license from the Engineer 
of the Corporation should be permitted to build. A fee would be chargeable 
for such license, and the license would at any time be liable to withdrawal. An 
appeal should lie to the Committee from the refusal or withdrawal of a license. 

Minimom width 51, The most marked defect in the existing law is theabsence of any 
of public streets. provisicas for the minimum width of stréets and for the maximum height of 

ouses with reference to the width of the streets which they abut. Had it not 
been for the power of the sun’s rays and for the strength of the winds which 
blow in Calcutta for a large portion of the year, there is no doubt but that 
many quarters of the town would have been infinitely more insanitary than 
they now are, It is necessary, so far as possible, that these natural sunitary 
agents, light and air, should have greater opportunity of rendering the town 
['] For some examples, see Dr. Simpson's answer to Question No, 2 of the 8rd May, 1897, in Paper 


No. 46, Appendix V. As an illustration of the difficulties in the admini vias thon: 
No. Lin pees 3 nistration of the law, see, Papers 


x. 
(?} As to the view taken by the late Commissioner of Police respecting th of the 1» KB 
his letter to the Chairman of the Corporation, dated the 8rd July, rr pelt aga hat page 
; [) See Bombay Act III of 1888, section 622, which is as follows :— 
| 2 *€(1) The Police Commissi hall, far imself through bordina’ 
‘ nse gpa Obutdiblease tae toon hee effoot and MsGiociag tha;pemviclons tie Lat oa ie oe ee eve pe Be 
Tt shall be tho duty of police officer in the city to runicate without delay 
i any ma 4 which Se civsine a a design rege bathe or of the “souadalents any offence bed ww Kale anor 
tion or bye-law made under this Act, and to assist the Commissionor or any officer or 
, for the lawful exercise of any power vesting in the Commissioner or in municipal 
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(Changes needed in the existing law.) : 
more wholesome than it is, Moreover, for p of traffic and locomotion, it 
js necessary that the width of streets should be regulated. We will hereafehe 

consider how far itis desirable and possible that new strests and spaces should 

be opened out in congested areas; but, apart from this, we think it absolutely 

necessary that a minimum width should be fixed for all public streets to be open- 

ed out in any part of the town. We are satisfied on the evidence [*] before us 

that the proper minimum to fix for the width of public streets in masonry areas 

is forty feet. This will give twenty four feet fur roadway and sixteen fect for 

footpaths. Twenty-four fvet would admit of two tines of traffic progressing at 

moderate speed without getting into the channels, and would also give room 

for a heavy wagon or large carriage to turn safel {J Forty feet will of 

course not be sufficient width for main roads which haveto be opened out as 

arteries of traffic and communication, but it is quite enough for a minimum. 

52. A minimum of forty feet has been recommended by the British Indian Opinions of ane 
Association, Dr. O’Brien, Dr, Simpson, Dr. Banks, Mr. J. G Apcar, Babu Jad *horities consulted © 
Nath Sen, Mr. Braunfeld, Dr. R.Sen and Babu Denendro Narain Roy. This is “ath of Goa” 
also the view taken by the Calcutta Trades Association. Babu Nilamber Mukarji, f 
the Vice-Chairman of the Corporation, would plac that limit in cases of roads 
running from east to west, while he would allow twenty-four feet roads runnin 
from north to south. Babu Priyanath Mullick would fix forty feet as the mini- 
mum of streets running north to south, and sixty feet in case of streets running 
east to west. Of those who recommend a higher minimum, the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce suggest éighty feet as the minimum width of what they describe as 
main roads, but they do not suggest any minimum for ordinary roads. Babu 
Joy Gobind Law would fix for main roads sixty to seventy feet, and for others 
twenty-four to thirty feet in residential quarters, and fifty feet in business parts. 
Messrs. Martin and Company recommend a minimum of sixty feet (°). 

58. We have endeavoured to ascertain whether there should be B0Y No variation 
variation in the miniavum width of a street in accordance with the direction of should be made in 
the street and with regard to the fact that the prevalent winds are from the north minima wih at 
and from the south. The answers Cs eg to us show that there is a difference ana? pee 
of opinion on the subject. We think that there should be no such variation, direction of the 
Even if the width of the street be not so important for purposes of ventilation °° 
in streets running north and south as in streets running east and west, it is as 
important for purposes of traffic in the one case as in the other. 

54, With regard to bustce areas, we consider that the minimum width yfisimum width 
for public roads should be fixed at 20 feet. of public roads in 

55. In fixing a minimum for new streets to be opened out, we do not oe ea 
desire to prevent the widening of existing lanes to a width less than such nececserily eppli- 
minimum. It is better that narrow lanes should be widened to a small extent able where lanes 
than that they should not be widened at all. eet 

56. The conclusion at which we have arrived as to the relation which the Height of houses 
height of a house should bear to the width of the street which it abuts is su ported in relation to width 
by the opinions of a large majority of the gentlemen whom we have consulted [*). of streets. 


(!] See letter dated the 6th May, 1897, from Mr, Hughes (Appendix X, Paper No. 10). In Londo 
40 PA is the minimum—see the London Building Act, 1894 (57 & 68 Vict., c. 213) s. 11. a his weiliaes 
(see Answer No. 174, in Appendia IV), Dr. Simpson gives other reasons for a minimum of 40 feet. The 
law in Bombay (section 294 of Bombay Act IIT of 1888) is as follows :— 

‘294. No new public street mado under section 291 shall be less than forty feet in width if such street be made for yin; 
carriago 20 feot if such street be made for foot traffic only; and 4 = imum width of 
the Commissioner under section 810, no other projection shall extond on to any puch etrose Pe eee ee THD Partaiasion of new public reste 


Act, XIT of 1862 required carriage roads to be ofa minimum width of 60 feet—see paragraph 


20(4), ares: 
letter dated the 6th May, 1897, from Mr. Hughes (Appendix X, Paper No. 10). 

See Me mech dina pre No. 6 of ae —_ 1897, in Appendix v. aru 

following advise a lower minimum:—Mr, Simmons thinks 86 feet sufficient. Baba Bully Chunder 
Sen, while requi feet in the case of first class streets, would permit second class Hao Tom. "20 to 
25 feet wide, and third class streets from 10 to 12 feet. Dr. Koilas Chundra Bose considers 20 feet to be 
sufficient. bu Kanaye Lall Mukherjee recommends 16 feet, and Dr B. M.Sircar considers 24 feet 
sufficient for short streets of a local nature. 
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Rabu Pal thinks that, while all main roads should be not less than 40 feet wide, it 
pi be ep somite eta tee - ri nae re A 20 ae or, where the road 
pry | or 200+ le » then 16 feet ; these sev: widths to exclusi f footpat 

d 40 om Recto clusive o paths, 


ry. 
4] Seo answers to ions Nos. 6, 7 and'8 of the 8rd May, 1897, m Appenas V. 
Nees aeovcar es No. 10 of the 8rd May, 1897, in Appendix V. 






Se 3 (Changes needed am the existing law) 


’ In our opinion, what is generally known as the 45-d rule [*] should be 
adopted, that, is to ine portion of any building hereafter erected, re. 
erected or materially alfered, and situated at the side of a street, should inter. 
sect any of a series of imaginary lines drawn across the street at an angle of 
45 degrees with the ground; such lines being drawn from the ea or pre- 
scribed line of the street, opposite the building in question, at the level of the 
pavement or of the centre of the street. Thus, if a house be built at the edge 

e of the street, it must. not exceed in height the width of the street, but, by 

setting back the house or some of its storeys, it would be possible to increase 
the height of the house, : 

The British Indian Association, in the answers which they have been good 
enough to send to our questions, recommend C) that, “having regard to the 

: dampness of the soil, a second storey should be allowed irrespective of the width 

Pr f of the street or lane—dampness being perhaps more prejudicial to health than 

imperfect ventilation.” The great majority of the answers which we have 4 
received to our Question No. 13 [*] show that with proper precautions _ 
houses with one storey can be built so as to be both dry and sanitary. ‘ 

Amendment of 57, The first section of the Act, the amendment of which we recommend, | 
gle ges is section 206. We would give the Committee power to permit additions to 
_ {additions to build- existing buildings within the regular line of the street, upon the applicant 
di poeel laa executing an agreement binding himself and his successors in interest not to 

claim compensation in the event of the Committee at any time thereafter de- 
ciding to remove any portion of such additions, 
Any additions made under such permission should be carried out in accord- 
ance with the regulations for the time being in force, 
Not only should power to enter into such an agreement be given to the 
Committee, but they should have power to apply to the Magistrate whenever 
they think fit for an order to demolish the additions at the cost of the owner. 
Section 206 should apply to walls as well as buildings. 

‘Amendment ' of 58. Section 207 requires alteration, At the end of the first clause we would 
= Act II of recommend that the words ‘or the line of either one of the adjoining houses” 
teething buildings be added. The house which is being dealt with may stand between two 
(eck ~ “houses, one of which projects less than the other It should be open to the 

authorities to require the house to be set back to the line of either of the two 
adjoining houses. 
It should also be provided, as in section 91(1) of the Punjab Municipal 
Act (XX of 1891), that the portion of land added to a street. by virtue of 
any order issued under this section shall become part of the strect, and shall 
vest aes Commissioners, payment being made under the proviso to, sec- 
tion 207. 
A clause should be added to section 207 providing, as in section 298(2) of 
: the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, that when a house or wall, or any 
i part thereof, projecting beyond the regular line of a public street, has fallen 
down or been burnt down or been taken down, the Chairman may at once take . 
possession, on behalf of the Corporation, of the portion of land within the 
regular line of the streot and, if necessary, clear the same, the sum due | 





compensation being paid immediately. 
Section 207 should apply to wal!s as well as houses. 


Wows ‘sadtiod dhe 59. A new section should be inserted in the Act, on the lines of. section 
ee Act IL of 209.0f the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, as follows:— : 
Diitieta ‘to: take “If any land, whether open or enclosed, not vesting in the Corporation, lies within the 
possession of lend, regular line of a public street and is not occupied by « building, or if any pla . 
fine a — verandah or step, or any other structure: external to a building abutting on a street, 


or avy portion of any such platform, verandah, step or other structure, is within the 


line of a public street, the Chairman may, after giving to the owner of the land or building. 

not less than seven clear days’ written notice of ois intention so to do, take possession on 
1) This rule has been accepted by the High 0 i ' i 

J rt in Cal show light and 

air if ise ne the pata arr sea at a icant, Seo The, Dethi se 6 Teeter back £ ‘em Tall 

: Dutt, 1. L. R., 14 Cale., 839 5, also Clement v. Meloney (Suit No. 27) of 1883, decided by Wilson, J, cited in 
I, L. R., 14 Cale., page 849. 4 


*) See their answer to Question No. 13 of the 8rd Ma . 
by Bes Append . —_ (Paper No, 13 in Appendix V), , 
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behalf of the Corporation of such’ land, with its enclosivig wall, hedge ot foriow tif ally ov 
of such structure or portion; asthe case may be; and, in hie dadtinn he che oe 
and the laud so acquired shall thenceforward be deemed a part of the'street: ¢ 

Provided that, if the land or building is vested in Her Majesty or in any Corporation * 
constituted by Royal Charter or by an Act of Parliament or an Act of the Governor 
General in Coune.] or the Lieutenant-Governor of Bena in Qouncil, possession shall not 
be taken as afvresaid without the previous sanction of the Local Government.” 

It should also be provided that the provisions of section 207 as to compen- 
sation shall apply when possession: is taken under this new section, and that 
the sum due for compensation shall be paid immediately. 

60. The provisions which we have suggested in paragraph 61, supra, Amendi 
as to the :ninimum width of public streets, would properly find a place in Pong Ac 


section 208 of the Act. (width of 
61. A good deal of difficulty has been. found in the workine’ of section per ee 


212, especially in.the added.area. Little by little encroachments aremade, and Bengal” 
eventually it becomes difficult. to enforce their removal,, We recommend that 1588)" sec 
it be provided that, unless the contrary be shown, it shall be presumed that sory 
every, public street. extends to the outside edge of the drain (if any) on either 
side of the street, or, in. the.absence ofia-drain, up to the wall of the building. ae 
Where the Committee, taking advantage of this presumption, remove projec: aa: 
tions, &c.; they should not be bound to'pay ‘compensation, but they should be — 
ya to. provide proper means of access. to. and from the-street.if none exist 


ving 
ae | 


A daily fine should be provided iin the case of an offence under section 212 e 
continuing. be 
62. It should be provided in section 213 that private streets shall’ be Amecdment. el 
subject to the same regulations as public streets as regards level and width, and Bengal Act It of — 
that the rules as to the height, ke , of buildings abutting them should be the /8*8: setion 218. 
same as in the case of public streets. mei a 
63. There is also.a necessity for a daily fine in’ the case of the conti- Amendment aaa 
nuance of .an offence under section 221. There have been great difficulties in Bengal -Act IZ of 
dealing with this section. I'he Municipal Commissioners necessarily find- it 188%. section 221 
difficult to prove at what time a projection or obstruction was made, and, as this ee “2 
isa penal clause, the presumption would under the present law be made in favour 
of the defendant, thatis, that the projection had beon erected before the lst J une, 
1863, We think that it should be provided that, unless the contrary be shown, 
it shall be presumed. that any projection, encroachment or obstruction was 
erected or placed after the 1st June, 1863. Section 221 is a reproduction of 
section 139 of Bengal Act VI of 1863, and, although its provisions were fair 
when they. were enacted in 1863, they have now, after the lapse of more than 
thirty years, changed their character and become unfair to the Municipality. 
64, We think that section. 223 requires alteration. We are divided in yj mendineit’” of 
cpapion oni the subject.. The be ba cousisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Risley, Bengul ey d 
he Hon’ble Mr. Glass, Babu Nalin Behari Sircar, Dr, Dyson and Mr. Banks- ei section 


v 
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ts 









her, consider that no verandahs. su ported by pillars resting on the ren | 

fri ic footpath or road should be allow The President, Mr. Bright’ and | 

. Hughes would allow the Committee to permit supported verandahs pro- i 
’ vided: there. be no roof. or covering over them (‘} Babu Kally Nauth Matter 4 
would permit a roof or covering, Be | 


It is, however, very doubtful whether the Commissioners have power under 
the present,law to allow the supports of a verandah to rest on a public pathway: - 
or ; and wo think that this question should be settled by the Legislature, 

Weare. unanimously of opinion that no verandahs should. be allowed in 
streets without footpaths or streets’ less than’ forty feet wide, and that no 
suppersad. ‘verandahs should’ be. permitted. to be erected. where the footpath 
weet sa has been advised 

» 6a. The Corporation has advised»that *it has*no power’ to contract Powers 

for letting tho right to put. up verandahs, and, in one case, siliose an arrange: tract. ie 


P= 


eas 


i 





ment ‘hud been-come to, the party resiled from it on the pretext that the P| 
{*] This is the present practice—see the Resclution the Commssioners on the Gth Septom- oy 


ber, 1858, cited in the yaper appended to Babu Nalin ere 
¥ , c eV hh . 
(Paper No. 21 in Appoudis x), cars note dated the 9th December, 1897 ‘ 












contract was beyond the powers of the Corporation. We consider that, if — 
supported yerandahs be allowed, powers should be given to the Committee to 
4 contract for rent or to make any other conditions with persons desiring to erect 
them. : : A rake 
We think also that such powers should be retrospective, “.e., that contracts. 
hitherto made by the Commissioners should be declared to be valid. vat 
We further think that with regard to all matters the most complete 
wers of contract should be given to the Corporation and to the Committee. 
66. The limit of Rs. 500 imposed by section 429 should be withdrawn. 


work 67. Section 235 and the following sections require much amendment. 

becom. Tt is remarkable that, as the law at present stands, there is nothing to prevent 
waar a house or hut being built without sanction, or to prevent a deviation from the. 
ry tosanctioned plan. Provided that a ground plan as required by section 235 be 
rd plan. sent in, and an application be made under section 236, a person building, 
~~ ye-building, or materially altering a house incurs no penalty, and may build 
how he likes. In the same ‘way a person building a hut, provided he sends in 
a notice under section 247, is not bound to follow the plan which has been 
approved. : : 

In our opinion no building, re-building, or material alteration should be 
commenced until sanction has been obtained [J and any deviation from the 
sanctioned plan should render the owner liable to fine, and the building, re- 
building, or alteration, as the case may be, liable to demolition to the extent of 
such deviation. 

68. On the other hand, complaint has been made to us that persons con- 
ning templating building are subjected to undue delay after applying for sanction, 
and are harassed by unnecessary and unauthorised objections. We therefore 
think it desirable that the grounds of objection should appear specifically in the 
Act, that no others should be permissible, that all objections to sanction be for- 
mulated in the first instance, and that, in case sanction has neither been given 
nor refused during the prescribed period, the Committee should be required to 
determine, itimediately on the expiration of such period, whether the buildin 
may be sanctioned or not. In the case of lawful objections to the sanction being 
made, a further application, giving the required particulars, or ctherwise seek- 
ing to conform with the law, should be treated as a new application. The 

ower of giving or refusing sanction would lie in the first instance with the 
‘ngineer, subject to an appeal from his decision to the Committee. 
nent of 69. For the purpose of assisting the Engineer in the consideration of 
paris applications for sanction, there should be on the staff of the Corporation an 
, officer having archi'ectural qualifications. 

is for 70., Power should be given to make a requisition for such information as 

oo "tethe Act justifies the officers of the Municipality in asking for; and, if the 
*  yequisition be not complied with within a reasonable time, the application for 
ey sanction might be deemed not to have been made Ch 
_ Amend } : 71. Sections 235 and 236 should be combined. A person intending to. 
onli 985 build any house or to convert any hut or temporary structure into a house. 
é(plans). or to re-build or materially alter the structure of any house, should he requi 
. to send in both a site plan and the plan of the house and necessary sections and 
elevations when “a pine for sanction. It is desirable that the officers of the 
Municipality sho able to see at once what is proposed to be done. A 
site may be suitable fora house built in one way, but not for one built in 


('] Of Bowbay Act ILL of 1888, section 347, which is as follows :— 


* (1) No person shall commence to erect any building or to execute any such work desori ; 
sen (a) unti! Le bas given notice of bis invention, as hereinbefore veauined; to Pair such ortega ee such — 
; f work and the Commissioner has eithor intimated his approval of such building or 
intimate bis disap; thereof within the period prescribed in this behalf in section 845 or 346 ; ; 
(6) ibe the expiry of the period of one year prescribed in sections 345 and 846, respectively, for proceeding with 
1 same 


Ifa person who \s entitled under section 345 or 846 to proceed with ding or work fails with 
i Sy of oe your preseribed in the said sections, respectively, for a Frecimor| ho fie A - ord = 
give a.froch notice of bis intention to erect such building or execute such! , and thereupon the provisions herein — 
before containes «iii apply us if such fresh notice were a first notice of such person’s intention,” ; (Sra 

[4] G& Momb:y Act LIT of 1888, section 361. j 


a 





hj 





\d, mo simplify the rn cedure to require the whole , 
matter to be dealt with at once. At present a sito plan is only necessary in 
the case of building a new house or converting a hut or a temporary struc- 


another way, and, moreover, it will 








ture into a house, but, in our opinion, in order that the regulatiéns may _ ve 
be en pr with, it may be equally necessary in the case of re-building or a 4s! : 
material alteration. ' fe 


72. Every person intending to erect or re-erect or materially alter any Applications for — 
puilding should make an application in writing to the Committee for sanc- rebelageeey 
tion to the work, and should submit (in triplicate) complete plans, elevations, xe 
and sections of the work to be executed, Bi 3 arid accurately drawn to a scale , ee 
of one-eighth of an inch to a foot; also (in tripiicate) a site or block plan, id 
showing the name of the street, the number of the premises and tho position of oan 

_ the proposed work in relation to the boundaries of the land on which it is to be 
executed, and to all adjacant roxds, buildings, and premises within a distance 
of 60 [*] feet of the plot to be built on, drawn to a scale of not less than one- . 
twenty fifth of an inch to a foot, Such plans should be signed clearly and Porte Fh 
in a prominent place by the builder who is to erect the building, and by the ‘ 

‘owner. It should also be provided that on the demand of the Committee the ’ +) 
plans must be certified by a surveyor to be licensed by the Committee, “| 

73. The site plan should show the means of access from the street. No Means of access. 
site should be approved unless the passage affording access to the proposed 3 
building is at least 9 fect wide, anda passage 16 feet wide should be required 
where possible. If, however, the applicant has not sufficient land to admit of 
such a passage being provided, the Municipality should be empowered to ° 
assist him to acquire land by taking areobedings at his expense under the 


Land Acquisition Act. . 
74. It should be provided that if, in any case a piece of building land Sale) of ‘land 
is so shaped or situated or is of such size that the owner is debarred, by the Which amendmentay 
: “1 28 s w make un-~ 
operation of amendments made by the new Act, from building upon it, the suitable for build- 
Committee should be empowered to sell the land (with the owner’s con- im: | 
sent) for his benefit by public aaction, an upset price being fixed by the Com- 
mittee, and owners of adjacent lands being allowed a prior right to buy it at 
any sum bid over and above such price. Pe 
75. The Act should further provide that the plans shall be accompanied Specification of 
a specification of the work to be constructed, comprising full information as ¥°™* a. | 


to the following particulars, namely :— 


[*] (4) the materials and method of construction to be used for external 
and party walls, foundations, roofs, floors, fireplaces and © se 
chimneys ; age 

() the provision, position, and ventilation of drains, water-closets, 
privies, stables and cow-houses; ; 
(c) free passage or way in front of the building; 
(4) space to be left about the building to secure a free circulation of : 
: air, admission of light, and access for scavenging purposes ; He | 
(e) the manner in which roof and house drainoge and surface drainage : 
of land will be disposed of; vied 
fy (/) the level at which it is sigs to form all court-yards and open Mails 
spaces within the holding, and the plinth-level of buildings with : 
reference to the level at the centre of the nearest public street ; ' 
(g) the manner, if any, in which it is proposed to pave the court-yards 
2 and open spaces within the holding, and the slopes to which the 
surface is to be made in each case ; 






Uden een Ui ae ee ene ce ace ee eee eae 
‘| 'Phis is necessary, having regard to our recommendation (paragraph 77, infra) that a house should 
not fovaitt within 60 feet of a public latrine or night-soil depot. 
(?] The following portions of these clauses are new, namely :— 
ro in clause (a), the words ‘and method” and tho specification of foundations, floors, fire-places and 
mneys, 
rm a (b), the specification of stables and cow-houses, 
* clauses (0), {e), (9), () and (i), : 
in clause (d), the references to light and scavenging, ' . 
in ¢ 3 reference to court-yards, é a 
the coneluding clause, as to proportion of site which may be built ver. 


pp eea Ds 












ass that will be available to scavongors 
Te re + which the building is to bo used when completed ; 
“rn ‘an , | of 4 ‘ Vitel 


, "°° + (amy: particulars specified in sections 237 and 248 of the:prese 
Tat which is ot already mentioned above. fie 


eye. .t _ The plan of a residential masonry building should be so drawn up; 
Ee a total Paid gs be covered by all tho buildings upon the site shall ah ete. 
eg meiualed ares HP thiz of the total area of the site, ee 
to section 76. We are very doubtful whether the first proviso to section 235, authoris. _ 
lActing the sanctioning of a site, for special reasons, without. reference, to, its 
ica), Position in relation to any street, should be retained, as to some, extent it opens 
. the door to difficulties which have given rise to complaints. If, however 
=» our recommendation (paragraph 44, supra) as to the appointment of a small 
1 ae Committee with full powers be adopted, we are not prepared to recommend the. 
eMac ap repeal of this proviso. 

a Refasal ilding, 27+ ‘The Act should state al/ the grounds on which sanction to build may 
Bry be refused, and the refusing authority should state in each case the particular 
grounds on which it bases its action, 

_ There should be an appeal to the Committee from a refusal, 

It will appear from our suggestions as to the Act and bye-laws what 
the grounds, for refusal should be, and it is not necessary for us to detail 
them here, One of the grounds should be that the building would be within 40 
fect, of a publi¢ latrine or night-soil depdt, but when a building is disallowed 
Hes a on this ground compensation should be given. 

Krection a - 78, Itshould be provided in the Act that no building should be erected 
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ie 


leah meee EN filled-up tank unless the Engineer to the Corporation has examined the site 
ety and given a certificate to the effect that the site is, from a sanitary point of view 
ee ~ fit to be built upon, We think it is unsafe to lay down precis:ly within. what 
ee ~~ number of years a filled up tank can be built upon{"|. Everything must depend 
inn , » upon the materials with which the tank has been filled up. A tank which has 
a been properly filled up with broken bricks or such like ee be built on almost 
2 gg ‘at once, whereas a tank filled up with refuse could not safely be built upon 
ie except after a very long period had elapsed. There would be, as in other cases, 


‘an appeal to the Committee from the order of the Engineer refusing a certifi- 
an Nesta oi absence of such certificato would be a ground for refusing sanction 
Se 
ae 79. In addition to the powers contained in section 45 of the Specifi 
iseestse to os Relief Act (I of 1877), a person whose application for permission to ‘build, 
re work unlaw- re-build or alter has bven) rejected om grounds not authorised by the Municipal 
peeer wibheld. Act, not only by the Engineer, but also by the Committee, should have a right 
to sue the Commissioners for damages; but in giving that right care must be 
ie taken not to: invite the interference of Courts of law in cases where diseretion is 
ty is left to the Committee. 
___ Buggested ons: 80, A: good deal of diffienlty has arisen. with regard. to. the expressions 
any build. “‘new house,” “‘ re-build,” and “materially alter” im sections 235 and 236, We 
think that the best:way of dealing with tiis matter is, instead of using the words »* 
build:any: new house?’ or ‘re-build or materiolly alter the structure of any 
house,” to use the words “erect or re-erect_ any building,” and, as in section 
940f the Punjab Municipal Act (XX. of 1891), to enact that “the expression 
‘erect.or re-ercet any building,’ includes— : 


k 








G -any material alteration or enlargement of any building ; 
theconyersion into.a place for human habitation of. any building 
rot originally constructed for human habitation; ; 
(¢),the.conyersion into more than one place for human habitation of 
(d) th a building on agpally constructed as one such place; 
e conversion of two or more places of itation i 
greater number of such nleonei miuiliem sais ec vere 


C/G Byelaw (/) 1. 








ok 


should be defined. It is not an easy task to define it. The best definition we 





6 24 : == ‘ahs : 7 - me a) ‘ pw FS Fine ry = = ; 
‘ : (Changes needed in the existing law.) 4 be "% a" 3 


(a) sitch alterations of the internal arrangements of a building as affect © 4, # si 
ty an alteration of its drainage or sanitary atrangements, or affect he 
4 its security ; and i, Deigition 8 
, (f) the addition of any rooms, buildings, out-houses, or other struc-yjj," s 
; tures to any building.” Nl 
81. It is also very desirable that the expression “material alteration” Pui 7 Pi, 
« Se 5 
can suggest is the following, which is taken from the Building Regulations of . *. ‘ ae 
the City of Berlin, namely :— Sa? Cie 
“*Material alteration’ means any alteration of a masonry wall, frame wall, ceiling, ifon pias I 
f 


= 


4 
construction, staircase, shaft for lighting or veutilation, lift-shaft, fi:é-place or chimney in a 188, Sein a 
building, or any alteration of any projecting part of a building” ('). (detai oy | 









82. . In section 235 the words “as may be deemed requisite” are too ey * 
. * yy ‘“ % ” a 
indefinite. ‘The words “as may be prescribed” would be preferable, Deupal ace oe 
Cappliegligns Ae: 
, 83. Section 237 should apply to re-building and material alterations, as build). « Mand 
_ well as to the building of new houses. pomendaets + : 
1888, sgeti ee 
(applica! ’ ‘HI 
84. In section 238, clause (a), the words “or insanitary” should be bila), tae 
inserted after the word “ unsafe.” oe ea eG 
Powers of inspects 
tion: Pee i 
4 - 
85. In order effectually to control the erection of buildings, the Committee,’ <i 
the Engineer, and the officers and agents of the Municipulity should be 4 9 hw 
empowered to inspect at all reasonable times, after giving reasonable notice,— 3 
(a) all buildings in course of erection, re-erection, or alteration, and da. 
(0) all buildings newly erected, ro-erected, or altered, provided that the * 
inspection be made during a period of one month after the Amendment 44 
owner of the building hus given notice to the Commissioners peal sections. 3 
or to the Committee that the building has been completed. ae 
86. We now come to the penal sections of the Act. They should provide : 
effectually for the punishment of any breach of the Act or of orders lawfully 
issued under it. 
In the opinion of the majority of us, the owner and the builder should 
be made responsible for all offences against the Act. 
Section 242 should render all persons building, re-building or materially 
altering without sanciion vr in a way contrary to the Act or bye-laws, or deviat- 
ing from the sanctioned plan, liable to fine, and also to daily fine. The penalty Daplition be” 
» sunder, section 242 should be raised. At present it is the same as in the case of Puildings, © ir 
huts (see section 249), me 
87. We think that orders for demolition should be made only by a & 
Magistrate, and, if possible, by a special Magistrate to be appointed under i 
section 422, 
The powers of demolition under sections 240 and 241 should appl y to 
every case where building, re-building or alteration is commenced without 
sanction, and also to every case of deviation from the sanctioned plan, und of 
breach of the provisions of the Act or of the bye-laws. It should be in the 
power of the Magistrate to order demolition, and the Police’ should assist to 
carry out the order. 
We think it also desirable that the Committee, and any persons lawfully 
acting under their orders, should be indemnified in respect of any action 
bond fide taken by them under the order of a Magistrate directing demolition. 
One of the difficulties which has arisen in the exercise of the powers which the 
[") Dr. Simpson has suggested the following definition ;— 
“e , ing, to, or 
Sy la ty eat i 


* » * * 
ye wd 









r ; es phe 4 
Changes needed in the existing law.) 
“Conimissioners now possoss, and which has ented full effect being given to 
er them, is that the slightest act in excess of the powers would give rise to a cause 
“of action, however carefully the Commissioners or their servants may have 
. acted, i 
i Besides the power to require domolition, the Magistrate should have 
4 * power, on the application of the Committee, to give the owner notice to demolish. 
; * - case of his non-compliance with such notice, he should be liable to a daily ~ 
; £6 stop fine until compliance. Pins 
aresa’of bpild- In cases where both demolition and fine are authorised, it should be made 
me . clear that both punisliments may be enforced, 
i 8x. The Committee or Chairman should have power to stop the progress 
WW — © of building operations when the Act or any one of the bye-laws is, or any orders 
nt* of issued under it are, being disobeyed, or pending the decision of the question 
Teaition ‘243 whether the Act, bye-liw, or any such order is being disobeyed. ‘he Com- 
| Wpplivations — for mittee and Chairman should be indemnified in respect of any such action. 
Dy rage gy 4a, 89, Section 243 should apply to the case where a house is being re-built, 
te Whont of and, as far as possible, when it is added to or materially altered. The full 
|. Bengal Act ILof force of section 236 has been lost by the use of tne word “ construct” in the 
me ons /44 first clause of section 243. “ 
Pag Mission 90. It may be a question whether, instead of giving under sections 244 
doa i rs ot and 240 a right to build or re-build, if orders are not issued within 30 days, it 
“hi at cf Would not be better to give the builder a right to compensation in case he 
sath a proves actual damage wd 
Me. n° 91. Sections 247 to. 250 should apply to all huts, whether within or 
 sAmendment of without bustecs. As the law at present stands .see section 8—defiuition of 
ax seen aah “hut”’), these sections only apply to huts in bustees. 
Bi uy. 
Amendment of 92. In clause {a) of nection 247 the words ‘or houses” should be added 
ie Bae Tae Eyed after x huts.” 
— agd 249 ties). 
A ee . 93. Scelions 248 and 249 should apply also to material alterations. 
, There should be a power to demolish and fine in case of the commencement of 
ia the building. re building, addition or alteration without sanction. ‘There should 
cy also be a power to demolish and fine in case of a deviation from the sanctioned 
Fo pawmendneet of plan, or of a breach of the provisions of the Act or of the byo-laws. There should 
yi me 260 also be « power to stop proceedings, as suggested by us in the case of houses 
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(application for (paragraph 88, supra). 
eeeeneee 10 Uuild 9%, In section 250 there is apparently a misprint: “house” should be 


hut). 
iss Sections of hut.” 
Bengal Act II of 


~ 


; wectin 252 
plat of 
95. Tho plan referred to in section 252 should be drawn to the scale of 25 


| sAmeuinent of instoad of 40 fect to the inch. 


a Bengal Act IL of 

1» section , 292 

bs position .of 

5 Madrunes, ete.) 96. In section 292 we would suggest that the word “servico” should be 
em inserted before the word “privy.” This section could have no application to 








; connected privies. 

woe set ae it z In the samo section we think that the words “any tank or water- 
| 888, section 820 course” should be substituted for ‘any public tank or a tank used by the 
feallings). ded inhabitants of any locality.” 

Certam of the 97. Aclause should be added to section 320 (overcrowded dwellings), 
"yg ce grt declaring that 40 superficial feet and 400 cubic feet shall be presumed to be the 
Act. 


minimum necessary for each occupant. 

98. We will now proceed to consider the existing bye-laws, Except 
bye-laws 18 to 22 of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which form «an 
Appendix to the Calcutta bye-laws, we think that all the matters dealt with by 
the bye-laws under the clauses (¢) and (r) should form a portion of the Act. 
Tey were intouded to be of a permanent nature, tey deal with matters which , 


['} Soe however oar recommendations in paragraph 68, supra, 


. 4 y ” ve 
f er cake 





. ta { ee . \ coe 
would be more properly dealt with by the ‘Legislature and they would be more’ 
likely to be followed tans letter if they formed a portion of the Act. Even if pySnnerseeiie 
it be not thought fit to transfer the other bye-laws to the Act, bye-laws (e) 19, building when" 
20 and 21 should clearly be so transferred. 8 ie oll 
99. Taking heading (e) first, bye-law 1 will become unnecessary if the “Amoendtont oF 
suggestions which we have made as to alterations (supra, paragraph 80) be bye-law(e)3(damp-— 
t adopted. ; proof course). eg , 
1¢0. In bye-law 3 it should be explained that a “ crue ant course ” pinata ot 
may consist of sheet lead, asphalt, slates laid in cement, vitrified bricks, or any ing af : is). 


other durable material impervious to moisture. ei ks 
101. In bye-law 4 werecommend that instead of the words “ with mortar” +h a 






. | 











<i 


there should be the following :-— + 
“ (a) with mortar compounded with lime and sand or other suitable material, or 6 ame 

(/) with cement, or toh , 

(ce) with ceruent mixed with sand or other suitable material, ["] or buildings, 4 2 

«d) with stone-lime and ground soorkee, in the proportions of one and lwo, or bd af 

(c) with ghcoting-lime and ground soorkee, in the proportions of one aud two.” , * pe ho s 

102, In the opinion of the majority of us, no upper storey should be ae 
allowed on a kutcha-pucka structure. In the opinion of a smaller majority, t 0% ‘ 

> er | 


the construction of kutcha-pucka buildings should not be allowed at all in future. 
The matter, however, is one of very smull importance, only five new buildings ,,y.[y 


and five additional buildings having been constructed with kutcha-pucka masonry ciaration as to use 
during the past threo years |*}. Hairy ewer | 
103. In bye-law 8 we would add after the words “iron foundry” the ea), Cate 


words “a stable or a cow-shed, or to uso any part of a building for any of Bren Bil 


those purposes.” herence to games 
: tioned plan). = ‘se _ 
104. We have already dealt with the matter contained in bye-law 9 when ae 


wait + 


making our suggestions as to the amendment of the Act (see paragraph 67, Pua 

supra). In enacting bye-law 9, the Commissioners attempted to supply a void in an tun ding ae 

the Act; it may be, to say the least of it, doubtful whether they had any power other than sane- 
tioned use. , 


to do so. 
105. The Act should provide for the infliction of a penalty on any person oe £ ] 
who, afier having obtained sanction for the erection of a building for any parti- is 
cular purpose, puts the building to any other use without the sanction of tho yee 
Committee, Such a provision will not, howover, be necessary in case our Rel men i <j 
suggestion taken from section 94 of the Panjab Municipal Act (see paragraph atresia ; 
80, supra), be adopted. : 
106, Although we do not think it possible to do much in the direction of 
improving the appearance and symmetry of Calcutta streets which are at 


ul 


present in existence, we think it might be well to give to the Commissioners in ° 4) 

meeting power to determine that no buildings proposed to be erected in any - we 
streets to be named by them shal! be inferior to, or out of symmetry with, the p suai 
elevation of adjacent buildings (*]. They might also be empowered to determine bye laeeaii ¢. 


that no huts shall be erected in particular streets, to be from time to time 2)” (juiluing of 
huts). 


specified by them. 
107, Bye-laws 10 to 21 should apply to all huts which are being built vow 


(whether on new or old sites), re-built or materially altered, whether within or eB eid on 


without bustees. betweeu huts). 
_ 108. The nine feet referred to at the end of byo-law 10 should be measured ,, Substitution of 
from eave to eave. : Foad "and roads, 


way” in bye-lows 
109. A certain amount of confusion arises from the use of the words Oe borers 
“ ” ‘“ m3 $ ; 66 Be 
road” and ‘ roadway” in bye-laws 10 to 18, as the word “road” is more 
1"} Clauses (a) to (c) are taken from the City of Bombay bye-law No. 7, published on the 3rd August 
1892 (Paper No. 8 in Appendix 1). iad , ga my 
oh Of, biolaw No banade ty. the, Municipal Co f th 
* bye-law No. > made by the Munici mmissioners of the City of Madras und: ti 
Sai A Mlatees heal ae taees. Ten le lne.icantadiiaes co ee eet mention 
. “No building proposed to be erected in any of the following strects shall be inferior to, or out of 
‘ “symmetry with, the elevation of adjaceut buildings :— g 
» * the Beach koads ; 
Popham's Broalway ; 
“the Esplunude Road.” 
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Bice (Changes neoded in the existing law.) 

‘ ondment of applicable to one of the main roads of the bustee. We would suggest that in 


by atl Seve Sy oaree the word ‘ passage” should be substituted for the words ‘ road” 
; roadway.” 


ira } 110. In bye-law 14, instead of the words ‘‘above roads,” we would su 
endment of ye-law 8 8," We st 
4 2S » > is that the words ‘‘ main roads of the bustee ” should be used. — 
nts). 










|, Amendment — of 111. The three feet referred to in bye-law 15 should be measured from 
| Dye-law (e) 21 (re- 
of hut Cave to eave, 


ikon tegerdd as 
otiog): 7:12.’ in bye-law 21 ‘sides and roof” should be replaced by the words 
adipgal t, “Sides or roof.” The use of the word ‘ and” has in practice caused some 
_ hnts igs court. difficulty, and has led to evasion of the law. ["] 
exterior 

his é 113, We would recommend the following additional regulations with 
LS 6 OS regard to huts:— 
is# 


; Height of huts,—Not more than two storeys should in future be allowed. The maximum 
‘ height in future allowed should be 18 feet, measured from the top of the plinth to the junc- 
“Sos tion of eaves and wall. 


7 Court-yards for continuous huts.—When two or more huts are built in continuation, there 
Eitniicn j * should be a court-yard of not less than one-fourth of the whole area, 
bet re’ Brea Spaces for roads and passages.— Power should be given to insist upon proper spaces being 


aud spaces for Left for roads and passages when it is proposed to build several huts on one site. 


eg ld 114. - Beret to ag ( /) of the bye-laws:: in the opinion of the majo- 

in a , rity this Part should apply to every case, whether a house be newly built 

oa 2 eer * re-erected, or materially altered. i eco 
of pbuild- 


Py ent! of 115.. Bye-law 2 will be superseded, by our recommendations (paragra 
F agen (7 b “ng 50, supra) as to the width of streets, reer 
eh ame 
a 116. The portions of bye-law 3 which relate to court-yards and to the 
6 open spaces between houses have received our most careful consideration. ‘Ihe 
ip ' letter written to us by the British Indian Association Cs describes the necessi 
1s, for these court-yards for religious purposes as well as for the purposes of venti- 
‘ lation. It is obvious that when a very small plot of ground is being built upon 
pr: very little space can be left for a court-yard, but we think it necessary to 
prescribe a minimum larger than that prescribed by bye-law 3. We think 
» , that the width of the court-yard of a one-storeyed house should be at least equal 
to the height of the house. In cases of houses more than one storey high, we 
*.  ~ would adopt the views of Babu Jadu Nath Sen, a builder of great experience 
\ « in Calcutta, He would make the width the same as the total height of the 
a ,. second and third storeys [*). In case of a two-storeyed house the width would 
Ps be the =< “2 mi eee storeys, 
Me We also think that a court-yard should have an area. in the 
oy “a single-storeyed building, equal to not less than one-fourth of the basset hs 
© ©, . area of all the rooms abutting thereon, and should not be in any direction less 
ius ow . than eight feet across. In the case of a two-storeyed building such court-yard 
ae : should ‘have an area equal to one-half more than that required for single- 
" ,. storeyed buildings. In the case of a three-storeyed building the court-yard 
should have an area equal to twice that required for a single-storeyed buil ing 
i and in that of a four-storeyed building it should be two and-alnlf times te, 
area ier ges a a git building : 
| __ Provided that, the person intending to form such court-yard so 
i ee cr) of wishes it, the area of the court-yard may be made sufficient on Gach tiie to 
| toexterior spaces, meet the above requirements, the size being increased at euch floor level to the 
Nt extent necessary te provide ~ ag laid down, 
oe 117. As to the space to be left between a house and the adj mises, 
pies we think that the rule should be as follows: at the back or Sears "buildin 
as there should be an open space, extending laterally through the entire wid 


- Sarre nanien eee ReedY CoP edN 
¥] See Mr. Phelps’ answer to Question No, 1 of the ‘an ¢ : 

Paper No. 13 in aevendis ¥, i Srd May, 1897 (Paper No. 98 in Appendix V), 
* {*) See his Answer No, 369 in Appendix IV, Wye P 
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of such building: The ‘distance across such open space from every part of 
such building to the boundary of any lands or premises immedia taly opie 
or adjoining the site of such building should be— 
(a) if the building has a court-yard, then— _ ‘ 
not less than 6 feet, if the adjacent building is next to the * 
boundary wall, and % 
not less than 4 feet, if there is a space of at least 4 feet on the 
other side of the boundary wall; 
(2) if the building has no court-yard, then not less than 10 feet. 

There should be half as much again of space where there are two acing 
storeys, twice as much space where there are three storeys, and 2} times as 
much space where there are four storeys, 

If, however, any side of a building abuts on an open square or the like s 
which is dedicated to public use and is consequently not likely to be built upon, Rens! 
_-no space should be required on that side. 

Babu Nalin Behari Sircar wishes to say that his views on the subject of 
open spaces are as follow :— 


Every masonry building, either newly erected or re-erected, must abut on a public street ; x 
in its front. + eg | 
Having regard to the direction of the prevailing winds in Caloutta, every masonry build- be 
ing should have an open space on at least two of its sides for free ventilation. In the case of ° * Ne 


a building standing on the east of a street running north and south, or standing on the south fen Te 
of a street running east and west, the required open space shall be on its south and east sides, 
In the cuse of a building standing on the west of a street running north and south tho requir- 
ed open space shall be on the south and north sides of the building, or if standing on the 
north side of a street running east and west, the required open space shall be on the east and - oes 
north sides of the building. D os a 
The open space on the south side in each case to be at least 6 feet in width, if it is a one- esa 
’ gtoreyed building. : - ; 
The open space on east side in each case to be at least 4 feet in width, if it isa one- » Tate 7 
 storeyed building. K , ‘ a ok 
he oven space on the north side, if no space can be left on its south, to be ee) | 
feet ; otherwise it should be at least 4 feet in width. , bx aed: ee i 
In the case of two-storeyed buildings, the open space must be at least 14 times that 
required for a one-storeyed building. 
In the case of three-storeyed buildings the open space must be at least twice that required 
for a one-storeyed building. 
In the case of four-storeyed buildings the open spaco must be at least 24 times that 
required for a one storeyed building, and so on. ‘ 
The above rule is applicable to buildings with court-yapds or interior open spaces, ” 
Buildings having no court-yard or interior open space must have larger open spaces in» * a 
the exterior thereof than those mentioned above. 


118. In the opinion of the majority of us, bye-law No. 8 should 
retained. It is not desirable that shove should be a given to shai ha ) 7 oa: rad 
to override the law, and it is clear that this bye-law has been the origin of exemption). 4] 
many if not of most, of the complaints which have been made as to the action of 
the Building Committee of the Corporation, Power should however be given aS M 
to the Committee suggested in paragraph 44, supra, to grant dispensations in aye | 
special cases which are not provided for by the building law. oe es 
119. With reference to the control of the construction of masonry buildings Mele wi ‘ee 
ings + wae 





in bustee lands, it is quite clear that regulations are necessary. “We recom- 
mend the following rules on this subject :— 


(1) Where a new masonry building is erected in a bustee area, the rule 

requiring the minimum width of a new street to be 40 feet 

(see paragraph 51, supra) shall apply, the owner of the land 

being required to give up sufficient land to leave a space of 20 

feet between his boundary wall fronting the street and the ; 

centre of the street. The land so given up should vest in 4 

the Commissioners, and the owner should be compensated ‘ 

therefor. 4 

(2) All masonry buildings must be erected so as to abut on a street of a 

Biber 40 feet, or, where there is no such street, sufficient land must a | 

be left, as in the above rule (1), for the making of a street. 

+ (8) Where a.hut is removed and a masonry building erected in its place, 

ees a space of at least 9 feet should be left all round the new build- 
ing for ventilation. : ‘ 








(Changes needed in the existing law.) 
(4) Where a new hut is erected adjacent to a masonry building, a path. 
way of at least 9 fect should be left between the two. 
=, (5, Where a new masonry building is erected adjacent to a hut, a pathway 
re of at least 9 feet should be left between the two. 

. (6) Where a masonry building is erected in a bustee area, the rules as to 
masonry buildings elsewhere should apply. ; 

(7) The Corporation should be required to open out roads in bustees as 

far as practicable, not only for the purpose of securing proper 


ventilation for huts, but also with a view to the contingency of 
i masonry buildings being erected at a future time. 


» Privies, 120, We have made special inquiries as to whether the law relating to the 
construction of privies requires amendment, and whether it is desirable to give 
further powers to deal with insanitary privies which are now in existence. 


Me The proceedings of the Medical Board, with a copy of which we have been 
van fing favoured ke and the answers which we have received to our question No. 16 of 
i » the 3rd May, 1897 [*], show that it is imperatively necessary that ampler 


powers shonid be given to the authorities. These powers should be given to 
the Committee, or au appeal should lie to the Committee from the orders of the 
executive officers. We desire to make tho following recommendations on this 


" subject :— 
ac 7 , (1) The powers conferred upon the Commissioners by sections 292 and 
is 294 of the Act should be exerciseable only by the Com- 
mittee. 


(2) When thero is no convenient access from a street, suitable for wheeled 
traffic, to a privy, the Committee should be empowered to 
require that a passage at ground-level giving access to the street 
in front of the building shall be formed. Such passage to be 

” ; not less than 4 feet wide, It may be open to the sky or 

j ‘ covered, but it must be provided with a suitable door. "This 
should be provided for in the Act. The difficulty as regards 
privies to which there are not sufficient means of access can in 
most cases be met by requiring the privies to be connected 
with the sewers [*]. 

(3) A clause should be added to section 286 of the Act authorising the 

Committee, either in addition to or in lieu of issuing a 

A notice, to prosecute any person whose privy is not kept in 
. good order, and providing for the imposition of a penalt 

and of a daily fine. The occupier should be held responsible 

for the proper maintenance of privies, and should be empowered 

to recover from the landlord the cost of structural alterations 

4 made under the direction of the Committee. 

(4) The erection of a dwelling-room over a privy should be prohibited. 


The present law | bye dew (g)l] provides that no privy 


a shall be constructed underneath a dwelling-room, but there 
Kg is nothing to prevent a dwelling-room being constructed above 
®, a privy. 
Ee (5) No service privy in connection with a building should be constructed 
b, ae at a distance of less than 6 feet from any other building 
ie i which is or may be used as a dwelling-place, or is a public © 


building, or in which any person is, or is intended to be, 
employed in any manufacture, trade or business. 
(6) A privy, ‘the total height of which does not exceed 9 feet, may be 
built in the space at the back of the house. 
(7) It is not necessary to insist upon connected privies being detach- 
ed fromthe house. They may properly form part of the house. 
i (8) A service privy should nct he placed in the space at the back of a 
ee ; building unless there is a space of at least 4 feet between 
e CR the privy and the wall of the building, 
tpt 4 er et ee a a a 
fee a Nos 24 to 68 in Appendix I, 
<i ‘ aera Hy Anadis Sct night Brite: Ke a not sufficient access oe 
* of conv vies sewers is not one with w are concerned, but 
ty i fer h 6 of tho lett t to us by; i India: ciati 
ea ee 
a Fe $ y PY Weer S i if ae sd 








(Changes needed in the existing law.) 
(9) On an upper floor -only connected ae should be allowed, but, 


if in any case it is impracticable to have a connceted privy, 
the Health Officer should have power to authorise a service 
privy, on such conditions as he may think fit to impose 
with reference to the increased cost for mehters. All orders 
of the Health Officer in this connection to be subject to appeal 
to the Committee. 

(10) Every privy in connection with a building should be provided with 
an opening of not less than 8 square feet area in the wall 
for ventilation as near to the top as practicable, and commu- 
nicating directly with the open air, and should be provided 
with adequate means for constant ventilation at the floor, 
eaves, and ridge of such mary. 

(11) The floor of such privy should be agged or paved with hard tiles or 
other non-absorbent material, and should be in every part 
thereof at a height of not less than six inches above the 
level of the surface of the ground adjoining such privy, 
and should have a fall or inclination towards the door of such 
privy of half an inch to the foot. ; 

(12) Every privy in connection with a building constructed for use in 
combination with a moveable receptacle for filth should be 

rovided over the whole area of the space immediately 
benvith the seat of such privy with a flagged or asphalted 
floor, at a height ‘of not less than three inches above the level 
of the surface of the ground adjoining such privy ; and the 
. whole extent of each side of such space between the floor and 
the seat should be constructed of flagging, slate, or good brick- 
work, at least nine inches thick and rendered in pony cement or 
asphalted. 

(13) The seat of such privy, the aperture in such seat, and the space 
beneath such seat should be constructed of such dimensions 
as to admit of a moveable receptacle for filth of a capacity 
not exceeding two cubic feet being placed and fitted be 
neath such seat in such a manner and in such a osition 
as may effectually prevent the deposit, upon the Ross or 
sides of the ee beneath such seat or elsewhere than in such 
receptacle, of any filth which may from time to time fall or be 
cast through the aperture in such seat, 

(14) Such privy should be constructed in such a manner as to afford 

. pei ne access to the space beneath each seat for the purpose 
of cleansing such space or of removing therefrom or placing 
and saa J therein the appropriate receptacle for filth. 

(15) Every privy s ould be provided with a paved surface for ablution 
purposes, which should be drained into the drainage system 
pertaining tothe house. 

121. We desire to make the following additional recommendations for 
the amendment of the Act:— 

The following buildings should be exempted from the operation of so 
much of the Act and bye-laws as relates to the erection, re-erection and altera- 
tion of buildings, namely:— 

(a) any building erected and used, or intended to be erected and used, 
exclusively for the purpose of a plant-house, summer-house 
( not being a dwelling-house ), poultry-house or aviary, to be 
ese ore ei and at a distance of ten feet at least from any 
other building; : 

(6) any building erected or intended to be erected by, or with the 
sanction of, the Commissioners for use solely as a temporary 
hospital for the reception and treatment of persons suffering 
from any dangerous infectious disease. : 

122, In the case of buildings used by the public there should be such 

of external doors as the Committee may require, but in the caso of 
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(Changes needed in the existing law.—Schemes for laying out areas sparsely 


covered with masonry.) 
Model bye-laws. 123. We append to this Report a set of bye-laws {?] which have eon 
4 drawn by the Engineering members of our Commission, and which are 


recommended for adoption by the Municipal Commissioners, except in so far as 
they conflict with, or are superseded by, our other recommendations. 

Removal, &c. of 124. Except that we have recommended that the Committee “should haye 
insanitary build. power to compel house-holders to re-construct their privies on a sanitary plan and 
ee to provide sufficient access to them for the municipal sweepers (paragraph 120, 

supra), we have not, so far, made any recommendations with regard to 
existing houses which are not being re-built or altered by their owners. We 
recommend that the Committee should have, with regard to such houses, powers 
similar to those given to the President by the City of Madras Municipal Act 

‘ (Madras Act I of 1884), section 323, which is as follows: — 

Powers of Presi- “323, Whenever the President considers that any block of buildings in the City is, by 
coer corer. reason of the manner in which such buildings are crowded together, or of the want of 
ae. " atietld drainage or ventilation, and the impracticability of cleansing, attended with risk of disease 

to the ocoupiers thereof or to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, he may cause a notice to 
be fixed to some conspicuous part of such block, requiring the owners or occupiers thereof, 
or, at the option of the President, the owner of the land on which such buildings are erected, 
within a reasonable time, to be specified in such notice, to execute such works or take such 
action as the President deems necessary for the prevention of such risk. 
If such owners or occupiers noglect to execute such works or take such action within the 
time spocified, the President may, with the sanction of the Governor in Council, cause such 
. works to bo éxecuted or such action to be taken in respect of such buildings, and may, if 
necessary, cause such buildings or any of them to be pulled down, [*]All the expenses so 
inourred shall be recoverable from the owner or occupier in the manner provided in 
section 437 [*]. 
‘ In cases where under this section a building is pulled down, the Commissioners shall 
make to the owner or occupier thereof a reasonable compensation to be ascertained in case of 
dispute in the manner prescribed in section 438,” 


We would recommend that these powers should apply not only to a block 
of buildings, but also to single buildings, that the sanction of the Government 
should not be necessary, and that there be no demolition except by order of a 
Magistrate. On the order being made, the demolition should be conducted 
under the orders of the Committee. 


peacoat 125. In our opinion it is necessary for the health and comfort of the in- 
* soap busi habitants of the city that the Commissioners in meeting should have the power 


of removing from the quarters occupied by dwelling-houses such noxious and 
offensive trades and businesses as they might think fit. In doing so the 
should be compelled to acquire the land occupied by such trades, but it would be 
unnecessary to require them to adopt proceedings under the Land Acquisition 
Act. They should be required to pay compensation for the land and buildings 
only, adding nothing for anything else, such as good-will. There is no doubt 
that tanneries, soorkee mills and other mills, places for the storage of hides or 
rags, and piggeries, ought to be removed from the neighbourhood of residential 
quarters. It has been suggested to us that cow-sheds and stables should also 
be so removed, but the nuisance created by them would be more than counter- 
balanced by the inconvenience which would be caused by their removal, 

It is also necessary to prevent dangerous and offensive trades being carried 
on within a specified distance, say 50 feet, of a dwelling-house, 





ScHEMES FOR LAYING OUT AREAS SPARSELY COVERED WITH MASONRY. 


ee Schemes for lay- 126. The enactment and strict enforcement of regulations, such as we 
i. ing out portions of have suggested, will, we anticipate, prevent an increase of insanitary building 
ely covered and of congested areas. This object would be much aided by a scheme being 
ray masoury drawn for the laying out of those portions of the town subject to the Muni- 
rs cipality which are at present but sparsely covered with masonry. It is arholly 
impossible to lay out any scheme with regard to the parts of the town whic 
are extensively built upon [*}. ee eee 


i “i ‘i Pp, No. 17 i = : 
«* ' pout ‘Adned by Madras reste a «. 62, 


eer es [7)'8ee Answers to: tion No, 29 of the 8rd May, 1897, in Appendix V. al 
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(Opening out of congested areas.) 


The gentlemen whom we “have consulted agree in considering that it 
would be possible to frame a general plan for the laying out of the suburban 
or other portions of the town which are not exteasivel built upoa. In fram- 
ing such plan it would be possible to provide not only for the width of streets, 
but how the streets should run, and it would be possible to restrict certain 
areas to warehouses, business offices, residential quarters, public buildings, and 
shops, respectively. It is not within the limits of our Senitiiadcn to specify 
the details of such a scheme, but we recommend that the necessary powers be 

iven by law to the Commissioners. When such wers are given, it would 
e for the Committee and officers of the Corporation to elaborate a suitable 
scheme, The only recommendation we have to make as to the details is that, 
in any such scheme, it would be advisable that in quarters newly laid out the 
roads nn open spaces should occupy at least as much ground as the building 
areas ["]. ; 


-_—— 


OPENING OUT OF CONGESTED AREAS, 


127, It remains for us to consider what steps should be taken with re- Opening out of 
spect to the congested areas. The answers [?] which we have obtained to °nsested areas. 


No. 21 of our Questions of the 3rd May, 1897, and Dr. Pilgrim’s report on 
Wards 22 and 25, [*] will show what areas require opening out. The most 
notorious examples are to be found in Wards 5 and 7. Allthe persons consulted 
ee as to the congestion of Burra Bazar, Jora Kagan, and the neighbourhood 
of Colootollah. Burra Bazar pre-eminently needs opening out. Throughout 
Calcutta there are numerous areas which ought to be opened out. 
The only possible means of opening out these areas are by driving roads 
through them, and by making open spaces in them Cd. 
br. Simpson in his evidence (*) considered that some portions of the 
city ought to ‘0 demolished, We are quite sure that if such a course were 


mended, and to open out a number of fairly wide streets. Where possible, it 
would be very desirable also to haye Open spaces, as lungs to the locality. 
Advantage might be taken. of the existence of unwholesome tanks, They 
might be acquired, pro rly filled up, and laid out as are some of the squares 
in Calcutta. Parcels of bustee land which are in the centre of: areas covered 
with masonry might similarly be acquired and laid out; but, with regard to 
them, care would have to be taken not to cause unnecessary hardships by the 
wholesale ejection of communities which might have to, go far in search of 
suitable habitatio: 


128. We ulcewtand that it is not intended that we should express Localities 
our opinion in detail as to where streets should be constructed, or where spaces Which «treets 
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should be laid out. If we were to recommend in detail all the streets which emoted 
we thought desirable, the result might be a very serious increase in the costaid out. 


of eventually acquiring the land. ‘The land over which the roads would run 
would, in the prospect of acquisition proceedings, immediately acquire a ficti- 
tious value, and it would be very difficult, at the distant time w n the land 
may be acquired for some of these roads, to distinguish between the real value 
and this fictitious value, 

The gentlemen whom we haye consulted have made a number of 
valuable suggestions to us with regard to new roads. ‘They are to bo found 
especially in the answers{“] to Question No, 23 of the 3rd May, and we would 


|) See answers £0, Oneotion, No. 31 of the Sra May, 1897, in Appendix V, 
Appendix V. 
; See Papers Nos. 26 and 26 in eee. I. 
“| See answers to Questions Nos. 22 and 28 of the 8rd May, 1897, in Appendix V. See also answers 
to Question No. 28, which show that the opening out of Harrison Road and Lansdowne 
ae eee ditt had a beneficial ul. effect on the health of the neighbourhood. 
fa Soe Appendix V.' See also the letter from the Reverend Father V. Marchal, s.s., and the petition 
mage vesidentr of Nimtollah Ghat Street, in Appendix X (Papor Nos. 20 and 22). 
ite ; 
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Cost of improve- ; ; 1 r tas 
ments how to be consideration of the question of how the cost of any extensive improvements is 
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(Funds for Improvements. ) 


also refer to Dr. Pilgrim’s suggestions «s to roads in Bhowanipur, ‘Kidderpore 
and Watgunge(*}, and paragraph 22 of Mr. Hughes’ note of the 14th January, 
1897 (*)]. For the following, there is undoubtedly urgent necessity, namely :— 
_ (a) the widening of Bentinck Street and Chitpur Road, — 
( 5 the construction of a road running from the north-east corner of 
Dalhousie Square in a northerly direction through Burra 
Bazar and Jora Bayan ; 
(c) the continuation of Halliday Street to the north, and also to the south 
as far as Free School Street; 
(d) a street running north in continuation of Loudon Street up to 
Nebootollah Street. . 
We may remark that these roads were all suggested by Lieutenant 
Abercombie to the Fever Hospital Committee, but his suggestions have 
remained unattended to for over half a century. 





Founps FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


129. We now come to the most difficult portion of our task, namely, the 


to be borne. 
130, We may at the outset say that, after very careful consideration, we 
be conclusion that it would be unjust to require neighbour- 
ing owners or occupiers to pay any portion of the cost of an improvement, 
There is not in Calcutta any substantial reason why owners of property 
should be required to give up portions of their property or rights for the 
improvement of the locality in which their property is situate. Itis true that, 
as far as we can ascertain, the effect of opening out new roads, such as the 
Harrison Road and the Lansdowne Road, has been not only largely to increase 
the value of property in their immediate neighbourhood I H but also greatly to 
raise the standard of health in the neighbourhood (*]. ‘The rise in the value of 
land is, however, so very uncertain, and subject to so many influences, that it is 
impossible for us to predict with certainty that land in the neighbourhood of all 
new streets must necessarily increase in pecuniary value. 

It would in many cases be a great hardship to compel an owner to pay for 
the building of a street which he neither requires nor desires. The opening 
out of a new street is often as much a benefit to persons away from, as to 
those residing in the immediate neighbourhood of, the particular locality ; and 
we are unable to say that there should be any deviation from the present 
system of not putting any greater burden upon the owners of land in the 
immediate neighbourhood than upon other rate-payers. 

The first conclusion arrived at by the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, the report of which we annex as Paper No. 11 in Appendix I, was as 
follows:— 

« (1) The principle of betterment, in other words, the principle that . 

{) sisiday eae, increased in market value by a a tan giro 1g eal 
authorities should specially contribute to the cost of the improvement, is not in itself unjust, 
and such persons can equitably be required to do so. But the effect of a public work in 
raising the value of neighbouring lands is shown by experience to be uncertain. Whether, 
in any particular case, it is possible for a valuer to pronounce that such an effect has been 
produced by the completion of any public work, is a point upon which the evidence of eminent 
valuers differs greatly.” 

It bas been said that, as the owners or their predecessors arc themselves 
responsible for the congestion, they ought to be am to pay a portion of the 
costs of improvement, either by .way of penalty or by way of being com- 
pelled to reimburse to the public the extra profits which they acquired at the 
expense of proper sanitation, But, having regard to the history of the growth 
of Calcutta, this view does not commend itself to us. 

eae 
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See Answers to Question No. 


I, 
27 of th , 1897, . 
Sop Anetta Gosia Ke ie tcaiae 1897, in Appendix V. 


May, ) 897, in Appendix V. 
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‘ , . *: 
131. The principle of recoupment ["), which was ss, a in section 204 of The principle of 


the present Calcutta Municipal Act, although there may be objections to it, 
seems to be now almost erally accepted in Calcutta. It is not desirable in 
any way to extend section 204, but we note that several of those gentlemen 
whom we have consulted recommend the application of that section, We 
would, however, make these recommendations, that (1) when the Commissioners 
desire to acouire any additional land under clause (6) of the section, outside 
the regular line of a street, the owner shall be at liberty to retain such 
additional land on paying a “ frontage rate ” to be fixed by the Corporation, 
or the capitalised value of such rate, and (2) the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment should be required in every case under clause (4), and not only, as at 
resent provided, in cases where more than one hundred feet of land are 
acquired on either side of the regular line of a street. 

The Commissioners should further have power to make a contract with the 
owner of the land, giving him a right to a surplus of his land which would 
otherwise have been acquired, on such conditions as to payment of alump sum 
or periodical payment as they should think fit. But, in the event of such 
ect being made, the owner should not be liable to a special frontage 
rate [*]. 

A portion of the money required for street improvements could be 
obtained by acquiring surplus lands and by arrangements with the owners, but 
there is no doubt that, for any extensive improvements, large sums of money 
must be forthcoming from elsewhere. 

132. We are quite satisfied that it is impossible to raise sufficient money 


for this purpose by increasing the rates. As it is, house-owners in Calcutta rates should not be 
have to bear taxation out of proportion to the burdens which are placed Ts<4, nat muni 


upon the shoulders of owners of other classes of property, *], and it would be 
inequitable to force house-owners alone to pay the expense of a remedy for 
the existing evils. 

The funds available to the Corporation are barely sufficient for the 
ordinary working expenses and for such improvements as become necessary from 
year to year, and we are satisfied that their statutory borrowing powers cannot 
be drawn upon to adequately meet the necessary expenditure. The Adminis- 
tration Report for 1896-97 has satisfied us that it would be impossible to take 
any money from the funds of the Corporation for the purpose of any large 
scheme of street construction without seriously interfering with other necessary 
works of sanitation. 

133. So far back as 1803, we have the opinion of the then Governor- 


cipal funds drawn 
upon. 


General that it was the “duty of Government to contribute in a just propor- provided by the 
tion to any expense which Ty be requisite for the purpose of completing the Government. 


improvements of the town.” (*] We submit that now, after the expiration of 
nearly a century since that minute was signed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
it is equally the duty of the Government to come to the ail of the citizens of 
Calcutta in order to relieve them from the dangers to which they are subject. 
In the letter written by the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to 
the Secretary of the Government of Bengal, dated the 4th of January, 1897,°], 
the Committee of that Chamber say that ‘‘they bear in mind that taxation in 
the city is almost at a maximum, and that it presses very heavily upon all classes, 
so that the question of money is one as to which probably the in may, 
in the general interests of the Empire, feel called upon to come to the assistance 
of the city.’ That it is in the interests of the Empire that Calcutta should be 


esa A Aan ane ek PSL PC aca SRS STAD Sy IR SAE SS SO SS TPS 
(°] The finding of the House of Lords’ Committee on the principle of recoupment was as follows :— 
“The Committee have received evidence upon what has been called Hewes oon that is to say, powers given to a 


m or other public bod: to take land beyond what is necessary for the actual execution of the work 

at of the improved value may be secured by the im public body in ease of the burden ge engadget 
evidence was given by persons who had actual ¢ ‘the operation of, such a system, the general effect of which 

was that it had not successful ; but the ittee are not sai od that it has ever been tried under umstances 


ealoulated to make it successful, inasmuch as no sufficient reg has ever yet beon given to local authorities to | 
r ad the terarores tom peared buying out all the trade interests, a course which is inevitably attended with 
e See Mr. Hughes’ note dated the 14th of Ay 1897 (Paper No, 6 in Appendix VI). 
Tit Bee Aaticlon by tho late Mr. Robort Knight Ritter 
Sce page 2 of Paper No. 2 in A dix II. 
- Seo Papers No. 9 in Appendix V. 
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hod 
rendered as wholesome as possible, there can be no doubt. A serious epidemic, 
such as plague, if its ravages extended to Calcutta, would seriously dislocate the 
whole trade of the East. ‘The Imperial revenues would be oe and the 
damage done to English Commerce, and thus to the interests of gland, would 


be incaleulable. P sf 
134, Calcutta is a large market, which distributes to the West the 


products of the East, and receives the products of the West for distribution 
throughout the Indian Empire, The city itself would by no means be the only 


' sufferer by the destruction of its position in the Commercial and Financia} 


_) 
vw 


Yaw on Jute. 


world. It is not inequitable that a tax should be levied from the goods which are 
sold in the market, for the purpose of keeping up the market. For this reason it 
is worthy of the consideration of the Government whether some of the taxes to 
which we will hereafter refer should not be imposed. There is also another 
reason why Imperial, or at any rate Provincial, revenues should bear a part in 
reducing: utta to order, namely, that for a portion of the year Calcutta is 
the seat both of the Supreme = of the Local Government. 

We take it that neither the Imperial nor the Provincial Government would 
be able to supply the funds without further taxation, and therefore the question 
arises, what iether taxation is advisable or possible for the purpose ? 

We had hoped to have received from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and from the Calcutta Trades Association some recommendations as to how the 
money is to be provided, but neither of those influential bodies has favoured 
us with any suggestions, although they each recognise the urgent need for 
improvements in the city. ; 

It is of course plain that the mere suggestion of any form of taxation 
must necessarily raise up opposition, and that it would be impossible to devise 
any scheme which would obtain anything like universal acceptance. 

‘The real question is, what ought to be taxed? The following suggestions 
which have been made to us are, we think, worthy of consideration :— 


(2) It has been pointed out to us that jute is at present untaxed, As the 

, jute industry is peculiar to Bengal, any tax on it would not 
unduly hamper Calcutta trade in competition with other parts 
of India. ‘The tax could be easily and economically levied. 
We calculate that an anna a maund levied on jute exported 
from Calcutta and on jute used in the mills in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta would produce over sixteen lakhs a year["}. On 
the security of such a tax a large sum could be raised for the 
purpose of improvements, and we think there can be no valid 
objection to its being levied. Ifa tax were imposed on jute 
exported from Calcutta it would be desirable, not only to 
impose a tax of similar incidence on jute used in the mills in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but also, in order to prevent 
trade being diverted from Caleutta to Chittagong, whence 
jute is already exported, to levy a similar tax on exports from 
the latter port, The proceeds of the tax in Chittagong should 
be employed in improving that port, the funds of which are, it 
is understood, in need of assistance. 


*) Quantities of raw jute exported from Calcutta to foreign countries during the official years 1893-94 
to 1895-06, a8 shown in returns published by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce +— ” 






1893-94, | 1894-95. 1895-96. 
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8,001,146 | 12,222,994 | 11,360,396 
11,201,604 | 17,111,212 15,904,664 





Owts, 
= Maunds of 80 lbs. 





The average annual consumption of raw jute in the mills in the nei hbourhood of Calentta between the 
Ist August, 1693, and the 31st pe pee was 7,784,494 Mavnds, he estimated consuwption from the 
Ist August, 1896, to the S1st July, 1897, was 9,186,563 Maunds, and the probable eatin pict: betGoes ithe 
Ist August, 1897, and the S1st July, 1898, is estimated at 10,960,866 Maunds. 7 
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3) A tax on ‘opium has beon suggested. As to tHiis, Mr. J. G. Apear “Titeon Opinm. ‘ 
i Z ; sayss— i : . : i} 
“The money wanted should be obtained in the manner following, © |” 
‘among others :— 2 
‘Respeos 10 on chest ‘of opium sold by Government, to be paid . 
& by ee: ex. Whis charge ‘lone would enable about a eae of 
‘rupees to be borrowed without disorganising the trade in opium, 
The nature of the trade or speculation in the drug is that 
Government would not be affected in their sales in any appreciable 
degree. The point which I have dealt with, with regard to the 
Government sales of the drug, is very noticeable; the prices bid 
‘at the sales are dependent, not so much on the question of supply 
and demand ‘of the drug in the market, as on speculations of a 
ties gaa on the part of persons who are interested in 


A similar suggestion was madeby the late Mr. Robert Knight in his 
articles on'the condition of Calcutta[*]. ‘Ten rupees per chest on 
opium would give nearly four lakhs @ year. Opium is largely 
exported from Bombay as well as from Caleutta‘*), and, if it be 
‘decided to levy a tax on this commodity for purposes of municipal 
improvement in Calcutta, it would be desirable to impose a 
similar tax in Bombay, in order to prevent the diversion of 
Calcutta trade to that port. It is understood that large schemes 
of improvement are under consideration in Bombay, for which 
funds will be required. 


* 
¢) Indigo and shellac have also been suggested as suitable for taxation, Tazation. 
© whit we do not see our way to recommending the imposition — bila 
of any tax on these articles. Indigo is largely produced in ”””* 
Java, and is also subject to possible competition with aniline 
dyes, while shellac is not produced exclusively in Bengal or 
even in India{*). 
(@) If the Government were’ to make over to the Municipality 9 Zaz on petroleum. 
portion of the tax[*) on petroleum, that by itself would be 
almost sufficient. Or the power suggested in clause (2) of this 
paragraph might be conferred on the Corporation so as to 
enable them to add six pies per gallon to the import duty 
levied on petroleum in Caleutta, provision being made for the 
payment of drawback on exports to the interior) Yo 
(¢) Much might also be dono if the Government made over to the Cand! geet 
Corporation a substantial portion of the canal dues and also °°#¢ i " 
the excise duty levied in Caleutta[*] We may here note 4 


that the Bombay Government contributes large sums of money . >} M. 
to the funds of the Bom Corporation. ‘The amount paid ob 
by that Government to the Corporation annually on account a 
of liquor licenses is Rs. 1,43;750, while its annual contribution 


towards the “ general tax” is, at 8 per cent, Rs, 92,587, and 
towards fire-brigade charges Rs. 5,787. In addition, the income 
of the Corporation from the municipal. duty on tobacco is esti- 
mated for the current year at Rs. 2,07,250, and the income from 


See Papers No. 7.in Appendix I. 
The exports of opium in 1895-96 were as follows :— 
from Caleutta, 36,390 chests, valued at Rs. 5,04,68,935. 
Tastpoe chines inttetaweiisttion 
exports of indigo in were as follows:— 
pa Onlontta, 111, 714 cwts., valued at Rs. $,72,88,471, 
" ” Bombay, 7,330 ,, ” » 9» 16,97 
Kara: 9,5, 


» Karech}, 8,646 5  » 95 » 961,965. 
The exports of ‘shellac from Calcutta in 1895-96 wore 162,651 cwts., valued at Rs. 1,46,28, 689, 
are no exports from other Indian ports. . ia 


There ‘ 
yaa collected on petroleum imported into Caloutta was, in 1895-96, Rs. 25,938,098, and, in 
[*) ‘Th 


629—see Paper No, J1 in Appendix VI. 
exports of lou from Caloutta, and from Budge-Budge to places outside Calcutta, are aX 


eo 
*hown in Paper No. 12 in Appendix VI. 


() 


The reyenne derived in Caleutta from excise was Rs. 4,91,339 in 1895-96 and Rs. 6,41,079 in 


1896-97—see Paper No. 14 in Appendix VI. The receipts from canals in Calcutta were Re. 4,55,53 in , 


1896-96 and Re, 4,40,064 in 1896-97—seo Paper No. 13 in Appendix VI. 
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oF Ree Rg t dct corrvcyaitoe tax, music licenses and sundries at Rs. 25,600, 


(g) It has been suggested that the question w 
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while the estimated yield from town duties during the same 
ear is Rs. 9,13,000.['] 


(f) In ee of the 14th January, 1897, [*] Mr, Hughes suggested g 


terminal charge on railway and canal goods traffic to and from 
Calcutta, and a tax ee arriving in and leaving Cal. 
cutta by rail or sea. We think the second of these suggestions 
worthy of careful consideration. The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce{*}, in objecting to the former charge, say it 
would be a handicap to the trade of the port as against 
other Indian ports, and for this reason we would not 
further press the consideration of this charge ; but, with 
regard to passengers, although the Chamber say that they , 
do not consider that the tax could justifiably be levied, ’ 
they give no reasons for that opinion, and therefore there 
can be very little serious objection to the tax. It could 
be easily levied, would not be seriously felt, and might 
bring in a large revenue. We beg to refer to Appendix 
C to Mr. Hughes’ note{*], which contains particulars as to the 
number of passengers to and from Cacutta during the year 
1895-96. Every passenger who arrives in Calcutta derives 
more or less advantage from the sewage system, the water. 
supply and other services maintained “t the Corporation. 

ether an octroi should 
not be levied should he re-considered by the Government. 
This matter has already been considered [*]. In 1885 a 
Committee appointed by the Government were “ unanimously 
of opinion that a complete system of octroi, understanding by 
the term a cordon of stations or toll-houses round Calcutta for 
the purpose of levying town dues on articles of consumption 
generally, was not to be recommended.” The only proposal 
on iste they were agreed was that a tax of two annas a case 
‘should be levied upon petroleum brought into Calcutta. This, it 
was calculated, would bring in an annual income of Rs. 94,000. 
The proposal was agreed to ‘partly because this revenue can be 
raised without difliculty or liability to abuse, owing to the rules 
which are about to he introduced regulating the. transport 
of petroleum by cart or boat, partly because, aif the con- 
signees of petroleum find it convenient to store the article in 
the town itself, instead of conveying it direct from the river- 
side depOt to the railways which take it up country, there 
would be no injustice (considering the dangerous character of 
the commodity) in requiring a small fee “ay paid for the use 
made by its owners of the town and its thoroughfares.” With 
reference to the remark just cited, it may be observed that 
all petroleum brought to Calcutta is now stored at Budge- 
Budge, down the river. 


If our suggestions for the levy of taxes on jute and railway 


passengers should not be accepted, we would recommend that 
the question of imposing an octroi should be seriously con- 
sidered. The emergency which has to be met is so great 
that new taxation in some form is absolutely essential. 


(A) If sufficient fandsshould not be obtainable from other sources, power 


might be given to the Corporation, with the sanctiom of the 
Government, to make a small addition for their own benefit to 
selected taxes. For example, the addition of one or two pies 
to the four or five pies pec rupee which are levied as income 
tax might be avthorised, the proceeds being handed over to the 
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Paper No. 20 in Appendix I. 


See Paper No. 7 in Appendix V. 


i See Papers No, 10 in Appendix VI. 
See Papers Nos, 1 and 2 in Appendix VI, 
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Corporation. This system has: beh? ddopted in sme oi: as 


cg tt nental towns, and its great advantage lies in the fact that the | 2% a 
required revenve is raised by means of an existing machinery, ® 
8 without any appreciable addition to the trouble or cost of | @ 
collection. ‘I'he only valid objection to increasing the income- — 
tax that occurs to us is that the measure would add to some 
extent to the burdens already imposed by the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Act upon residential house-owners. 
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MoprricaTion oF Law or Lanp Acquisition, ; 


135. We are asked to consider whether the special circumstances of Modification of 
_ Calcutta point to any amendment or modification of the law of land acqui- arm laud acquisi- — 
sition. :- aa 

136. Before making specific recommendations on this subject, we desire Modifications foe 
to recommend that the powers given to the Commissioners in meeting by improving the city. 
sections 204 and 268 of Bengal Act II of 1888 be extended. ‘T hey should, we 
think, have powers of pocnesing land for the purpoxe of opening out any 
congested area, or of otherwise improving any portion of the town. 

They should also be empowered to acquire land for the purposo of 
making it over to a registered company undertaking to effect improvements, 
or to a private individual giving a similar undertaking if ho satisfies the 
Commissioners that he is able to effect improvements{"}, Careful provision ag 
should, however, be made to prevent undue interference with private - aus 


- 
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interests, oe | 
137, The Commissioners in meeting should also have power to acquire land Meg iona : 
_ for the purpose of causing or permitting the erection of large sanitary dwellings Soa sey 
or barracks similar to the workmen’s dwellings in London. We have made in- prrcr dasses, 
quiries as to whether it would be likely that, if such awellings were erected, they 
_ would be financially successful. Opinions vary a good deal on the subject{*} 
It is not within our province to consider the likelihood of such buildings being 
successful, but we think it necessary that the Corporation should have power 
to make the experiment if they should think fit. The materials which we 
have collected on this subject may be of assistance to them in considering this 
uestion, In Bombay, dwellings of the kind have been made jor mill opera- if 
tives, and a small experiment was made in Calcutta by the European and ee 
Anglo-Indian Association, There are a great many difficulties connected with" |. » aoe 
the subject, but they do not seem to be insurmountable, and, although theres. 4 oe ees | 
might be some loss of money at the outset, there seems to be no reason why. aa ey... 
the Municipality should not be able to make lodgings profitable as much as Wg Chik, 
any other landlord. * Pee 
138. We have not very many suggestions to make with regard to the Amesihinl 
Land Acquisition Act. Those we desire to make are as follow :— the Land 


(a) In order to avoid some portion of the delay which inevitably takes 
lace, we think the Chairman of the Corporation should be 
eclared to be a “Collector” for the purposes of the Land 

Acquisition Act, As it is unlikely that he will have sufficient 
time to perform all the functions of the Collector, he might 
be empowered to delegate them, or any of thein. 

(4) As it is page that delay should be avoided in the acquisition of 
unhealthy areas, power to acquire them at once should be 
given to the Commissioners(*]. ‘Ihese powers should only be 
given where the areas are declared to be unhealthy on the 

. certificate of a Magistrate, granted after hearing any objections  % 
raised by persons interested. Provision should be made for * me , 
the speedy service of notices to such persons and for an early * es 
hearing of their objections, .. é 
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['] We have made this suggestion in consequence of Mr. Braunfeld’s answer to Questions Nes. 22, 23 
and 24 of the 8rd May, 1897 (Paper No. 12 in Appendix V). p 3° 
*) See answers to Question No. 84 of the 3 Mey, 1897, ip Appendix V, and also seo Appendix VIIS, + 
C) 


*| Of, section 17 of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). y ; 
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(Modification of law of Land Acquisition.) 
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think that powershould be given to acquire a portion only of a 
howse, manufactory, or other building on,payment of compen- 
isation for weverance. Under the present law, Act I of 1894, 
section 49, the owner can insist upon the whole building being 


sacquiretl, ; 
(a2) The extravagant prices whichthe Corporation has been made to pay 


for pro ‘acquired by it have arisen from the interpretation 
out by thus YOenrts upéel Me cdecison dh Mite High Court of ak 
cutta in the case of Premchand Burral and another vy. The Collector 
of Calcutta, I. L. R., 2 Cale., 103, The word “ market value” 
occasionally leads to difficulties. It .is ‘the price which a 
willing vendor might be expected to obtain in the open market 
from a willing purchaser. In the case to which we have 
referred, it was held that the fairest and most favourable 
principle of compensation to the owners was to inquire “ what 
is the market value of the property, not according to its present 
disposition, but laid out in the most lucrative and allvanta- 
geous way in which the owners could dispose of it.” ‘This 
expression of opinion has induced the Courts to-assess lands at 
a price in excess of what owners would ordinarily have obtained 
for them in the market. We think it not unfair that for the 
purposes of land acquisition land should be valued saecording 
to its disposition at the time the declaration is made. In the 
opinion of the majority of us, if it be shown that, ‘before ‘the 
declaration is made, the owner had taken active steps towards a 
more favourable disposition of the land, and had spent money 
for that purpose, further compensation might be given to 
him, such compensation being based on his actual loss, The 
value which ought to be paid is the valae of the land to 
the owner, and nothing more. It should, however, also be 
provided that, where the market value is specially high ‘in con- 
sequence of the property being put to a use which is unlawful 
or is contrary to public policy, ey., public gaming, the special 
circumstance shall be dinrowet Ged and compensation shall be 
calculated on the sum which would be the market value if 
the property were put to ordinary uses. 


(e) In the opinion of the majority of us it should be provided that 


twenty-five times the annual value at which the property is 
assessed for the purpose of municipal taxation shall be presumed 
to be the market value until the contrary is shown. This ro- 
vision, however, should not take effect until the particular land 
hes been re-assessed after the passing of the amending <Act. 
Power should be given to re-assess for this purpose. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Glass thinks twenty-five times the annual value is 
excessive, but agrees to recommending that rate. Babu Kally 
— Mitter thinks thirty times the annual value would be 
iaer. 


(7) In order to prevent to some extent fictitious transactions for the 


purpose of enhancing the a t value of property to be 
acquired, it may be well to eed evidence of Seckin with 
the property within two years ‘before the declaratien. ‘t is of 
course for the Judge to endeavour to ascertain what the true 
valug of tie property is, and to pay no attention to evidence of 
transactions which have been brought about in contemplation of 
land acquisition proceedings; but it is often exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish real from fictitious transactions, The intention of 
the Municipality is known a long time before seeepee f 
can actually be taken, and we think there can be no real 4 
ship in a provision of the kind we suggest if the owner be com- 
pensated for any improvements bond fide made by him during 
the two years before the declaration, 
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(g) Clauses fourthly and jifthly of seein ws) of the Land Acquisition * 7 
/* Aet should not apply inthe case of tanneries, soorkee millsor 
other ‘offensive trades. BIRO 99 fp / 
139. Mr. Hughes considers that, in cases to which it might be applied, the Michael. A 


rovisions of Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act = Geo. III, c. 29) should be applied. Taylor’s Act. 
Phat Act gave tho persons having control over the pavements in a parochial _ i 
district within the limits of the Act power to alter, widen, &c., streets, and for that 


purpose to purchase the houses or lands which stood in the way of such altering , 
or widening. ‘here was no provision in the Act for any allowance for a com. 

ulsory sale, but Mr. Freeman says, at page 150 of his book on “ The Law and 

racti¢e of Compensation ”:—‘‘l'here seems no sound reason why a claimant 
whose land is compulsorily taken should not receive the allowance, whether such 
taking is under the Lands Clauses Act or Taylor’s Act, and it is submitted that 
such allowance should both be claimed and insisted on.” The other memberg 
of the Commission think there is no necessity for adopting any of the provi- 
sions of Michael elo Taylor’s Act. ; 

140. Mr, Hughes also considers tiat there should be no statutory allow- Statutory allow. 

ance in respect of property acquired in unhealthy areas. We have carefully “"* 
considered the question of statutory allowance, and are not inclined to recom- 
mend any alteration of the present law. In some of the English Acts, no 
allowance is made for compulsory sale. In one [*], a discretion is allowed. 
Mr. Freeman, in his book to which we have referred, says, at page 41, that in 
England the allowance for compulsory sale in the case of houses and building 
land is invariably 10 per cent., while in the case of agricultural land it is 
usually 25 per cent., and in some of the northern counties rises to 50 per cent. 
The 15 per cent. fixed by law in this country is, we think, fair. 

141. The only other suggestion we have to make as to proceedings under _ Conferment, of 
the Land Acquisition Act in that, when the amount in dispute between the Cor- figs Ooch ” 
poration and the land-owner exceeds Rs. 5,000, the High Court should exercise 
the powers of “the Court” under the Land Acquisition Act. In cases of large 
amount, proceedings in the High Court are less expensive. Moreover, as ques- 
tions of importance often arise, it is better that the higher tribunal should have 
original jurisdiction, and we believe that the arrangement which we suggest would 
be appreciated both by the Corporation and by the owners of property in this 
city. 


> 


EARTHQUAKES. 


142, We have also been asked to consider whether any regulations should —_ Earthquakes. 
be framed with the object of rendering buildings in Calcutta less liable to be 
damaged by earthquakes. We have obtained a certain amount of information 
yon the subject ['}, bat are not in a position to recommend that there should be 
any specific regulations. There is no doubt that the new buildings in Calcutta 
stood the shock of the recent earthquake better than the old ones. ‘This would 
tend to show that buildings are now constructed with better materials and 
workmanship than formerly. Theuse of good mortar may strengthen a building, 
but, unless it be Bratt y that the main walls be braced with iron tie-rods 
secured to wall-plates, we know of no rule for the construction of a house 
which would prevent its being injured by future earthquakes. The special 
precautions s by the gentlemen whom we huve consulted would be too . 
expensive to justify their universal application. The onginary precaution of 
the use of good materials and workmanship seems to us to be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 
In Mr. Foley’s Memorandum of the 9th of August, 1897 t) we were asked 
to consider the subject of amending the law, so as ‘to provide for the possible 
contingency of seismic disturbances, or give the Municipal Commissioners 
wider powers in regard to the nature of: the Trepairs that can be required: We ‘ 
vi The Metropolis Management (Thames River PreVention of Ficods) Amendment Act, 1879 (42 and * 
48 Viet. ©. 198), section 25. y 
(*] See Appendix VII. 
(8) Paper No, 9 in Appendix VII. 


Conclusion. 





are of opinion that'the provisions of eection 233 of the present Act ( oer Act II 
of 1888), if intelligently worked, are sufficient for the purpose. It might, 
however, be better to give power to inspect structural repairs, and, if such 
repairs are not properly done, to pull them down and effect necessary repairs, at 
the expense of the owner ["}. e propose to deal with section 233 in the draft 
Bill mentioned ia paragraph 143, injra. 





CONCLUSION. 


143. We have, so far as we can see, answered all the questions which have 
been referred to us, but we propose to submit a supplementary Report with a 
draft Bill embodying in legislative form our recommendations for the amend. 
ment of the law. We desire, in conclusion, to express our thanks to those 
Associations and gentlemen who have assisted us, and also to express our 
obligations to our Secretary, Mr. Wigley, for his valuable services, 


E. J. TREVELYAN. 
H, H. RISLEY. 

J. H. GLASS. 

W. R. BRIGHT. 

A. J. HUGHES. 


KALLY NAUTH MITTER (I agree 
in the main and therefore sign the 
Report.—K. N. M.) 


NALIN BEHARI SIRCAR (I sign 
subject to my note of dissent.— 
N. B. 8.) 


H. J. DYSON. — 
W. BANKS-GWYTHER. 


Laleutia, the 23rd December, 1897, 
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There seems tobe sc mime aerasion to the constructi section 283—see Babu Priyansth 
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* A DISSENT. 


I recrer to have to differ from my colleagues on one important matter. 








Point of differ. 


J cannot persuade myself to agree in the recommendation made in paragraph °° 


44 of this Report that “the powers now possessed by the Commissioners to con- 
trol the action of the Executive with regard to the erection of buildings, the 
enforcement of building regulations and the protection of streets from 
encroachment, together with such further powers in the same behalf as may be 
considered necessary, should be entrusted to a small Committee, to whom only 
an appeal should lie from the action of the Executive Officers. This Committee 
should be entirely independent of the general body of the Commissioners, and 
their decisions, when in accordance with law, should be final.” 

By this recommendation it is proposed to invest a small Committee 
with the power of general control over the Executive, which the Commis- 
sioners as a body have now been exercising for over 20 years, since the 
introduction of the elective system in Calcutta, The proposal is objectionable, 
as it appears to be subversive of one of the fundamental (poe of local self- 
government, namely, that the Corporate body should in all respects have powors 
of general control,—a principle which forms the basis of the present system 
of municipal law in Calcutta, and which, I believe, is recognised by all civilized 
countries, at the present day, as an essential element of real municipal govern- 
ment. In this connection I cannot refrain from quoting the following passage 
from an interesting little book by Albert Shaw, entitled “Municipal Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe.” Writing about German Municipal Councils 
he says :— 

“However peculiar in a hundred details the German system may be, it is like the 
English and the French systems in the main fact that the voters elect a reprerentative common 
council, of considerable size and sitting in one chamber, which has in its hands for cxercise 
directly or indirectly the whole authori/y that exists in the municipaity. It is a body large 
enough to contain men of various opinions, and it acts openly, ‘with full responsibility.” 


There do not appear to be any reasonable grounds for so radical a change 
as would. divest the Corporation of such important powers in regard to 
the working of the Building Regulations; nor have I been able to find any 


2 


First objéetion : 
the ‘endiecd we 
er of control from 
the Commissioners 


justification for it amongst the mass of evidence placed before the Commission. % % body. to te 


small Committee 


The Building Committee has, indeed, been accused by some of having abused unjustifiable y add 


the discretionary power given to the Commissioners under bye-law (/) 8; and unnecessary. 


in paragraph 41 of this Report, enumerating the main defects in the present 
Act and bye-laws, it is stated “that the Building Committee of the Commis- 
sioners is too large a body for the purpose of dealing with questions relating to 
buildings,” and ‘‘that bye-law (/) 8 is too wide in its terms.” To remedy these 
defects the number of Members of the Building Committee might be reduced by 
law to 5 or 6, as proposed to be done in the case of the small Committee referred 
to above; and bye-law (/) 8 itself might be repealed, as recommended in para- 
re h 118. What necessity is there, then, to divest the Commissioners as a 
y of their legitimate function of general control, which they have exercised 
not only over Executive Officers but also over the various Committees appointed 
by them, under sections 63 and 65 of the Act, to help the Executive in the dis- 
charge of their multifarious duties involving intricate questions which require 
local Sueriaige and experience for their speedy and successful solution. Many 
tustances will be found in the recorded proceedings of the Corporation where 
the Commissioners-in-meeting have found fault with the decisions of Commit- 
tees and have — them altogether. That there are generally to -be found, on 
mmissioners as a body, a spirit of independence and impar- 

ty, a desire to deal out even-handed justice to,all parties and a tendency 


_ to uphold the Executive, will, I believe, be recognised by all who have taken 





Second objection 
some of the 
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any interest in or who have watched the proceedings of the Caloutta Corpora. 
tion. I firmly believe that it is much safer to entrust the real and final 
controlling powers to a larger body, composed of persons from different 
sections of the community and representing varied interests, than to a smaller 
number of men. And it will, no doubt, be admitted by all who have experience of 
inunicipal affairs that a large body of representative men is more likely to deal 
justly and impartially with public matters than a small number of men who are 
consequently more liable to be influenced by party and personal considerations, 
Greut stress is laid by some upon the evils of canvassing, but it is apparently 
‘much easier’ and more convenient to canvass successfully a small than a large 


ers assigned othe number of men. 


Committee would My next objection is that the powers assigned to this small Committee are 
(clear such as would lead to confusion aud, in some instances, to serious administra. 


convenicnce. 


tive inconvenience, causing great delay in the trausaction of the ordinary 
municipal work, It will be observed that the Committee is to exercise original 
jurisdiction in some cases and appellate powers in others. With regard to 
‘the erection of buildings, the enforcement of building regulations and the 
protection of stree:s from encroachment,” the Committee, it is recommended, 
will exercise only appellate jurisdiction, the Executive exercising original 
owers. But in regard to sections 206 (allowing to build within the regular 
Ficus of street, paragraph 57), 212 (removing obstructions or encroachments on 
public street, paragraph 61) and 223 (allowing supported verandahs to be erected 
and contracting for rent for same, paragraphs 64 and 65), also in determinin 
whether a building may be sanctioned or not, if no orders have been damned 
by the Executive within the prescribed period (paragraph 68), in selling lands 
which amendments in law make unsuitable for building (paragraph 74) und in 
stopping progress of building operations (paragraph 88), the Committee is to be 
empowered to act in tho first instance. Similarly, as regards the construction 
of new privies and dealing with old and insanitary ones now in existence, it is 

recommended (paragraph 120) that— 
“ the powers conferred upon the Commissioners by sections 292 and 294 of the Act 

should be exercisable only by the Committee. 

“when there 18 no convenient access from a street, suitable for wheeled traffic, 
to a privy, the Committee should be empowered to require that a passage 


at ground-level giving access to the street in front of the building shall 
be formed. 


“a clause should be added to section 286 of the Act authorising the Committee, 
either in addition to or in lieu of issuing a notice, to prosecute any person 


whose privy is not kept in good order, and providing for the imposition of a 


penalty and of a daily fine,” 
Further, it is recommended (paragraph 124) that “whenever any building 
or block of buildings in the City is, by reason of the manner in which such 
buildings are crowded together, or of the want of drainage or ventilation, and 
the ma page i vant of cleansing, attended with risk of disease to the occupiers 
thereof or to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood,” the Committee should have . 
power “to cause a notice to be fixed to some conspicuous ‘part of such block, 
requiring the owners or occupiers thereof, within'a reasonable time, to ‘be 
ead in such notice, to execute such’ works or take such ‘action as the 
ommittee may deem ae for the prevention of ‘such’ risk,” and that “if 
such owners or occupiers neglect to execute such works or take such action 
within the time specified, the Committee miay cavse such works ‘to be executed 
or “such action to be taken in respect ‘of sue buildings,'‘and may, if necessary, 
cause such buildings or ary of them to be pulled down” under orders of 4 
Magistrate, — ‘ was Be eae, 
No provision for appeal, however, has been recommended in any of these 
cases; unless it be intended that the Committed’ will éxércise both original and 
—— jurisdiction,—a condition of things ‘which would be highly objection- 
able on prirciple. 
Again, although it is recommended that with regard to “the enforcement 
of building regulations” the Committee will exercise only appellate jurisdiction, 









wer to prosecute for infringements of the building laws (sections 242 and 
a ehande sia for orders for demolition of buildings se ay 240, 241 and 
948) are recommended to be exercised only by the Committee (paragraph 44). 
Under the present law all these powers, although vested in the Commis- 
sioners, are, asa matter of fact, daily exercised by the “hairman of the 
ration, under section 61 of the Act, subject to the general control of the 
Conimissioners-in-meeting. The recommendation mace in this sport however, 
will have the effect of transferring such powers from the Chairman to the 
small Committee, without an control whatever on the part of any other 
authority ; this, it is feared, will lead to serious administrative inconvenience. 
In every case of prosecution and demolition under Chapter X of the 
Act (“Streets and Building regulations”) a meeting of the Committee will 
have to be called, and the matter will have to be discussed on its merits before 
any decision is arrived at; and, when one takes into consideration the number 
of such prosecutions instituted every year, the impracticability of the proposal 
will be apparent. Last year the number of such prosecutions in the ‘Town 
proper was 2,928["| und in the added area 212{*), aggregating 3,140. As for 
demolition, the order to demolish is at present issued by the Chairman. It is 
now recommended that such orders should be made only by a Magistrate (para- 
graph 87) and that the application to the Magistrate for such orders should he 
aa only by the Committee (paragraph 44, second sub-paragraph). Last year 
the nuniber of notices issued for demolition under different sections of Chapter X 
was 1,812(*} in the Town proper and a in added area, aggregating 1,969; 
and if police help were forthcoming the airman himself could have enforced 
his orders in as many cases as he might have thought necessary. ‘Ihe proposed 
Committee will now determine the cases in respect of which applications for 
orders for demolition will have to be made before a Magistrate, and the 
Magistrate, as usual, will not issue any orders uuless he has taken down the evi- 
dence of both parties to the case. Thus the procedure recommended is certuinly 
no improvement upon the present method of working; it must, in the nature of 
things, be cumbrous and diletory. 
With regard to privies, the Committee will be authorized, in addition to or 
in lieu of issuing notices, to prosecute under section 286. The notices issued 


under this section during last year wero 3,693 [°, in number in the ‘Town x 

proper and 1,195 {*] in the added area, aggregating 4,888; and it is in con- % 

nection with these notices that the Committee will have to exercise its discre- ~ .% % Z 

tionary power of prosecution. This is doubtless very onerous work for the ty te 

small Committee. oe : 
Altogether, the propre system will introduce in my opinion a complicated =~ . 

procedure, which will certainly not facilitate despatch of municipal business. €3 


My third objection to the proposed Committee is in respect of its consti- _ Third objection: 
tution. The Engineer of the Corporation will be one of its members, and it is defective | Bs 
the Engineer with whom the power of giving or refusing sanction would lie in snes oF the oman 
the first instance (paregraph 68). Under the present law the Chairman is the clement. 
only Executive Officer whois authorized to join the Commissioners in their 
deliberations and to have a voice in them; he is looked upon as the sole repre- 
sentative of the whole Executive machinery; and the Engineer, though an 
important functionary, hus always been subordinate to the Chairman, To single 
out the Engineer and give him a voice and vote in the direction and settlement 
of affairs, particularly when the appeal is against his orde:s, seems to me to be 
open. to Tease and is certainly a great departure from the traditions of 
municipal government in Calcutta, If then the Engineer is to have a place 
on this smull Committee, why should ‘‘the Health Officer be subordinate to the 








1) Culeutia Municipal Administration Report, 1896-97, Part II, page 242. ¥ 
, Ditto ditto, ditto, page 259, 
Ditto ditto, ditto, pave 242. 
Litto ditto, ditto, page 259, 
Ditto ditto, ditto, page 347, 
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Committee,” as observed at theend of paragraph 44 of thenot theRepo Is 
Health Officer as important an Officer of the Corporation as? i 

Besides the Chairman and the Engineer, there wil! be sionershree Commis 
on the Committee—two to be elected by the general fi" Swag Commissio 
and the third to be nominated by the Local Government. The a pointment of 
one of the members of a Committee of the Corporation by the Local Govern. 
ment is another departure from the practice hitherto followed, and is ‘also 
objectionable in principle. Either all tie three Commissioner-imembers should 
be elected by the general body of Commissioners or two should be elected by 
the elected Conimissioners and the third by the nominated Commissioners, 
following the present procedure in the case of the General Committee, under 
section 63 of the Act. In any case, the election to the proposed small Com. 
mittee from amongst the Commissioners should be made by themselves and not 
by any authority external to the Corporation, even though it be the Local 
Government. : 

The constitution of the small Committee, as recommended, will, I am afraid, 
be such as would tend to make the official majority preponderate : the Chairman 
is an official; so is the Engineer; and so most likely will be the Government 
nominee, for he will practically be the Ohairman’s nominee, For a Committee 
80 constituted to dispose of appeals against the action of the Executive Officers 
would be, to say the least, little short of a farce. 

If it be intended to give to the residents of this town a real Committee of 
Appeal against the action of the a Executive Officers, it is far better 
that it should consist of independent an unprejudiced persons, unconnected 
with the Municipality and possessing the requisite technical knowledge, than 
that it should be the sort of Committee recommended in this Report. In 
London, under the London Building Act, 1894, section 175, the tribunal of 
appeal consists of “one member appointed by aSecretary of State; one member 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and one 
member appointed by the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution.” The section 
distinctly lays down that ‘no member or officer of the Council (the London 
County Council) shall be a member of the tribunal of appeal,” 

aving regard to all the circumstances of the case, I am decidedly of 
opinion that there is no necessity for any change in the present methods of 
working the building regulations, so far as the Committee of the Corporation is 
concerned ; and would recommend that matters be left much as they are, except 
that the number of members of the Building Committee may be reduced to six 
(four being elected and two nominated Commissioners, with the Chairman of 
the Corporation as President), and the discretionary powers given to the Com- 
missioners repealed from both the Act and the bye-laws. Such Committee, of 
course, to be subject to the general revisionary powers of the ‘Commissioners. 
sagisy-ain i at gee : 

Would strongly object to any powers being given to the roposed ; 
Committee “to grait Hictecabion, in special sane wiki are et novia 
by the building law” as recommended at the end of paragraph 118. What 
guarantee is there that ‘in granting dispensations in special cases” the Com- 
mittee will not override the law? To whom will they be accountable? Who 
will shai night if they do override the law ? 

eference has been made in this Report (paragraph 1] “ F 
plaints which have been made as to the mina at the Datiinn Cuanity 
the Corporation.” Most of the complaints have been made by Dr. Simpson ; 
and in my opinion it would have been better to have enquired into them 
from the records of the Cor ration ; for I believe such an enquiry would have 
cleared up many misapprehensions that now exist on the subject. It will 
however, not be out of place in this Note of Dissent to embody a few figures 
taken from the Administration i of the Municipality, showirg how far 
the sane interference with the Executive is consistent with the facts of the 
case. The following table will show the number of a plications for sanction 
to building dealt with by the Executive, the number of such applications 






, and tho number of cases brought up before 








the Building 


; Namber of cases 

Number of applica- | Number of applica- | brought up before 
tione for sanction. tions sanctioned. Building Com. » 

mittee. 








Pucca Kutcha | Pucca Kutcha | Pucca buildings 
buildings. huts. | buildings. huts, | and kutcha huts, 


1892-93 |*] «| 2,827 + 3,136 874 + 41,560 198 
———_ 
5,468 : 2,484 
1893-94 [*} ese 2,589 ++ 38,470 954 + 1,274 107 
6,009 2,228 
1894-95 [5] sco} 884° 4 18,897 840 + 1,123 118 
——__— 
5,731 1,963 
1895-96 [*] o-| 2,188 + 8,044 716 + 995 170 
| 
5,232 1,711 
1896-97 [°] oe] 2,229 4 2,910 776 + 887 134 
ne é 
5,139 1,663 





From the above it will be abundantly clear that only a small proportion of 
Building cases actually came up before the Building Committee as appeals against 
the orders of the Executive; and if these cases were carefully analysed it would 
=r waa most of these appeals were not only well grounded but amply 
justified. 


NALIN BEHARI SIRCAR, 
The 24th December, 1897. 


Csleutts Municipal Administration Report for 1892.08, Part ii, page 92. 
Ditto ditto 1808.94" MB? 8? 
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Ditto ditto 1894-95, pages 98 and 99, 
: Ditto ditto 1896.96, ~ y, land 92. 
Ditto ditto 1896-97 » » 241 and 242, 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURE No, 114!. 





Calcutta, the 15th Murch 1898. 


RESOLUTION. 


— 


Reap the following papers-— 


(1) Notes by Mr. M. Finucane, o.s., Director of the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture, Bengal, dated 22rd January 1888, nad other notes ending 
with a note written in May 1892 by Mr. J. Slater, Principal of the Sibpur 
Engineering College, on the subject of establishment of an Agricultural course 
of study at the Sibpur Dollsge 

(2) Chapter XIX of Dr. J. A. oolcker’s Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture, published in March 1893, 4 

(8) Resoutions Il, VI, VII, Vill, of the Fifth Meeting of the Agricultural 
Conference held at Simla in October 1893. : 

(4) Notes of Proceedings of ths Agricultural Conference held in Calcutta in Jonuary 
and February 1896, so far as they relate to rar education. 

(5) Paragraphs 11, 16 und 17 of this Government’s letter in the Revenue Department, 
No, 630'L.R., dated 24th June 1896, addressed to the Government of India, 

, (6) Persgraphs 5, 7 and 8 of this Government’s letter. in the Revenue Department, 
No. 687T.R., dated 30th June 1°96, and letter No. 698T.R. of same date, 
addressed to the Board of Revenve, Lower Provinces. 

(7) Paragraphs 4 and 6 of this Government's letter in the Revenue Department, 
No G6921.R., dated 80th June 1896, addressed to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal 

(8) This Government’s ]:tter in the Revenue Department, No. 696''.R., dated 30th 
June 1396, addressed to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Public Works Department 4 

(9) Letter No. 828B., dated 5th September 1896, addressed to this Government by 
the Board of ltevenue. 

(10) Paragraphs 83 to 39 of the Resolution of the Government of India on Agrioul- 
tural Kducation, dated 20th March 1897. 

(11) Letter No. 2048, dated 24th March 1897, addressed to the Government by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

(12) This Government letter in the Revenue Department, No. 1588, dated 14th April 
1897, addressed to the Government of India 

(13) Paragraph 7 of letter No, 730, dated 18th May 1897, from the Government of 
India, addressed to this Government. 

(14) This Goverament’s letter No. 509, dated 9th Tune 1897, addiessed to the Gove:n- 
ment of India, and subsequent correspondence ending with Memorandum 
No. 1276, dated 2ist August 1897, from the Government of India, communica- , 
ting the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to the appoint- 
ment of an Agricultural Lecturer for the Sibpur College. 

(15) Letter No. 341.A., dated 237d September 1897, from the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Land Records ond Agriculture, submitting proposals for opening 
Agrioultural Classes in the Sibpur College. 


__ Resoivriox.—Proposals for the establishment of Agricultural Classes in the 
Sibpur Engineering College were made in 1888 by the then Director of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Dongil, in connection with the 
enquiries of the Committee which was appointed in 1887 to report on the 
working of the Sibpur Engineering College, The Director’s recommendations 
were endorsed by the Committee, and were further developed in 1892 in 
consultation with Mr. J. Slater, Principal of the Sibpur College. No orders 
were passed by Government on these proposals, however, pehding consideration 
of the Report of Dr, J A. Voulcker, who had been deputed by the Secretury of 
State for India to advise on the best course to be adopted in order to apply the 
teachings of Agricultural Chemistry, and in order to effect improvements in 
Indian Agriculture, 4 
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In considering the need for, and the advantages of providing higher 
saucatiu ie ativttiito, Dr. Voelcker expressed the opinion that sf a not 
advisable, at present, to establish special Agricultural Colleges, but that it will 
be better to utilize existing colleges of science, and to add agriculture to the 
subjects taught in such colleges. Fie recommended also that Universities should 
encourage the study of agriculture by making it an optional subject in the course 
for a degree, and that the claims of men who have passed examinations in 
agriculture should be fully recognized for appointments in the Revenue and 
cognate Departments, These conclusions were discussed at a general conference 
of officers of the Agricultural Departments convened at Simla in October 1893, 
and were held to be included in the Resolutions previously passed at the fifth 
meeting of an Agricultural Conference held at Simla in 1890. The four Reso- 
lutions of the Simla Conference of 1893, which had a direct bearing on the 
pro: to open classes at Sibpur for the teaching of agriculture and allied 
subjects, were as follows :— 

That, as a general rule, instruction in agrioulture should be combined with the existing 
course of education, and not depend exclasively on separate special institutions, 

That it is highly desirable that-the claims of men trained in scientific agriculture to 
appointments in the Revenue and cognate Departments should be as freely recognized as those 

men trained in Law, Art, and Enginooring. 

That where appointments in the Revenug and cognate Departments are made on the 
result of the competitive examinations, scientific agriculture should be included as an 
optional or necessary subject in the examination course. 

in any provinos in which it may be determined to introduce a scheme for hi her 
agricultural education, no arrangements will be satisfactory which do not provide (1) for a 
thorough practical training of the students in the field and laborato , a8 distinet from theory 
or practice as taught in the lecture, and (2) for examination tests of a special and searching 
nature in the above branches of work. 


Before issuing orders on the proposals and recommendations of the Agri- 
cultural Conference of 1893, the Government of India decided that the views 
and wishes of the Local Governments should be more definitely ascertained, and 
for this purpose, Sir Edward Buck, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, was placed on special duty, and-moet 
the delegates of the Bengal Government in January 1896 at Calcutta. At this 
Conference, the scheme of 1892 for the establishment of an Agricultural 
College was accepted, with somo slight modifications; and in paragraph 17 
of this Government’s letter No. 630T.R. of the 24th June 1896, the sanction 
of the Government of India was solicited to the early formation of agricul- 
tural classes at Sibpur, and to the appointment of an Agricultural Lecturer, 
The sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to the appointment 
ofan Agricultural Lecturer at Sibpur College was communicated to this Govern- 
ment with the endorsement Nos. 1131-~48-7, dated 24th July 1897, from the 
Government of India. It has been decided that the agricultural classes will be 
opened at Sibpur from June 1898. 

8. The scheme of agricultural education to be provided at Sibpur includes 
two classes. The course of study to be followed by studeots in the upper class, 
qualifying for the higher diploma, is intended to train students for employment 
in the higher branches of the Revenue and cognate services, or for employment 
as managers and sub-managers of estates, or as talisildars and land stewards, 

© course of study for the lower class will be suitdble for candidates for 
the office of kanungo and other subordinate posts in the Revenue service. 
The theoretical course for both classes will he limited to 14 months, in- 
cluding vacations, from June of one year to August of the next. Daring the 
eight’ months from November of the second year to the following June, it is 
contemplated that the students of both classes will receive practica instruction 
on the Sibpur farm, as probationers on Government atid ‘Court of Wards’ 
estates, and that they will make excursions to the Burdwan and Dumraon 
experimental farms. De, Leather, who was recently Agricultural Chemist to 
the Government of India, has also suggested that the students should visit the 
Allahabad and Cawnpore Farms, and Mr. Keventer’s Dairy Farm at Aligarh. 
. The higher course of study will be open to students of the Engineer- 
ing College who have passed the F. E. examination at the end of thoir third 
Year, who will already have studied chemistry, physics, mathematics, surveying, 
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levelling and drawing. It may be also arranged so far as the available . 
modation will permit, to admit to this class B. A.’s nominated. by overnment 
who have passed by the B course or other students of sufficient educational attain. 
ments so nominated. The subjects to be taught in the upper class during the 14 
months’ course of agricultural study are agriculture, organic and agricultural 
chemistry and laboratory work, botany, physiography, geology, meteorology, 
hydraulics, book-keeping and zamindari accounts. Arrangements may be e 
for students to attend lectures in veterinary science at the Veterinary College, 
and special lectures will be given on the culture of lac, indigo, sugar, &c,, 
as shown in Appendix A to this Resolution. 

The syllabus of lectures prepared by Mr, Mukherji and revised by 
Dr. Leather, late Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, which is 
printed as Appendix A to this Resolution, is provisionally approved, but will be 
subject to such modification as may be found necessary. The lower course 
of study will be open to students of the College who have completed their second 
year in the apprentice department, and to teachers sent from training schools 
with the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, The course will include 
agriculture, surveying, work-hop practice, botany, and zamindari accounts. 
At the close of their terms of theoretical study, the students of both classes 
will be examined in the subjects prescribed in their course, and successful 
students will receive from the Principal of the College, in the higher class, a 
diploma; in the lower, a certificate of proficiency. On the conclusion of the 
further term of practical training, and after further examination, the diplomas 
and certificates of those students who satisfy the examiners will be counter- 
signed by the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
and will then qualify the holders for employment in the higher or lower grades 
of the Revenue and cognate services. 

4, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to assign one 
appointment annually in tbe Provincial Executive Service, and one in the 
Subordinate Executive Service to such of the holders of agricultural diplomas 
as he may think most deserving of and suitable for these appointments, 
and will also consider favourably applications for nominations to be given to 
such students, authorizing them to compete ut the examinations for candidates 
for admission to tne Provincial, Executive and Opium Services, provided the 
applicants are, in other respects, considered by him to be suitable for admission 
to these services. Students who hold certificates of proficiency in agriculture 
will. be eligible for employment in the subordinate services as kanungos, in the 
Canal Department, and under the Court of Wards, and as normal school 
teachers. But it is not possible, at present, to state how many such appointments 
can be given each year to the holders of agricultural certificates. 

5, For the present, students in the agricultural classes will not be required 
to pay tuition fees, but board, lodging, and lighting must be paid for at the 
ordinary scale; accommodation for students will be provided in the hostel 
attached to the College. 

_ Senior scholarships held by students when passing the F.E. examination 
will continue to be tenable in the agricultural Ps during the fourth year: 
the number of such scholarships at present open to all the senior students of the 
Sibpar College is 10, viz, 1 of Rs. 20 amonth, 3 of Rs. 15 a month, 6 of Rs. 10 
a month, In addition to these scholarships, one graduate scholarship of Rs. 80 a 
month, tenable in the fifth year, will be awarded on the result of the fourth- 
year examination. ‘To students of the apprentice department who join the 
5 atc classes, ten reduced feeships of Rs. 2 a month will be allotted, ten- 
able during the 14 montis of their theoretical training. During the final year 
of training, four stipends of Rs 10 a month will be awarded on the results of 
the final agricultural examination. 

6. ‘The initial expenditure on apparatus necessary for the opening of the 
elasses will be Rs. 7,000, viz.— sn aes shuttle 


Re. 
= are apparatus she in ase ... 5,000 
nical apparatus mm Sse Be e- 1,600 
Furniture ’ 


ty eve + 500 









__Avproyision ‘of Rs. 10,000 has been mado in the Education Budget for 
isor-of she whch this expenditure be met. : ais 
The annual cost of the classes will be about Rs. 10,000, and will be met 
from the Education Budget: the details are as follows :— 
Rs. 
1) Lecturer in A culture and Agricultural Chem- 
ae rn gs ve 800-4100 4,800 


(2) Allowance to Assistant Leoturerin Ohemistry on 150 1,800 








(8) Allowance to Lecturer in Botany «. 100 1,200 

(4) Allowanoo to assistant for chemical and botanical 
labora' Pa as ae 180 
(5)£One servant hen cae EAE 8 96 
4 COne daftri See re rete © 120 
) Contingencies and miscellaneous ... ea ry 1,804 
10,000 


— 


7. The whole control of the teaching staff and establishment will be with 
the Principal of the Sibpur College, but the nomination of the Agricultural 
Lecturer will be left to the Director of Land Records, who will also be Official 
Visitor of the agricultural classes. The oe Lecturer will, on this occa- 
sion, be taken from the staff of Deputy Collectors, and will draw his grade pay 

usa special allowance of Rs. 100 a month, and to fill the vacancy caused 
ty his deputation, a new appointment will be added in the Rs, 300 grade. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has appointed Mr. Nitya Gopal Mukherji,a graduate of 
Cirencester, and, at present, Assistant Director of the Bengal Agricultural De- 
partment, to the post of Agricultural Lecturer. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor has much pleasure in sanctioning the open- 
ing of these icultural classes at Sibpur College, They will complete a 
scheme which Sir Alexander Mackenzie has had much at heart, viz., the 
expansion of that institution into a thoroughly equipped School of Technical 

_ Instruction, where young men can be trained to take part in the develop- 
ment of the resources of Bengal, whether as Civil Engineers, Mechanical 
Engineers, Mining Engineers, Electrical Engineers, or Agricultural experts. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


M. FINUCANE, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 









Appendix. A referred to in paragraph 8’ of the Bengal 
No. 1141Agri., dated 15th March 1898. 
SYLLABUS OF STUDY. 


1. Lecrurgs on Tax Science anD PRacTicg or AGRICULTURE. 


For each Class separately, by the Lecturer on Agriculture. 


. —Geological strata; surface geology of Bengal districts; formation of soils 
weak on Sentkl cometineian of soils; fertility and barrenness; cultivation of soils 


si Serger Golesi! classification of Bengal crops; economic classification of the crops 


; 
i ition of the principal crops; suitability of crops to soils; description of the 
race pants cereals, fibres, root-crops, oil-seeds, vegetables, spices, drugs, and dyes. (35 


tations.—Systems of rotation ; svstems of farming. (5 lectures.) , f 

Ghente eee of climate as affecting plant life; influence of rainfall, light, heat, 
cold, air and electricity on cultivation. (5 lectures.) 

Seed.—Selection, pedigreeing; pickling. (2 lectures.) ; 

Manures.— General and opera manures; classification into nitrogenous, — 
potassic, and calcareous; methods of concerving and applying manures; adaptation 
manures to soil; adaptation of manures to different crops. (16 lectures. 

Prime-movers.—Relative value of human power and horse, wind, water and steam 

. (1 lecture 
a kc a implements; dairy implements. (6 lectures.) . : 

Farm animais,—Breeding, management and treatment in disease and during epidemics. 

lectures.) ; i ; 
vay Feeding substances.—Human food and animal fodder, their feeding and manurial values, 

“6 
( pg oe of irces.—Physical and economical advantages ; methods of propagation ; 
description of trees yielding food, fibres, &o. (5 lectures.) 


Management of Karma and Estates.—(10 lectures.) 

Special subjects.—Indigo. (5 lectures. 
Lac. (2 lectures.) 
Opium. (3 lectures.) _ 
Beo-keeping. (3 lectures.) 
Pisciculture. (5 lectures.) 
BSerioulture. (20 lectures.) 
Agricultural Zoology. (10 lectures.) 
Dairying. (8 lectures.) 
Sugar. (4 lectures ) 

Total ... 160 lectures for each class, 


2.—Farm Ovassgs, 


Each Class to go out once a week with the Lecturer on Agriculture, and twice a week 
with the Farm Overseer. 


8.—Worxsuor rracrice, 


Hight hours a week for the Lower lass only, under the general supervision of the 
Siiaan: Construction of hurdles, dons, ploughs, ‘ey drills, nt and windmills. 


4.—Lecrurzs on Orcanic Cuemistry, 


For the Higher Class only, by the Professor of Chemistry. General principles of 
combination in organic chemistry; groups of nds; the chemistr inci 
praca tngo8 yerwiney groups of compounds; the ‘y of the principal 


5.—Lecrurgs on AcricunroraL Cuemisrey. 


cho a Higher Class oly, by the Lecturer on Agricultare. 

; emi esses oonoerned in germination, growth and maturation of plants; weather- 
of soils; of manuring, digostion ant fe ; c 

at and belinr ane : (50 les they a 


‘ 


6.—Lazoratory Anatysrts, 
For the Higher Olass only, under the supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 
Chemical manipulation ; group-tests; quantitative analysis of sal bone-manure, 
water, milk, sol, oil-onkes, feeding-siails and manures (9 hours a week, 








~— ©" For both Classes toguther, by tho Profesor of Botany. 





fruit; pruning, § », layering; hybridising; s 


88) ites; general principles of classification (class, order, 


: : 8. Pracrioar Crass ix Borany, 


" For both Classes together, with the Professor of Botany. 


5 Field Classes. (10 hours.) 


5 Laboratory demonstration in collection and preservation of botanical specimens and in 


microscopic mountings. (10 hours.) 


9. GxoLocy, Mergonorocy anp Prysiocrarny. 


For the Higher Class only, with Engineering students. 


(80 lectures.) 
10.’ Hyprautics. 


For the Higher Class only, with Engineoring students. 
Trrigation; Drainage; Pumps; Windmills, (10 lectures.) 


11. Surveyine Ann Levextine. 
For the Lower Class only, with the Apprentice Departmont. 


(40 lectures ) 


|Also 30 Field Classes for 60 hours, 


12. Book-keeping and Zamindari Accounts.—[For both Classes together, with the 
Lecturer on Agriculture.] Native and European systems of weights and measures ; books 
of vernacular manuscript ; 


bot in Wards’ estates and ordinary Zamindari estates; reading 


of stock; E an system of book-keeping by double entry. 
13. Coltak on me " ry 


; organs of plants, roots, stems, leaves; functions of roots and leaves; various 
kinds of stem; uso of Pa < cpa gs calms a ria agi of pacer ; 
reprodustive organs. (flower _its parts); w! 3 calyx, co} ens, pistil, ee 
erating eed and embryo; sprouting ; pareiiae and 
prop nus, species); botanical 
description of agricultural plants according to natural orders. (30 lectures.) 
ngoid pests; microbes helpful and inimical to Agriculture. (10 lectures.) 


(25 lectures. ) 


aw relating to Landlords and Tenants.—For both Classes 


eg te 
ectures. 
egg el 


Higher class. Lower class. 
(Hours,) 


regularly. 

he Work for each Class, 
as eg Re gp 
Fo Eto 
4. Wor practice eos ta 
A Samia 
10. Geology, m meteorology, ond physidgraphy ne 
12. Surveyi g and levelling ae eg ee 

-- 14, Taw 7 HRT Whee sity wee 
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180 


on Survey and Settlement Manuals, and on the 
Journal and Cultivation Book.—These should be kept by every student 


(Hours.) 


180 
80 
160 












ne er Oe: ae » hy ee % 
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seu FOr the wreak ending the 14th March F808. 0 5.38 oy seth 


Bardwat;so Nolealn:/Weathel hot: Harvesting of rabi crops and of potatoes continues, — 
i eae being pressed. Scattered cases of cattle-pox reported. Common rice selling as 
‘olows i— : # me ER Ly 


Sadar ... see: aR 900 gt fer 
ee 2h fm 
Raniganj woe eee +. 18 tol4 


Birbhum.—No rain. Weather sensonable. Pressing of sugarcane going on. Pricgs 


is "stationary. Fodder sufficient. 


.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Harvesting of radi and pressing of sugar- 
cane continue. Fodder and water sufficient. Sporadio cases of cow-pox reported. Price 
of gommon rice 15 seers per rupee at Sadar and Vishnupur: , 

_  Midnapore.—No rain. Prospects of indigo and boro paddy gooi. Prices of common 
rice :— ; 


Srs. 
Sadar eos et am 12 
Contai ae = € toe 15 to 16 
Yamiuk ae as hie 13 per rupee. 
Ghatal vee see 134 ; 


Hooghly.—No rain. Harvest'ng of rai crops finis'.e1. Rain wanted to favilita' 
ploughing for aus sowing and for the bensfit of mango crops.. Common rice; sells from 12 to 
184 seers per rupee. — 

Howrah —No rain. Weather hot. Transplantation of boro paddy going on. Har- 
vesting of rasi continues. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice sells at 11 to 13 
seers per TU} ee. 


hy 24-Parganas.—No rain, Days hot and nights cool. Lands being prepared for aus and 
uw 


jute. Prospects of standing crops fair. No cattle-disoase. Fodder and water’ sufficient. 
a rive sells as follows :— 


Srs, 
Sadar ot os +. 10to 13 
Barasat oo eee one 123 
Basirhat oe vee oo 13 per FOpee, 
Diamond Harbour ate aoe a 13 


Nadia.—No rain. Weather getting hot. Preparation of land fo i ; 
_ Wheat, barley, and gram being harvested. Uhreshing of linseed, matar and inaidi? pr ies 
Common rice solls at 114 to 15 seers per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient. Cattle-disease 
reported from thana Ranaghst. _ 
Murshidabad.—No rain. Weather scasonable. Harvesting of rabi i 
Mulberry and indigo doing well. Fodder sufficient. No oatile-iiebade sere Domindk 
rice sells as follows:— ' 


Srs. 
“nee! is Bid Sud vee 184 : 
Kamit -r | res ete 


Jessore.—No rain. Days hot, nights cool. Rain badly wante kite 
Harvesting of rabi crops nearly completed. Insects damaged olay three saa, of te sae 
seed and mustard-seed crops in the Narail subdivision. No cattle-disease reported, Fodder 
and water sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— § ; 


Jessore ayo 
Narail see , one nee tee ; (18-53 ch. rupee. 
- Bangaon see aoe ate 12 to 14 : ‘ith 


- Khulna.—No rain. Weather getting hot, P; f bo. i 
Water and fodder available. Common rice sells na pink woe seed good. Rain wanted 


oon x oo oa one 14 to ly 
Ps 1A 7 eee * POM nelly tee Ty Seaner eines 
: 13 per rupee, iy 


oe Rn ke MS the vee 


. 


PS fag pecs ae 


Dinajpur—Roinfall nil, “Weather seasonable. Gathering of mustard nearly finidhed. 
Pressing of 8 ine going on, Land being ured for bhadoi. crops. No callle-dinanies 
Fodder and water plentiful. Lice sells at 144 seers per rupee. " 

Jalpaiguri.—Rnivfall nil. ‘Woather seasonable. Lands being cultivated for detri, 
thador and jute. Prospects of radi crops favourable. No want «f fodder and water. 
Coramon rice sells from 12 to 16 seers per rupee. 


_ Darjeeling.--Rainfall nil, Weather cloudy. Hills Potatoes and bhutta being sown; 
wheat and barloy progressing well. Terai —Pluughing for bhado: and jute going on; tobacco 
progressing Coarse rice sells as follows :— 





PSS a ee RNa ga Te +++ 8 to 11 seers per rupeo. 
bi ae ea Ee 13tol6 ,, at 
Bhutta sells from 20 to 30 seers per rupee. 
Rangpur.—No rain. Ploughing for jute and sowing of aus going on. Harvestin, 
of rabi crops commenced. Common rice selling at 12 to 15 seers bo + wa Fodder ion 


water sufticient except at Kurigram, where they are rted scarce in places. Good, 
drinking-water also reported scarce in places at aed cis 


Bogra.—Rainfall nil. Gathering of oilseeds about to be finished. Lands being prepared 
for jute and aus, Fodder and water ample. Common rice selling from 12 to 13; seers per 
rupee. ,; 

Pabna.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Crop prospects good. Common rive sells at 
10 to 12 seers per rupee. Fodder sutticient. e ; 


Dacca.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Prospects of standing crops good. Fodder 
available. No cattle-disease. Price of common rice 11 to 18 seers per rupee. 


Mymensingh.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Lands being ploughed for aus 


and jute. Prospects of standing crops generally good. Uommon rice sellz at 10 to 12 seers 
per rupee. Cattle-disease reported from Kishorganj. 


Faridpur.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Prospects of crops good. Price of rice 
12 to 13 seers per rupee. , 


Backergunge.—Rainfall vil. Weather warm. P ospects of good. Common ri 
sells from Y to 143 seers per rupee, : ee aba: 


Ti —No rain. Mornings and nights eocl; days hot. Ploughing for paddy and jut 
continues. Standing crops doing well. Fodder sufficient. Water availabe, Py, of rice 11 
to 183 seers per rupee. ; 


Noakhali.—Rainfall nil. Prospeots of standing crops fair, Cultivation of 
continues. Fodder and water available. Price of common rice 11 to 14 seers pri renek: ae 


Chittagong.—No rain. Days warm; nights and mornings cool. Spri 0 
suffering from drought. Fodder bad and eddetaigcthet soarce E the wave-eworh ee ay 
selling at 12) seers per rupee on an average. ; 


Patna.—No rain. Harvesting of early rabi crops and lancing of in‘ pr ; 
Prices almost stationary. In Patna common rice raat selling a 16 il wb gh 
Fodder and water for cattle sufficient. 


Gaya.—No rain. Harvesting of radi in gress. Pros favourable. C 
Tice sells at, 14 seers, barley 20 seers, wheat 13 prota arhar 174 pay gram 16 oid ea 
makai 17% sears per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient. 


Shahabad.—No rain. Weather getting hot. Harvestin of rahi in progress. Sowing 
of chena and ey bp progressing. Poot collection confines. Fodder and water sufli- 
cient. Prices stationary. 

__ Saran.—No rain. Weather soasonable. Radi crops being harvested with good outturn. 

Opium collections almost over. Fodder and water sufficient: “Average qitloeh Sprinter pee 

at seers and makai 20-2 seers per rupee, against 9°6 seers and 10°6 seers respectively 
year, , ; 


rice of rice 11 


_. Champaran.—No rain." Prospects of rabi crops very good. Opium collection ing on; 
Yield satisfactory. Prices almost stationary. Common rice and maize sell at ts at 21 
Seers per rupee respectively, against average of 15} and 202 seers. 

_ Muzaffarpur.—No rain, Prospects of crops continue to be good. Prices are—common 
Nee 11 to 14 seers, wheat 11 seers, barley 16 seers, makai 20 seers, gram 11 seers, rahar 10 


seers, and marua 19 seers per rupee, 








ee 


<< 
exe 


. 








common vio atuaey! ‘ gh Ne ER ies 
Monghyr.—No rain, Weather getting w tm. Prospects of radi crops good. Harvest- 

ing of mustard, linseed, and masuri commenced. Mango prospects B ; damaged 

slightly, No cattlo-disease. Common rice sells as follows :— doe rho 2 


i 


Monghyr solnesadates io «+ 12 to 16 seers ‘ah 
Begusarai roy bs abs 13} ,, milly ovice: 
Jamui : eee ” ” 


Bhagalpur.—No rain, Weather getting warmer. Tarvesting of earl ati 
P . Standing crops promise well. No cattle-disoase reper. Fodder Aca i. 
cient. Coarse rice sells as follows:— " 


Sadar ce ea oe soe 144 seers i 
Banka... ons Be Ren % 3 Ret seh 
Madhipura eae ao ae 1B 45 > 
Supaul.. we RO 3) oh 


Parnen No sain, Weothor sessonable. Standing rabi crops doing. wall. -Musta 
and tobacco being harvested. Lands being prepared for jute, bhadoi isk tahige oom 
oattle-disease. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— 
Sadar eas on ase is 15 seers rupee 
Kishanganj ves on os IB 55 a : 
Araria ls. os oes ee ck Ga tame 
Malda.—Rainfa!l nil. Weather getting hot. Prospects of rabi crops continue +5”bs 
very good. Lands are being prepared for bhadoi crops. Ordinary rice selli 13 
per rupee at Sadar and Balia Nawalinanj. palling hee 
Sonthal Parganas.—No rain. Weather dry and growing warm. _ Prospects of rai 
crops favourable. Price of common rice 13 to 16 seers, and of maize 16 to 20 seers per 
rupee, Modder and water sufficient, 
Cuttack.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Threshing of paddy and of 
g. Dalua growing well. Condition of oattle generally good. Fodder 


sugarcane BsiD 
’ guificient. Rrcuaod rice sells as follows :— 
Srs. ch. 
Cuttack on ore oe vee 15 4 
Jajpur ver ove soe ote 18 6 t 
Kendrapara ... vo a wu we Oe ee 
ee ee i7 15) 


—Rainfall nil. Harvesting of sarad and rabi crops continues. Dalua and 
cotton crops growing well. Sugarcane being pressed. Ploughing continues. Cattle-disease 
re from parts. Price of rice varies from 16 to 19 seers per rupee in the interior. Rive 

at 16 and 18 seers per rupee at Balasore and Bhadrak respectively. Podder and 
water sufficient. 

—No rain. Woather becoming hot, Price of rice statio at both sub- 

divisions. Oattle-disease continues. ae 1%, 

Puri.—No rain. Rain wanted for summer rice and moong. Mustard, khulthi, and arhar 
have been harvested. Lands being glonghel for next sarad crop in places. Prospects of 
cotton, gram and other rabi crops genera ly good. Price of common rive almost stationary. 

Hazaribagh.—No rain. Windy; getting warm. Rabi ises well. Mango in 
blossom. Poppy retarded by strong winds. Rice sells at 12 to 14 seers per rupee. 

Lohardaga,—No rain. Reaping of wheat and rahar commenced. Rice sells at 
Ranchi 11 seers per rupee, and in the interior from 12 to 16 seers per rupee. Cattle- 
disease continues. Fodder and water sufficient. Grain in stock sufficient. 


Palamau.—Rainfall nil. Weather getting . Rabi ripening. Ri 12 
seers per Tupee. Fodderand water eufficiont, goa : raga oie 
Manbhum.—Rainfall nil. Weather scasonable. Prospects of crops on the ground are 
good. No cattle-disease reported. Fodder and drinking-water sufficient. ‘Average ice of 
common rice at Sadar 16 seers, and at Gobindpur 16 seers per rupee. Supply sufficient. 
Singhbhum,—Report not received. 














i igh Se uirdendia by drone winds F 
on, but rain Ss etired Prices continue steady. Cnet are 
excepting in Lohardaga and Angul erm parts of Nadia, , 
gn cases of cow-pox are reported from Burdwan and 
ly is everywhere good except in parts of Rangpur and 


By order of the Listienant-Goternar of Benghl, 
Revenve Derantaent, M. FINUCANE, 
The 15th March 1898. Sceretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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TIute, | G a 4 Mustard |_ Tea, 
caw. fom Linseed. |" seed. | Indian, 


5,04,369 | 2,701,160) 1,77,707 


1,07,593 | 8,615,100) 1,809,580 19,110 | 10,898 | 9,170 


15,312 | 18,476 | 1,29,514 | 6,11,008 | 11,916,250] 3,67,287 | 19,110 /2,29,091 | 9,606 
fees] ngs | ER FEY SEES 


99,140 F 82,669 | 1,68,506 | €,14,062 | 14,642,300) 8,67,287 22,172 (2,831,941 | 11,083) 1, 
8,26,681 | 1,000 | 8,27,806 1,602 /1,56,401 | 12,771 | 4,98,080  13,62,807 | 14,128;800) 4,54,421 16,786 











04,576 | 10,073} 2, 
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Imports into Oarcurra. 


Following statement shows the several routes followed by the Trade in the Principal Staples of Traffic , 
into Calcutta during the month of September 1897. 


Foop-GRAIns, Prexous Peopvcrs, OILsREDs, 


$ ‘Tea, |Cotton,) Silk, 
Paday. | Wheat, [Oman ae Jute, Seer Linsood. | Mustard tndian.) raw. | raw. 


2,16,815 | 15,847 | 94,40,119 sane 2,20,079 
4,05,002 | 15,570 | 38,02,702 | 1,800,181 | 3,19,484 
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ms A ‘ 5s : IV. ~ y c me 
cals Exrorts From Oatcurta. of 
pocing Statement shows the Values and Quantities of the Principal Staples of Traffic exported Inland from Caleutta 


Rail, Road, River (Oountry-boat 





and Steamer), and Oanal during the month of September 1897 :— 









Manbhum =“. 
Singhbhum ,,, 


Total of Chota Nagpur .., 


the Provinoos under the |; 91,14,850) 59,710) 11,907 | 16,690 


evones 2,008 945! Grand cane 


Ormer PROVINCES, 
71,061,207 North-Western Provinces 
——e i———| __ and Oudh = 


seb e 7R 


th 


Punjab ... ww 
1,605,665 124,510) Central Provinces... ... 
863 8,675) Rajputana and Central Indix 


Be e i ae 
ists retry ake 


ties 





es 
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Grand Total of Ex- ¢ 1897 ... |1,37,33,201/ 1,07,946| 20,587 
ports in Soptember & 1806... |1,30,48,750) '81,775), 23,782 








V. 
4Zhe Sea-borne Trade of Caloutta in these 
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European, | Indian, 

[oe] | 

\Poreign Ports— | Rs." Mas. he 
ited Kingdom re ee See) 1,15,32,629 5,583,332 a 
neg rere niger me Oe a 67,078 499,487 15,8000 
i Roreigm Prado we vm oer oe ame, ees | 120,00, 708 10,52,759 15,800 
py sae aed ree a 
aE el gene Mee fe el | 
‘ma toe ae oy ” “ oy y 6,380 
er Indian ports eee ee ee oe 0400 1,800 : 
Interportal Trade ws we swe ote nte ae 10,308 mae oe 
ican Sota [en 

Total of Im: ¢ 1807 wwe aus nee ve | 1,16,10,018 76 4 a 
windogut 4106 OOO) Meatbaene antes | pune 4 a 





* As per tariff dsclaration value. | 
VI. 
dllowing Statement shows the several Routes followed by the Trade in the Principal Staples of Traffic exported 
Oaleutta during the month of September 1897 :— 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PRICES OF FOOD-GRAINS. 
Reratt prices of common rice and other food-grains in the several districts of Bengal oe 
and in the rE -mseaap.. districts of the North-Western Provinces during the first and second 
fortnights of January and February 1898, as compared with the rete) var gain ye of 


January and February 1897, are published for general information. ‘Lhe available 
prices of oommon ios to Oaghar and Sylhet are slo published. 





M. Finvoanz, 


Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
Revenve Deraxraent, the 14th March 1898. 
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Assam. 
Prices of common rice for the week ending 24th February 1898 ;— 
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SUMMARY OF THE METEOROLOGICAL AND RAINFALL OBSERVATION 
TAKEN IN BENGAL, AND OF TH METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN ASSAM, FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1898, 


Watirnen during February was more disturbed than usual. The daily ¢ i 
pressure aud temperature were large at times, and almost throughout the month the variations 
from the normal were much greater than usual, ¥ 

Three disturbances occurred,—two in the early part of the month about the 7th and 1 Ith, 
and the third between the 16th and 22nd. Rainfall was fairly general during the passage of 
the first two, but the distribution was abnormal in consequence of a larger proportion than 
usual falling in the north of the province, apparently to the loss of the southern divisions, 
The average fall in Bihar and North Bengal was half an inch in excess, while in Lower 
Bengal and Orissa there was, in comparison with the fall, a large defect, varying from ‘7 to 
nearly 1 inch. No rain fell during the disturbance towards the end of the month, but the 
changes of pressure and temperature were unusually rapid, defect in pressure at one time 
being as ae as ‘5 inch, The apparent reason for the irregular distribution of rainfal] 
during the early part of the month and its entire absence during the last week is tho 
northerly displacement of the central arca of the depressions, During some seasons this 
area of lowest pressure passes eastward across Lower Bengal and Orissa, in which case conti- 
nued cloudy weather obtains for'some days, as was the case, in the early part of 1897. Tho 
mean course is over the central poris #f the province, and then tho distribution of the rainfall 
is most regular. During the present season the course taken by the depressions bas been 
much more to the north than usual, so that the southern parts of the province have received 
comparatively little rain and the falls increass in amount towards the north, being com- 
paratively heavy over the hills. 

At the beginning of February the pressure distribution was very nearly normal over the 
Bay with temperature also nearly normal, but low. Over the province it was different, 
Pressure diminished towards the north. Winds were southerly and temperature was from 
2° to 5° above the normal. The brisk fall of pressure on the 2nd and south-oasterls winds 
in the west of Bihar showed the approach of a depression towards the northern di icts. 
Winds were south or south-west in Lower Bengal and there was a further increase of 
temperature, but over the Bay practically no change occurred. ‘The fall of temperaturd 
continuing slowly a fairly well marked depression wes shown over the province on the 8re 
with irregular cyclonic winds and yery hiph. temperature for the setson, excess varyi g 
from 5° to 10°. ‘There was, however, very little cloud and no rain except a few light 
showers in the hills. A change began on the 4th with a brisk rise of pressure in the north- 
east followed by a continued rise on the 5th and a fall in the western districts, in consequence 
of which the depression became deeper over Bihar and a steep gradient obtaincd over the 
whole province, but especially in the north. Rainfall was fairly general over North Bengal 
on the 4th, but on the 5th it was general and heavy over the whole of the north of the 
province. ‘Though the depression filled up quickly on the 6th, there was still rain at most of 
the northern stations. The rainfall extended southwards, but occurred in the south of the 
province only as scattered showers, 

The fall of temperature began in the north, and as was the case with the rainfall 
extended southwards. On the 6th the difference of mean temperature from the normal 
varied from defect of 2° in the extreme north of North Bengal* to excess of nearly 10° in 
part of Lower Bengal; on the 7th there was defect except in Lower Bengal where excess 
Was much smaller, and on tho 8tii there was normal temperature over the whole rovince, 

i The normal distribution of pressure and temperature, with the usual no erly winds, 

hich became established by the 8th, was of only short duration, as though’ pressure 
continued to rise rather quickly on the 9th the easterly winds in Bihar showed the 
“ roach of another depression. ‘Temperature was also being affected, as in the west of 

ihar there was excess of more than 5°, On the 11th the depression was over the western 
districts and rainfall was general. especially in Bihar. .'Uhe depression was shallow and 
passed quickly eastward, the rainfall on the 12th being much more scattered than on the 
previous’ day. It had ceased to affect weather on the 13th. Winds were westerly or northe 
westerly at all stations, rainfall had ceased and temperature had fallen especially in the 
western districts where a moderate defect prevailed. 

For some days subsequent to the 18th ordinary weather prevailed over the Bay and 
the province. _ Pressure oscillations continued on a scale rather larger than usual at inland 
stations and the gradient was moderately steep over the Bay from north-west south-east- 
ward. Light rain continued in parts of North Bengal, chiefly in the hills, 

Pressure began to fall on the 16th and continued briskly or rapidly till the 19th when 
there was a large defect over the whole province with a deep depression in the extreme north- 
east. At Julpaiguri, Dhubriand Sibsagar defect was very little under half an inch. AS 
ahora ed steadily towards the north, and tho winds remained westerly during 
the passage of this depression, the central area was evidently to the north of the province. 
Tho westerly winds being dry, cloudless weather with high temperature obtaitied. Between 
the 19th and 20th a rapid fall of témperature setin along with the recovery of pressure. 
On the former date mean temperature was generally 6° and in places as much as 8° above 

normal. On the 20th there was defect everywhere varying from 2° in the eas} to 8° in 
west of the province, The rapid rise of pressuze continued till the 22nd when the 


FF 








: @ Bay 
dist: ‘eer relatively low over the 
temperature here ths eased b, ate 5° ms 0° ‘ 
inds and t everyw ow y 010°. This arrangement 
coniieet with little or no change, except a slow rise of temperature till the end of the 
th. 4, 
aan Pressure.—As stated above pressure changes have been much larger than usual and at 
times of disturbance were more prolonged than is usual ut this season of the year. Tho most 
marked case of these large changes was between the 16th and 22nd when a deep depression 
eastward with its Magn tes over on hills. * ied ey for three days, 
and the recovery was equally prolonged. Owing to the unus epth of the depression duri 
those days the monthly means are much below the normal, most so in Bengal Proper a | 
Bihar, where defect is very little under *linch. In Orissa and Chota Nagur the defect is 
smaller, but generally over ‘06 inch. 
ture was very high for the season in the early part of the month, and, though 
it fell after the disturbances about the 6th and 11th, it generally remained above the normal. 
For some days about the middle of the month the difference from the normal was small, but 
towards the 19th there was again a large excess which gave way after the depression passed. 
eastward, From that date till the end of the month cool weather prevailed. As there was 
a large excess during the greater part of the first half of the month and a defect towards the 
end, the means for the whole month differ by only small amounts from the normal. The 
greatest excess is 1° in North and East oR and the difference in other parts is haif a degree, 
except in Orissa, where there is defect of about 1°. 

Rainfall was more heavy than usual in the north of the abe and lighter than 
usual in the southern districts. In South-West Bengal and Orissa between a tenth and a fifth 
of an inch fell, and in East Bengal a third instead of 1 inch on an average, whereas in North 
Bengal and Bihar the average fall was more than 1 inch instead of the normal half an inch. 
Most of the fall occurred on or about two dates, the 6th and 11th, except in the hill districts of 
North where light showers were more frequent. The latter half of the month was 
alm tirely rainless. 


The following table gives the summary of the temperature and rainfall data of each of 





































the seven meteorological divisions of the Province for the month o: February 1898 :— 
TEMPERATURE. RAINFALL. 
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Mergorotocroat Orrice, Benoa, ©. Lirriz, 
The 15th March 1898. Meteorological Keporter to the Govt, of Bengai. 
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» Marrororoercat Oreice, Govr. or Invta, 
——— Caloutta, the Lith March 1898, 









Results of the Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore Observato 
iy 6th to 12th March 1898. ‘ pa 











= TEMPERATURE, Hyonomerry, Winp. | 
H 
a i : 4|8 % | min |W, 
ais 5 o H 2 > | Prevailing direc- RATHER, j 
8 4 4 3 s > tion, : ] 
i hl Piel ta 
4\a (sf a: | & g/dl si i 
ae | a |e z a ajer|Aa is z 
ee 
1898, a Inches. | ° * 2 =) ° {Inches} * % Inches. 
March} 6th | 1385] 93 | 20°979| 675) 81) 285 | 53-0 | 56:7 | 0319] 466 | 52 | WNW, NNW, and] 386 Nil Clear, 





calm. 


| 7th (1305) 9-7 “962 | 693) 840} 208 | 54-2) 68:0) +338} 47-8 | 51 | NNW, WNW, and 47] ,, Clear, 
calm. 








we, 8th | 1427] 101 928 | 711 | 884 | 815 | 56-9) 609) +400) 52:8 | 59 | SW and WNW “|, Clear. 


= 
= 


1428] 94} +926 | 73:0) 89-8 | 82-4 | 57-4 | 628) +438] 552°] 60 | WSW, SW, and] 73] ,, Clear, 
calm, 











w» {10th }1427] 92] 862) 747/ 909] 292] 617 | G58} 502] 590] 64) WNWandcalm | 27] ,, | Clear 
w |ith | 145%] 96} 822) 775) 940 | 81-9] 630) 666] +508] 504] 59 | WNW and calm | 95] ,, | Clear 
wy [12th |1a55] 86] +888) 78:8 | 93:8] 27-4 | 66-4 | Go-4] +594] 63:8 | 60 |Calmand varinblo| 26| ,, | Clear, — 











The mean pressure of the seven days _.., ras “4 eve 29-911 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor. 
General’s Office ase np set “ase wwe 29°842 
The total number of hours of bright suoshine sae tee se ‘659 
» The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine es wee 82:8 
The mean temperature of the seven days | eo oo eee 73'1 
: The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 
General’s Office see vee dies tos . 78:3 | 
The extreme variation of temperature... “ee 0: ove 41°9 | 
The maximum temperature ... Se sos son tee 99°4 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour toe wee swe “WL 
Tho mean relative humidity ... ove a ove sos z 
\ The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, “A 
Surveyor-General’s Office “os eee te ove 69 
The total fall of rain from 6th to 12th March 1898 ... se oon NL 
The yp si fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
oe ae coe wis eve nies O31 ] 
The total fall from 1st January to 12th March 1898 ie 0°36 1 


The meray fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
ce aon i hs nd Sea 2:28 

Tho mean pressure, temperature, &c,, are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and Thermography 
and from absrvations mado at 6h. 10h., 16h., and 22h, hibit fi 

The maximum end minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. ll 
thermometers are verified and the cobtinia have been corrected to a Por Pe bs" and verified at the 
ot erent: They are exposed under @ thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four feet 

ove the groun : 

The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the ’3 No. 86 
formerly — the pith a ne aay voxel ee ifs se msisees ted i 

The hygrometric elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 
the Meteorological Office, and basod on Regnault’s modifications of Augast’s formula. 


a 


Pei ‘The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beokley’s anemograph. 


The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 
Sy fog. 





* 





Observations taken at ‘the. Meteoro_ 
6th to 12th March 1898, _ p 






Minimum. 









1898, Tnches. ° ° ° ° ° 
ww | 6th 30°063 | 694 | 84-0 ‘ 
March hh], | cos | ast | g07 | Ben | Joe | 607 
" sth | So-9o2| 747 | 805 | 296 | 509 | 796 | 606 
. we | Oth » 994) 756 | O18 | B24 | 594 | B16 | 656 
" %, | 10th 928) 77:5 | 920 | 202 | 629 | 797 | 696 
’ 11th ” 799 | 958 | 81-9 | 689 | 856 | 691 
4 «| 12th » 96 | 818 | 952 | 268 | 684 | 816 | 745 
The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days... oe . eo 29°981 
i=) 
The mean temperature of the seven days mS avr, eve 10'S 
The extreme variation of temperature oa ‘as wn 414 
The maximum temperature eos rd as toe a 
_ The mean 110 A.M. relative humidity of the seven days ed Sb5 ar 
es, 
‘The total fall of rain from 6th to 12th March 1898 vase ooo Nil. 
‘The daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and miniwum temperatures, 
Mevrnrorotoatcan Orrick, Bencat, . QO, Lirttz, , 
The 1th March 1828. Meteorological Reporter to the Gov!, of Benga. 





OCLRCULAR AND KASTERN CANALS. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ending Saturday, the 12th March 1898, 
as compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, THE Wrex ENDING SaTuRDaY, 
12th Makcit 1898, | 3TH Marci 1807. Ty 



































Nature oy Oanco, 

Ear of | Weignt of Tollage, Number of | Weight of Tollage, 

No. Mads. Rs. 
Rice and paddy a 899 | 1,01,500 1,553 
Jute rots 36 25,476 364 
Firewood eee 65 40, 608 
Other articles pam 788 | 2,365,460 3,693 

Total 





1,278 | 4,038,025 ele" 





1S ie : 


“aan ds Bie Sarid diy frm ad ay Diy 08 Seay : 
"sane as compared with the same period of 1897 Bt 









































i 
t Re, 
| Coke carried tio and foreign 
Che | gee salma w= | Tagrrs | 9,400 | so.an.raa | 21,09,78 ef 
Cotton, raw n,n | 178,750] 1,00,003 | 140,801 68,709 Bi,on4 
q ances fae Par 4as7} 4073 7,00 5,052 
& Yarn, akan de Hal ee 14.910 an Rs “a ry 
is erg - oe -” } 9! . 
; ¥ pa srg ome (0m a 16,623 9,742 19,507 10,108 12g 
4 and Chemicals— ; 
he ‘Antoxicati: ons other bier ona ved 1 878 71 80 
> gNonintoxies wm SP gas] o088} 9.808] an,a8 ge 
Dyes Tans— 
Ge yw ow | teen] men} cane. aren a 
vA 2.—Myrabolams .. . . « 23,208 6,885 20, + 6 936 
—Cutch + bea CH A 1,625 1,003 2) 1 of 
— Bal) ee 5,288 064 8,736 6,016 << 
B—Anilinedyes 1. wee 1 aes 
Sai ilies ase ale 1,611 98 5,777 1,354 “ 
and Pulse 
Ps Wheat .. hia hems abe 92,771 | 8,06,615 | 1,04,850 | 1,600,719 
2 Hce'n the hus ote 21,616 793 5,8: fa 15,761 
= ice not the 6 165, 534 | 1,50,155 sue ike 
4,—Jo Bes see) | sone 656 ‘ 1,44, 163 19,818 84,607 
inlets pulse wos | 7,486,078 | 2,984,510} 8,395,316 81,613 fa 1,58, 867 
aise ktens leh, eee ee 2,76,002 66,556 1,68,216 87,789 28,707 
i—Hides ides of no cate BAT as? oe 87,156 57,085 92, 57,568 5,319 S 
= eng Oa ve 12/380 4;3487 14,787 st 2,357 i= 
on we Ws 440 401 ed ” 
1.—Raw in 0 1004 4,138,715 72,533 15,721 Mi 
—— cloth 77,063 | 83,631 m0) | sorane | “ansor sc 
Se ie bial ieee 36, ms 138,545 sae 1am 1,988 me 
eee tee 5,109 12,414 sf 8,459 eee 
1— one an 14,398 5,504 E g 2,670 875 
| Z—Spirite ... 1,487 2,168 2,117 2,478 " mm 
b ge Je Srieeaiaien 1,987 3,014 5,504 br} ~ 
“4 Metals— 
© 1,—Copper, unwrenght wow A 436 525 07 639 Y 
Ke a Brass, oo 1,943 1,826 2,768 1,423 os 
| 3. per, wht eof ct gael - em 1,786 1,783 2,288 1,913 lees 
4.—Brase, 9? Pilea age 18,161 (707 17,024 6, 951 
bola. aa aa wears an aaa 66,888 19,024 
—Others - ’ 857 4,071 
% oy Ae saan 1074 1,808 1261 me 





riaes & teks & parts 
* 4—Bccrere & key -— 
ea 


b ffbite 


re 
” 





“B61 0 | 2,72,05 898 


0. W. opie Assistant Auditor, ou 
Trarme Avnir Orrroe, Goons DETR Jamacpur, the ?ti- March 1898. 43g 
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-— Carcurra, the 14th March 1898, Examiner of Accounts, 


ie 3 


sista ie vargedior vo of 1897. 
bal $ Base SS tne Mer heii ot id ee 


wae 
” 1035, we: 


TARKESSUR praow matLWwaY, any aw eS 
Apprnimatehaturn of Dra for we endo th March 15080» 89 mies open 


; ‘sGricmawpres ast Mehmnst, pip tn 
QoacuiIne TRAPYIC. Tesvrro: 


eos Trarw-atruns om 


Other earning» 
: s AE (estimaved), | Totlearnings. : 
bole meal TeCwipts. . Coaching. bp? sg 


Re. 4. P Re. a. P. ‘Rs. a. P. 
22,700" 6,364 12 0" o 7137 70 


v86 5 9 $21 12 
211,613¢ | 53,588 12 OF 1 5, 9 Of 71.0 0§ 59,006 Ov 


——_—_—___—— —[———SS|S|§ ——— | 
53,953 8 0 6iL 4 0 7 0 0 66,143 12 0 = OS, 
5 | ee | 


10,785 14 6 48,351 30 1214 6 11,538 13 0 1,208 | 
483.14 esses 0938 518.18 5 soeses 
56,6038 15 1 1,87,691 39 5110 9) 63,106 6 10 10,260 


is dueto *Bivaratree male» 0 the corresponding week of 1897, 
, “and ry 18 fon account of difference between the approximate and audited figures for the week ended 22nd Tannary 16%, 


. DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA ALLWAY. | A : 
apprretbete Return eh aes Sor week sande 5th March 1898 on 162°24 miles bee 


Coacnine Travric. hms ay Mone 


Moss. Re ar, 
0] + 1,97,088 30.| 21,979 110 


cece 


‘ 13L 27. 
OF racuansea 1,828,892 15 Ot 





LWway. 





Saye no alge 


cok ended 5th March 1999 on B17 miles open. 


SS 


TA8.or0 0 
1,817,280 | 9,44,130 0 0 


__ 86,63,970. 0 | 16,08,350 0 0 | 185,270 0 0 


198,877 | 1,06,747 0 0 86017 0 | 2,164.98 0 0 | 7,818 0 0| 2,20,053 0 0 
‘ais 2 ‘IL 0 0 1a. 0 0 100 73 0 0 
=~} 4873125 | 10,25,295 © | - 75,904,083 0 | 10,75,088 © | 1,0,752 0 0 |92,89,005 0 0 











F Rite DACOA STATE RAILWAY. ts 
4 _Approzimate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 5th March 1898 on 86 miles pen. j 
SS 
Coaching Travvic, MeROMANDISE AND MINERAL TRAPPIO TRAIN-MILES BUX. | 
TRaPric. ¢ 
Y Sai eae cma | ait, |——y——4 8 
Number of |  Coachi j } 
um! ing Weight 


74,160 0 0 


415,980 | a0 0 0 








“00 9,868 0 0 
loo 5 0 6 
1,722 0 0 84,218 0 0 


BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Approximate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 26th February 1898 un 125 miles open, 


Coacuine Taarric, MANCHAMDIgR AxD MimauaL - TRAFFIO TRarn. 
ee pee Total 
Receipts. 
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ae i AYE Da Sree 9) Mead h ae 
oe : “OFFICIAL, PAPERS. 





- Non. Subseribers to ‘ike Gazerre may receive the SvrriemenT Sabiibay on payment of Siz Rapes 








Be yer annum if delivered in Calcutta, or Twelve Rupees if sent ing 
een hai, denn ONT SNR: 
ye sun oi aan | te Mea rt 
on ie Kesey 65 Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Obset- 
Of old offenders by Anthropometry and fngor Nations taken at "Ollie, Chow. - 
7 050 ringhee Toth to lath Ms $ao/idiline tol 
ee ee VS", REE 


ot "beodtetne’ tnd” ealt"in the | “Gtiurdags the toh Merch ioe tr the peqostc re off 
"nie ra ain Sat of Set en 658 Weekly return of Traffic Reoaipts on Indian Railwuye © ., 666 
—————————— 
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: “aumx went OF THE GALOUTTA MUNICIPAL CONSOLIDATION: 
e ACT, 1888. 








per 5 apa The 17th Mor 1808.—The foll 
. ti owing dcr diptedcacs is 
‘pose bs ponent er : 
dither -vhmcderindi sg) eT mh SONS H H. RISLEY, 
? ae eS ee eae Seay. o to. the Govt. of Bengal. 
Seagal api iain 
ie ce ga) “y 












the 
ct of 888, I am 
of India, a Bill 
‘proposes to introduce into 










yonahas h the Bill will effect in the relative 





t ‘vie rat the fact thewin atta, fhe Teton 

me to the conclusion that the state of Caleutts from asanitary point 
of view was ebpellingly bad as to call for the early and effe 
tion of Government, and that rst step necessary to bring about adequate 
reform was to revise the Act’ ghout, so as in the first place to provide the 









~ town with a responsible municipal executive, and in the next place to furnish © 


this executive with a ay ernst to the sanitary requirements of the present 
day and the condition of - tta as it now is. 

3. On the 9th October 1896 it was BP rete that a case of bubonic 

3 plague had occurred in Howrah, and by a Resolu- 


Avrendiz No ol, ~ tion of the 10th October the Lieutenant-Governor 


appointed the following gentlemen to form a Medical Board for the purpose 


d effective interyen- 






of determining the action to be taken by all executive authorities, whether - 


official or ie, with tho object of preventing and checking the plague 
throughout Bengal :— a 


Hon'ble H. H. Risley, o.1.x. eae zig President, 
P. OLE. ‘ £5 a 

yi o>, GOH. Giase, CLE. Wy 

Surgeon-Colonel Ross oes to 

Surgecn-Lieutenant-Golonel D. D. Cunningham, .1.2., $Members. 

F.1LS, yy 

oa EP ay tain Dyson ae ii 

Dr. Mohendra Lal Sarkar, .1.2, si Mee 

Surgeon-Captain Robson Soott ase +. Beoretary. 


It was laid down in the Resolution that the orders issued by the Board 
should be deemed to be the crders of Government, and be carried out with 
all possible despatch by all executive authorities. In the exercise of this power 

* Surgeon-Captain J. C. Vanghan, MB. om. (Edin, Deputy the Board, on the 22nd 
Sanitary Commissioner, Western Bengal Circle October, deputed five 


\ Surgeon-Captain B. H. Deare, 11.8 Dip. Pub. Health and : 
Banitary  seience (Camb ), Deputy Sanitary ae i Northern Sanitary officers,* whose 


Bongal Circle. services had meanwhile 
ssa aR KE. 8. Peck, 1.0.8, Dip. Pub. Health and ton laced at by . 
Sanitary Science (Camb,). ae p thei 
2 ar peta OC. D. Dawes, 1.m.8. disposal, to make a 
— P.R. Ha 


} y-Jagennadham,».s., m.n., c.m. (Edin,), Officiating Deputy sani survey of the 
Genltary: Commissioner, Metropolitan and Hastern Bengal Circle, jaangl roper 0 Caleutta 
with reference to certain main points, and to report the results. Similar 
instructions were given to Surgeon-Captain Pilgrim, then Civil Surgeon of the 
ae ne Se Ca 24-Parganas, in respect of the area added fo 


Ser Bic Bengal Act II of 1888, The reports » 


submitted by these officers* disclos 


a state of things which may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 


F.—Overcrowded and badly built houses.—In many parts of the town and 
n suburbs they found that both pe houses and bustee huts were 
spngerouely, overcrowded, and were built in a manner which 
rendered proper ventilation and efficient conservancy almost 
impossible, 


ID.—Defeets of public latrines._The public latrines and urinals were 

in many cases faulty in construction ; they were imperfectly 

ne en a Tay ra 

ted app on rovisions of the law in regar 

way. 4 - to nuisances, = Scie Lasignnntdcsatr hes m bie th 
II.—Defects of private latrines.—The private latrines were in 1 

i td a ie 
“Sho, Bor Gould’ the conservancy offices got acoaee them; and 

; abi ala : Av Bray many, of Saath: bee abana M f 

vgs ate f ? ¢ rat Via ss 3th Ne Ne L perhieted ian cope ge © 


” 





, 





dele ak: te of surf ‘ace he su ace ‘drains nites ‘bipchad eal 
foul matter, latrines were allowed to discharge into them, and 
_.. .. the drains themselves were often used as latrines. re 
 VI—Neglect of road scavenging.—The scavenging of the roads was im- 
¥ x ectly carried out; the staff was inadequate for the work ; 
. and the subsoil had become dangerously pollated. 
 VIL—State of compounds and courtyards. —The condition of the com- 
Pevssraie enim eau hh of houses was in many cases extremely 
filthy, 






VIII_.— Pollution of wells.—Wells in courtyards were contaminated by the 
| percolation of sewage impurities from the soil. BS 
1X.—State of cowsheds and siables.—Cowsheds and stables were situated — 

in thickly populated places; their construction was faulty ; th 
were greatly overcrowded, and their flooring was soaked wit 
sewage which polluted the wells on the premises. 


X.--State of hackney carriage stande.—The number of hackney carriage 
stands was wholly insufficient to meet the current requirements 
of the town, and they were imperfectly flushed and cleansed. 


XI.— Condition of bustees.—Most bustees were badly drained and im- 
poiety ventilated; the huts were too close together; the 
trine arrangements led to the pollution of the soil; the roads 
and Janes were too narrow, and conservancy was imperfectly 
carried out. |. : ; at ity, : 


eon 


4. The description given by the Bettany tia of the condition of parts 
of Calcutta was borne out by the personal observation of the members of the 
Board, all of whom, with the exception of the native member, wlio was in bad 
health, visited the streets and houses, the conservancy of which had been most 
conspicuously 1ieglected. Their accounts were also confirmed in the fullest detail 
and supplemented in innumerable similar instances by the reports and evidence 
of Dr. Banks, who had large experience of practical sanitation as Civil Medical 
Officer of Puri, and was for this reason selected by the Lieutenant-Governor for 
the post of the Chief Superintendent of Conservancy in Calcutta, a temporary ap- 
pointment sanctioned by the Commissioners early in October 1896. Dr. Banks's 

Abele Wise reports cover the ee from the 19th 

eS October 1896 to the 30th March 1897, 
during which time he was constantly engaged in supervising the conservancy 
arrangements of the entire town and in directing the work of the extra conser- 


+ Extra staff first sanctioned— vancy staff appointedt by the Commis- 
1 Suprintondont. “© ‘eines on "B5th  Septersber 1806. fer 

agh Bab-Inepector, the purpose of cleaning up the town 

ae anh lets Eun be? in view of a possible outbreak of 
asap ee eco One be pargsga plague, and subsequently expanded,t on 
ald Babiloepentors the 26th January 1897, Although 
1B) ee crt, +5) necessarily of a somewhat fragmentary 

ve! > per i a ee Character, they. possess a — special 
value as recording the daily observations of an experi Sanitary officer 


who was occupied for about six months exclusively in looking alter the 
dail pik ape conservancy, and they may be accepted as giving an abso- 
la Rapes zee zee } Hy roe! rey: condition of the City of 
D du period to whic ‘Telate. [am to invite special atten- 
reports of the 26th and 30th | arch 1897, which sum up the chief results of 
enquiries. During snp poate Dr. Banks's deputation the extra staff, 
wo from 4 a.m. daily under his personal orders, removed 10,722 tons 
filth, not including enormous quantities of night-soil removed to 
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Panga, 
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prices of salt leg eine: 


rupee are :—Pirojpur 8 


87 0312 0 
0 4 4 0} Hooghly. 
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15 8)il 411 4 yW 8136 9) 8 6 0/38 5 0} Burdwan, 
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00 A 10 7 10 wh! 0/313 0/813 0) Bankura, 
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Midnaporoe, 


0 
to } Howrah, 
00 


812 0) 24-Parganas, 


810 0) Calcutta, 


8 8 0/814 0} Nadia, 
08 8 al 8 8 0) Murshidabad, 
O14 0 O04 20 Jossore. 


0 4 8.0) 4 8 O| Khulna, 


41313 4) 4 2 8) Rajshahi, 


14 0 24 4 O} Dinsjpur. 
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7. In the subdivisions the retail 
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Gopalganj ( 


14 0[14 0/9 O16 Oll6 Ol oO 


94 seers. 
Sasaram 10} soera, 
12 soors, 


. At Feni Hat the retail of salt is 8 seers per rupee, 
an gs Cox's Basar the price of salt is 8} seore par rupee. 
W. ‘tho subdivisions the retail prices of salt per rupee are :—Bihar 10 seors, 
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subdivisions the retail prices of salt per are :—Samastipur 10 seers, Madhuvani 104 seers, 
£2nd February 1898, ’ 
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3 ey yi a Tocben, Data lousy 
- [he mean pressure of the month a ne ae 29°898 
Whe average pressure of February from 24 years’ registers... 29°945 


The highest pressure in the month Vad +. 80°089 28th 10 
The lowest pressure in the month ay vei © we 29548 19th 16 
‘The range of pressure... a ey we oat 
. ours, 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine during the month 239°8 
‘The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine «» §=318:0 
8 
_ The mean temperature of the month .., ane Pray {' 1. | 
The average temperature of February from 24 years’ registers 73:0 
The highest temperature in the month oe «. 891 18th. 
. The lowest temperature in the month ... bas + «= 50°2 22nd 
A, The range of temperature during the month pe we ©6889 
The mean daily range of temperature ... see ret 3 
The greatest range of temperature in one day* .., . 803 28rd & 28th 
a Per cent, 
The mean humidity of the month des eee seo 66 
The averge humidity of February from 24 years’ registers... , ns 
nehes, 
The mean vapour tension of the month - aan 0°481 


The average vapour tension of February from 9 years’ registers . 0°538 

The mean cloud proportion of the month wes er 2:07 

The average cloud proportion of February from 21. years’ 
registers re ea oss coe —-:1:90 


I 
The total rainfall of the month igs ise iE 
The total rainfall indicated by a Beckley’s self-registering rain- 


gauge (mouth of the gauge about 52 feet above the ground) nil 


The average fall of February from 48 years’ registers aes 0°87 
The greatest fall in 24 hours ay ed sae nil, 
Days. 
The number of rainy days in the month ae ae nil, 
The average number of rainy days in February from 24 years’ 
registers oN “se ane see 3 ° 
The mean maximum equilibrium temperature of solar radiation e 
during the month ea ove se ee =135°4 
The mean difference of sun and air temperatures ... » 53:8 
The greatest sun mr es ae +» 1427 16th & 18th 
The greatest excess of sun over air temperature... «= 59°9 4th 
The mean temperature of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
on woollen cloth es ves vod we 26 
The mean depression of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
below the minimum air temperature at 4 feet above the 
_ ground .., ase ove eee eee 79 
The greatest depression of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
below the minimum air temperature ave «+ 126 24th 
\ . Miles, 
The mean movement of the wind per day = oe = 659 
The greatest movement of the wind in one day... «+ =148:0 19th 
The greatest movement of the wind in one hour... + 140 18th, 1 to 2 pm. 


The number of hours with winds from each of the 8 points— 
N. 79, N.E. 35, E. 23, 8.K. 4, 8, 65, 8.W. 118, W. 74, N.W. 84, Oalm 190. 

The results of observations at the Alipore Observatory are not rigorously comparable with 
tho registers of past years (at the Park Street Observatory). The barometer is about 3 feet 
higher at Alipore, and, other things being equal, reads therefore ‘003 lower. The diurnal range 
of temperature is also greater at Alipore, and the mean temperature apparently about 2°1° lower; 
and, finally, the thermometer which furnished the record of temperature at the Surveyor-(teneral’s 
Office during 20 years aud upwards is found to read 0°6 higher than the Kew standard thermometer, 
Yhich is the standard of reference at the present Observatory. 


Scores A ; J. H. Gruuimanp, 


i Murnoxoroarat Orricr, Govz. or Inp1a, For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India, 
(, Calrutte, the 24h March 1898. Ee Ei een 
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highest temperature during the month AAG 

The lowest temperature during the month J ieedgea 

The absolute of ent during the month .., ee 
The mean daily range of during the month - sae 
‘The greatest range of temperature in one day during the month ie 
The mean 10 a.m. humidity ‘during the month ads Pe 
The mean 10 a.m. vapour a dari the month pil a 
The total rainfall of the month at pee RY 
The greatest fall in 24 hours \Shasctae teh anes a 
The number of | rainy days i inthe month 2.000) i 

4 . ‘ . 0, I ‘ 
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The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days wu ams 


The mean temperature of the seven da: in as i, 
The extreme variation of rect attra ahs ba 
The maximum ‘temperature oes det oe 


The mean 10 a.m. relative humidity of ti ota: bag 
The total fall of rain from 27th February to Sth Mise ase, 


aR ae gp 
Merxonotooicat Orricg, Brnoat, 





en eciahih the Govt, of Benga 


Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 27th February to 5th March 1898, 


see 80°020 ‘ f 
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e mean pressure of the seven days . 29-940 


ee ees of t , sorreeponding period ‘for 24 years, Surveyor. fe 
"8 Office aoe os oe »* 29°866 ef 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine Se aon deo 636 z 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine “- ase 81:7 


‘The mean temperature of the seven days a 715 
The average temperature of the poem tise period, for 24 years, Surveyor. 

; General’s Office Bus ah pan eon 7-5 
The extreme variation of temperature... ext wa 
The maximum temperature ... ee oe ka 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour abs we ; “2 oe 


; ‘The mean relative humidity .., 57 ie 
L The average relative humidity of the: “corresponding period for 24 years, : 
i Surveyor-General’s Office bhaas sie wet dee 67 


The total fall of rain from 27th February to 5th March 1898... aM ei. ‘ 
ee ee period for. Bs penen, Barrer Goneealia f 
The total fall from Ist January to 5th March 1898 si in va 


bas ee Ole of the corntensealing period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’ . ; 
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1 SRT SSSA SIAR OUEST RENAE, 
(a seereeen ta ohtety corr vanntng of Pag Ars trains in the corresponding perivd of 1897. 
+ 


Mas. 1,19,°70 and added * od Leite | oi Sitienenee between the approximate and audited figures for the week ended 15th ; 
Do 
Mies 142008 dodo omching nnd 1,408 deditd fom merchandise on account of difference between the approximate and audited figures {rom 1st regen a 


TARKKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. 


Approwimate Keturn of Traffic for week ended 26th February 1898 on 22:23 miles open. 





Coacmine TRarric. cep mas g MinzRar ‘TRAPPIC TRAIN-MILES RUM, 


Takao Yo og Tota) earnings. 








Number of Coaching Weight " 
. passengers, receipts, carried, Coaching. —s 
Rs. a. P. Mops. 8. Re, a. P. Rs. a. Pp 
ne Spe boyd = week. 26,274 6,656 10 0 16,509 0 no 00 eet 6 Mi 1,890 
ee RS: Re rai ‘set 5 eet 
erpravions apraaeeG of half- 181,022° 46,539 2 OF 1,209,354 Sot 6 0 Of = b18i9 16 7,683 
year, 





Total for 8} wooks - 207,296 53,195 12 0 1,45,863 80 








ComPanison, 

Total for correspond: eek 

ot previous year, 25,520 | 6,083 4 9| 82,281 10) 1,081 14 0 17 6{ 70110 3] 1076 
Per m! of raiiway correspond- 
mal for “aeenponing i seneee 200 GL). cceses 466 8 o1i1 $15 13 10 anne 

weeks of prev: ov 189,473} 45,865 0 7 1,609,260 0 5,008 13 0 3812 3 61,572 910 9,061 
a ies 

* Deducted ber of passengers 164 and Rs. 133 

} coo Mads, 6,880 and ” 3 Son account of difference between the approximate and audited figures for the 

” uary , 


| ; DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA RAILWAY. . 
i Approzimate Return of aitinst Sor week ended 26th February 1898 on 16047 miles open. 












a me ats EES figures for the week ended 18th January 18 















Re. A. P. 


170 0 | 1,61,670 9 0 
mome gg) maa o| Mie os 





741,080 0 | 67,097,990 0 | 12,84,210 0 0 
840,070 0 0| 77,4807 0 14,45,°80 0 0 
| 





















47,483 0 0| 2,77,000 0 0| 94,715 $1,800 : 
4800 830 0 0 vi ont 
1,83,433 0 0 /20,10,611 0 0| 271,497 | 261,788 


1,15,837 0 0| 8,607,696 0 | 1,149 0 0 
142 080 1,068 0 19 0 0 


9,10.478 0 0| 6,725,806 0 | 9,60,700 0 0 











| 
* Excluding steamer earnings. u 











DACCA STATE RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 26th February 1898, on 86 miles open. 































































Coacnine TRavsic. MERCH ANDIGR Axo. MINERAL TRAPFIC TRATN-MILRS KUN, 
: Other Total lg 
tant] Seetes | og | mee | coins | Mea | a 
| Re. a, P, Mops, 8. Re, A. Pe Rs. a.?. Ra, A.P. ae 
work... we 28,240 10,300 0 0 42,950 0 4,420 0 0 150 0 0) 14,870 0 0 3,206 1,290 4406 
rally ail 210 120 0 0 400 0 oo 0 200 173 0 0 ti ri 8 
ayes se, or Sapam 106,710 | 63,800 0 0 939,190 0 | 89,000 0 0} 1,680 0 O| 2,04,000 0 0} 18,037 14,920 | 93807 
| Potalfor 6 weeks — 180,050 | 74180 0 0 402,190 0| 43470 0 0| 1,830 0 O| 119,400 0 0| 22,143 Bie | 
4 > ee | eS | TT | TS | TS SS q 
“ComPanison, re 
22,229 7,043 0 0 20,108 0| 1,90 0 0 501 0 0] 9,574 0 0 2,632 1,980 | 39it 
258 8200 234 0 220 0 700 mo 0 vs FA a 
176,862 53,834 9 0 219,951 0) 18,890 0 0 1,077 0 0; 74,350 0 0 19,021 0,021 | 26,60 
4 
BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
4 (Lxyovvpss Treuvr State Raruway.) iy 
Approzimate Return of Traffic for the weck ending 1/th February 1898 on 827 miles open. be ee 
Coacurwe Trarvic, | M#MOHANDISE AnD MINEBAY vearatngs Teavyio TRAIN-MILES ROS. 
oy a mre (esti Ds ournings, 
a merrere.|  Recerpte. dace. | Receipts. Oonching, | — | otal, 
Ra. Moa, Re Rs. Rs. a 
son " a 
moms | es | omy | Oat mae | ae ae 
eR re 
608180. |) 1K - 947,120 1,846,011 | 206,200 | 
1°37 19:08 974d 


274 0 0) 19,748 0 0 
0°76 55°84 | 
3,256 0 0) 1,539,254 0 5 30,116 
(4) Includes audited figures for week ending i6th Junuary 1298, 


FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approximate Statement of Gross Receipts of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 


| TOTAL RECKIPTS FROM Isr TOTAL RECEIPTS PROM Ist 
| Baomrre von waex. nxvixe a a al APRIL 1897 To 19TH APRIL 1896 To 80rd 


FRBRUARY 1898, * FEBRUARY 1897, 


ASSAM-BENGAL RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 26th Fe bruary 1898 on 286 miles open. 


Coacnina TRarric. Maacuas hal ae 


Bs, a. P. Mos. 8. 
18,803 0 0 2,390,372 0 8,109 0 0 833 0 0 
64h 836°06 25°35 116 


1,783,009 6 0 
tn | 
2,00,014 0 0 


213,088 | 1,258,436 0 0 18,15,065 0 67,438 0 0 4,142 0 0 


1,009,873 0 0 15,75,693 0 59,327 0 0 389 0 0 


“ 


14,221 0 0 1,15,083 0 8,950 0 0 1,189 0 0] 2,360 0 0 
40°86 S907 24°86 3°30 69°02 
97,293 0 0} 19,065,872 0] 75,879 0 0} 4442 0 0} 1,77,614 0 0 


(a) Includes audited figure for week ending 22nd January 1808, 


76 
$4,207 


FINANCIAL YEAR. 
am-Bengal Railway. 


f | Porat, RRCEIPTS Prom TOTAL RKCEIPTS PROM 
NG | RECRIPTS YOR WERK ENDING 
27x FRBRUAKY 1597. | SOME Babe 


ist APGIL 1896 
rH Pesacary 1898, Fapavany ina. 
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MINUTE 


BY 


His Gononr the Liewtenant-Governor 
ON THE 4 


_ SERVICES OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS AND PRIVATE GENTLEMEN 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE FAMINE OF 1896-97. 





Iva separate Resolution of this. dato, history of the recent famine in 
» Provinces has been given, and the dogree of success attained in — 
has been described, I propose in this Mi ‘Minute to mention the names 
officers and private gentlemen whose sorviees havo been brought ptominenily 
ie ot Government, but no raters has been made to classify them 
merit. | ae 4 


wh couansstosns, | : 
eas Me. Biurdillo, C.8.1., was Commis: ‘of the Patna Division, where the 
brunt of the famine was felt. He admi ned dayaine relief with conspicuous 
ty, zeal, y and devotion. Feelin, ute confidence in_ his ability 
nt ey hima very free hand in dealing with details, and my 
um) He never nee come me ig i informed of ’ 
ru SE halen 


i earied out baa instruc © most ert : 









’ Mr. Forbes, 0.8.1., was Commissioner of the Chota Nagpur Division, 
where, though the nunibers on relief were never large, constant anxiety was 
felt owing to the extremely high prices that prevailed, and the wild and scattered 
character of the population. Mr, Forbes worked zealously and successfully, and.” 
showed resource in meeting the various difficulties of the situation as they 


Mr. Oldham, ¢.1.2., was Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division. He met 
such distress as prevailed efficiently and with economy. 

The Commissioners of deher Divisions where distress to some extent 
existed, although not so acute as in the Divisions above named, also generally 
performed their duties satisfactorily. There was, however, some. wart jot 
control in the case of the Presidency Division. F 


COLLECTORS. 


Patna Drvision. 


Messrs. D. Macpherson, ©.1.8., and Carlyle, 0,1.8,, were the Collectors of the 
two most distressed districts, Champaran and Darbhanga. Both of them dis- 
played great energy, executive ability, and devotion ¢o duty. Mr. Macpher- 
son’s report on the famine in Champaran isa remarkably complete and able 


t 
Sealy. Hare was Collector of Muzaffarpur, and, though suffering from in- 
different health, laboured incessantly and successfully. He exercised the most 


ss 


rigid economy without permitting the sacrifice of life. His only fault was 
that, feeling himself strong, he failed in some degree to keep his Commissioner 
fully acquainted with the circumstances of his district and his modus operandi, 
Mr. Maude succeeded Mr, {Mure and carried the operations to an end with 
complete success. 
Mr, Earle was Collector of Saran, and laboured with so much devotion 
that his health brokedown and ho was invalided to Europe. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Chapman, who administered the district satisfactorily. 
Messrs, Marindin and Windsor, who were Collectors of Shahabad, carried 
out relief operations in that district with judgment and economy, 


Cnota Nacrur Division. 


Mr. Renny, as Deputy Commissioner of Palamau, was confronted with 
peculiar difficulties which he met with a fair measure of energy and success, 
‘Mr, Herald, Deputy Comuissioner of Hazaribagh, gave unremitting atten- 
tion to the relief operations, which he organised with much ability, 

Mr. Streatfeild, although the district of Lohardagga was not officially 
distressed, dealt with the difficulties due to high prices and declining food-stocks 
in on energetic and creditable.manner. 

Mr. Luson, ‘who was in charge of the ‘Manbhum district at ‘the “beginning 
of the famine operations, showed ability and energy in forecasting the require- 
ments of the district and in making preliminary arrangements. 

Mr. Maguire, who succeeded him, brought them to \a/successful termination. 


.Parstpency Dryiston, 


oMr, Garrett.at Nadia may, owing to his strong feeling of sympathy with 
the ‘distressed people, have given gratuitous relief too freély, but i ite of 
failing health he worked with unceasing energy and zeal, and ‘on the whcle 
with success. 

Mr. Vincent at Khulna and Mr. Levinge at Murshidabad showed sound 
judgment and administered their districts with ability, care and economy. 


oe : ; Buacareur Drvision. 3 
| Mr. MeTntosh administered the relief operations ‘in the district of Bhagal 


; - 
ATA 


\ por with conspicuous success. hy Ble 
‘Mr. Carstairs, ‘although handicapped by’heavy judicial duties, mai 
- a thoroughly efficient control over the operations in progress. == 
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* Burpway ,Dryiston. . 
Mr. Manisty, Collector of Bankura, administered relief with care and 
JUNIOR OFFICERS. 
The names of the following junior officers of the Civil Service, who are 
named in the order of seniority, have been favourably brought to the notice of 
Government :— 


Mr, Wheeler, ' Mr. Smither. 
» Ball, ” Wood, 
ut in pe nent 
ar) we H ” eps: . 
» Lyall. », Coupland. 
yy dtussell. » Stephenson. 
1 Lister. 3, Clarke, 


Mr, Blackwood. 

‘The Commissioned Officers whose services were lent by the Military 
Department did excellent work which was of the greatest value. Among them 
the following were conspicuous :— 

Tneutenant Kaye. Lieutenant Cassels. 
The late Lieutenant Battye. Lieutenant Hudson. 


To the non-commissioned officers and men both of the British and Native 
Army the acknowledgments of Government are due for their excellent work, 
performed at the thost trying time of the year, and frequently under circum- 
stances.of great personal discomfort. 


PUBLIO WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Among the officers of the Public Works Department, the thanks of Govern- 
ment.are especially due to the Hon'ble Mr, Glass, 0.1.£., to whose friendly advice 
and able suggestions the Civil Department was greatly indebted, and who orga- 
nised the system of works under his own department with marked ability. 

Mr, Mills, as Superintendent of Works, worked with much zeal and 


ability. 

Mr. Toogood rendered good service in the same capacity. 

Among Executive Engineers, Mr. Disney was indefatigable and showed 
much efficiency. 

Mr. Sealy did admirable work in connection with the Trebeni Canal. 

Rai K, C. Banerjee was in charge of a difficult division, but succeeded well 
and was unremitting in his exertions. 

Mr, Long did excellent work with great energy. 

Mr. Stawell carried out the railway surveys in an expeditious and satis- 
factory manner. 

' Among the officers of the Royal Engineers whose services were lent by 

the Government of India, the work of the following deserves especial recogni- 


Lieutenant Close. Lieutenant Pridham. 
55 Meyer. Sub-Lieutenant Liles, 
» Biddulph. Pr Tillard, 
Sub-Lieutenant Freeland, 


Among District. Engineers, who worked as such during the famine, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. ‘Robinson, Babu Nando Gopal Baunerjee, Babu Nabo Gopal 
Bannerjee, and Babu Dwarka Nath Sarkar worked with energy and ability. 

Of the Assistant District Superintendents of Police whose services, were 
lent for famine duty, Messrs. Boxwell. and Bradley deserve commendation. 
~The names of the following officers of the Executive Branch of the 
eer Fie Service have been brought prominently to the notice of 
vernment :— t 


Mr, Piffard. Babu Gati Krishna Neogy. 
> Stark, Mr, Nitya Gopal Mukerji. 
Babu Jnan Sankar Sen. Babu Jnanendra Nath Lahert. 


Mr. Devendra Nath Mookerji. 





‘NON-OFFICIAL. © 


Asene the non-official gentlemen who were employed as 
C) 


Superintendents, Mr. Still and Mr. Simmonds managed their charges with 
‘marked success, Mr. Still was in charge of the most distressed part of 
Champaran and rendered very valuable service. Iam under special obligation 
to him. 

The assistance rendered by the planting community of Bihar has alread. 
been publicly recognised, and where so many came forward, seniors an 

_ juniors alike, to offer thoir services gratuitously to Government, at the sacrifice 
of much time and personal convenience, with no motive but a sense of duty 
and loyalty to the administration, the mention of individual names would be 
invidious, I desire once more to thank the whole of theso gentlemen. At the 
* outset I expressed my confidence in their willingness and readiness to help, 
- and I was not disappointed. 

The efforts of private zamindars and gentlemen in the cause of charity 
have been demotaier in the report upon the famine operations for the work of 
the Provincial Committee of the Charitable Relief Fund. Preeminent for his 
liberality and personal desire that every possible relief should be afforded, stands 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, who was ably assisted by his Manager, 
Mr. H. Beil. The munificence of this great landowner relieved the Govern- 
ment of the care of a large tract of country. I inspected several of the Raj 
works, and was struck by the completeness of organization, and the intimate 
os knowledge of the circumstances of tho villages possessed by the staff. 

he names of the following zamindars who all to the extent of their ability 
rendered assistance to their tenantry, are also deserving of special mention :— 

The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Sonbursa. 

The late Maharani Surnomoyee of Murshidabad., 

The Maharani of Bettiah, through her Manager, Mr. Lowis. 

The Maharani of Hatwah, through her Manager, Mr. Buskin, and his assistant, 
Babu Bepin Behari Bose. 

Raja Ram Ranjan Ciakravarty Bahadur of Hetampur. 

The Raja Bahadur of Banaili, 

Raja Thakurai Bhagwat Dyal Singh of Chainpur. 

Rani Makhan Kumari of Lachmipur, 

Rani Kesobati Kumari of Hendue. 

Rai Thakurat Gobind. Prasad Singh Bahadur of Ranka, 

Rai Ganpat Singh Bahadur and his brother Babu Narpat Singh. 

Hlon’ble Justice Chandra Madhab Ghose. 

Mr, Grant. 

Babu Hari Charan Chandra of Nakipur. 


SECRETARIAT. 


The officer who above all others deserves credit for his work in connec- 
tion with the famino is the Kevonue Secretary to Government, the Hon'ble 
Mr. M. Finucane, 0.8.1. Not only has he carried on almpst single-handed the 
vast mass of correspondence connected with the operations, but his knowledge 
of Bihar, and of the agricultural conditions of both Bihar and Bengal, his 
intimate acquaintance with the histories of past famines thore and elsowhere, 
his fertility of resource, and remarkable power of wor , have been simply ; 
invaluable to me, as thoy were to my lozum tenens, the Hon'ble Mr. C. . 
Stevens, «.s.1, I tender to Mr. Finucane my heartfelt thanks for his unceasing 
and unselfish devotion and assistance. ; 

Mr. Konstam, os Under-Secretary in the Revonue Department, rendered 
inuch A good service and gave Mr, Finucane all the assistance in his ower, 

My acknowledgments are also due to the Secrotariat Establishment and 
the Press, both of which were frequently working under great pressure. 


Orrcorra, 


| A, MACKENZIE, 
Tho 11th Merch 1898, - 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT—AGRICULTURAL (FAMINE). 


FINAL RESOLUTION No. 885 
ON THE FAMINE IN BENGAL OF 186-97, 


Oaleutta, the 11th March 1898. 
Reap— 
i rts on relief o: ions, submitted by the Commissioners of the Patna, 
agg coh tg Chota Nagpur, Burdwan, Bitdiace, and Orissa Divisions, and by 
the District Officers of the several affected districts. 
A note by the Chief Engineer, dated the 22nd February 1898, on the relief works 
conducted under the Publio Works Department. ‘ Si 
Notes by the Inspector-General of Civil i se the Sanitary Commissioner, and the 
Commissioner of Excise relating to the famine. Pais 
Report from the Provincial Committee on the administration of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund in Bengal. 


Read also— 


ence relating to the organisation and progress of famine relief, and minutes 
of the copferences held frora time to time. 


An account is given in the following narrative of the famine which visited 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal during the years 1896 and 1897, The 
total area of these Provinces, excluding Ear’ and — States, is 

( AB 151,535 square miles, with a population, accordin 
pace Oth 45.0585 to the Ouse of 1891, of 71,546,001 NR 

njab ws Ores oo, Population equal to nine-tenths of that of the North- 

wears aa a Stale 808 eater Poosmnae and Oudh, the Punjab, and the 

Total - 78,666,226 Central Provinves put together. Though the 

“pressure of high prices, due to the short outturn 

every whore of the crops of 1896 and to the general: distress in other parts of 

India, caused suffering throughout the vast extent of these Provinces, to all 

, who were dependent on small fixed incomes, to the labouring classes, and to 

those who subsist in ordinary times on private charity, distress amounting to 

famine was officially declared to exist in an area of 27,981 square miles only, 
with a population of 13,245,000 souls, as detailed below :-~ 


ne 


—-— 


oA Gh a 
ulation ‘o the 
Disrercrs. at yoke A PP the dis- area distressed 
"| trict in distressed. area in 
thousands. thousands, 











8q. miles, 


4,873 
2,616 
8,531 
8,04 
8,336 


‘ 
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is 


(S8hahsbad 
‘ Soran 
Parma Diviatox » « 4 Champaran 
Messkargar 
Darbhanga 


Total 


Baaoatrvs Divieiox { Zoatkel Pargtaas se 


Total 
( Hazaribagh 
Cuora Naopor Drvistow ... » Palamau 
Manbhum 
Tc tal 
Borpway Drvistox -. Bankura 
P. xD {ka 
‘aesipeyor Division... ulna 
Murshidabad 
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' ‘ ‘ 
THE FAMINE OF 1874 AND SCARCITIES BETWEEN THEN AND 1896-97. 


The last great famine that visited these Provinces was that of 1873-74, 
and since then there have been four years of local scarcity. 
In 1873-74 severe distress prevailed gipaengiont an area of 20,950 
, square miles, with a population of 10,700,000, and 
Sy nate aless extent oicsee z an area of 19,159 square 
miles, with a population of 7,064,630. The districts of Hazaribagh, Palamin, 
Khulna, and Puri, in all or parts of which famine prevailed last year, were 
not affected in 1873-74, while on the other hand, amony districts which 
escaped during the recent famine, Purnea, Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra 
suffered severely in 1873-74, and Monghyr, Gaya, Malda, Rajshahi, Pabna, 
Jalpaiguri, Burdwan, and Birbhum in a lesser degree. With these exceptions 
the other districts affected during 1873-74 were again visited by famine in 
1896-97, 
In 1875-76 the early cessation of the rains caused a serious failure of 
Seitiier ufvierisie the rice crop over a considerable area in Dinajpur, 
Sipe neat a throughout the Sitamarhi aud Madhubani subdivi- 
sions of Tirhut, and in the extreme north of the Supaul subdivision in the 
district of Bhagalpur, although relief operations were eventually found 
necessary only in the Madhubani and Su eal abbdivisions, 

The next year of deficient rainfall and short crops was 1885-86, when 
anxiety was felt with regard to ‘certain parts 
of the districts of Bozra, Nadia, Murshilabad, 
Malda, Gaya, Patna, Burdwan Birbhum, and Bankura, but eventually relief 
operations were undertaken in an area of about 1,000 square miles only in 

e districts of Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum. On these operations, which 
lasted from May till November 1885, a total expenditure of Rs. 1,96,000 was 
incurred, the highest number in receipt of relief at any one time being 22,172 
at the end of June. 

The rainfall of vores was unfavourably distributed throughout the 

, rovince, and pressure was felt almost everywhere. 

ee aatee The chief seat it distress was a strip of some 1,000 
square miles in area, extending along the Nipal frontier through the districts 
of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Dirbhanga, and the Supaul subdivision of Bha- 
* galpur. The deficiency of rainfall during the important months of September 

and October caused a serious failure of the winter rice crop, while the cold, 
weather crops were poor. Relief operations were commence early in January, 
and at the worst periol of distress in the end of May the numbers on relief 
were about 46,000, The rainfall when it came was excessive, causing floods 
which aggravated the situation, and the last relief centres were not closed 
till the end of October. Tho total expenditure on relief works and gratuitous 
relief from Government and district funds, including some operations on a small 
scale in the districts of Gaya and the Sonthal Parganas, amounted to about 
Rs, 5,00,000, and about Rs. 1,50,000 was spent on relief by private individuals, 
mostly by the Darbhanga Raj. There was some distress also requiring relief 
in the ‘Tributary Mahals of Orissa and in the districts of Balasore, Midnapore, 
and Murshidabad. 

The last scarcity preceding the famine of 1896-97 which necessitated 
Shien se tue rie’ State relief, was that of 1891-92, when the irregn- 
Wee tt larities in the monsoon during September and 

October 1891 and the absence of the winter rains caused much damage to 
the winter rice and radi crops. Relief operations were conducted from J anuary 
to August in parts of the districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
Bhaga!por, Purnea and Dinajpur, comprising a total area of 5,710 square 
miles, with a population of 2,531,555 persons. The largest numbers ox relief 
onany one day in the several districts amounted to 83,016 on relief -works and 
4,699 on gratuitous relief, and the total cost of the relief operations amounted 
to Rs. 4,84,113; . 

_ In 1895-96 tho rice crop was again short, in the Patna Division especially, 
but Government relief was not found to be necessary. 


Scarcity of 1885-83. 
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- 
The famine of 1896-97, “in its main features~in its’ causes, extent, 
5 intensity, development, and in the rise and fall of 
Fatnisia of 9008-97. numbers in receipt of State relief—resemibles to 
Object of comparison with that great extent the famine of 1873-74, but’ here 
a the analogy ceases: the méthods: adopted for 
relieving distress, the cost, andin a large degree the moral effects, on the people, 
of the operations of 1896-97 have been largely different from those of the 
famine of 1873-74, In both famines alike the paramount object. of all famine 
relief, administration, namely, the saving of human beings from death’ by 
starvation, has been fully attained, but on the present occasion at @ l 
reduced cost, aggregating only a sixth part of'that incurred by’ the State in 
1873-74. 

If in this narrative comparisons are instituted between the methods and 
results of the administration of famine relief in 1873-74 and those of 
1896-97, and conclusions are drawn that may appear favourable to the methods 
arid results of the recent operations, it 18 not because it is: claimed: that 
the administrators of to-day are superior to their predecessors, to whom 
belongs the credit of showing for the first time how a widespread Indian 
famine could be successfully grappled with; but because the inferences are 

sted that, as the results of the experience of 1873:74 and subsequent 
famines, of the labours of the Famine Commission, and of’ the more ate 
knowledge of the agricultural economy of the country since attained, greatly- 
improved methods of famine administration have been devised, and. that, 
owing to the extension of railways, spread of communications, and the 
genoral advance of these provinces in material prosperity, the powers of the 
people to resist the effects of calamity of seasons have largely increased: It 
is with a view to call attention to and emphasise these inferences’ that 
comparisons will be made on suitable occasions in the following narrative 
between the famines of 1897 and 1874. Though the administrators of famine 
relief in 1874, in a great undertaking of unprecedented character, with no 
previous experience to guide them, may have committed mistakes and erred on 
the side of excessive liberality, they were at all events conspicuous! successful 
in saving life, and left behind them traditions among the people of confidence 
in the will and power of Government to rescue them from the horrors of 
starvation. ‘I he administrators of to-day had the advantage of the experience 
of 1874 and of subsequent famines; and if it be true that equal success has 
been attained in saving life at a smaller cost, it should be always remembered, 
as Sir Richard Temple remarked at the tiwe, that many things had then to be 
accomplished, the ike of which had never been attempted before. Nothing 
can be more pleasing to those who were responsible for the administration’ of 
relief in 1874, than to find that a failure of crops equal to that of 1874, resultin 
_ from an equal deficiency and mire unfavourable distribution of rainfall, ail 

attended by higher prices of food-grains, was met in 1897 by an outlay of little 
more than one crore of rupees, against one of’ six crores in 1874, as nothing 
would be more agreeable to Sir Alexander Mackenzie and those who have 
shared with him in the labours of the famine of 1897, than to learn 20 years 
hence, in the event of the occurrence of a similar calamity of season, that 
in the interval betwoen the present and that time the material prosperity of 
the people had so advanced that the calamity had been met by an outlay 
of one-sixth of that incurred in the recent famine, Indeed, the Lieutenant- 
Governor sees in the events of the past year reason to hope that Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa may have now seen the last of the great famines. If with 
a failure of crops, which, according to all authorities’ possessing personal 
knowledge of these provinces (and who alone are in a position to form 
a judgment in the matter) was as great as any of this century, and with un- 
stl ecitedly high prices, human life has been saved throughout the vast 
territories subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at an outlay of one 
crore of rupees to the State, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it is not too much to 
expect, as time goes on, and the condition of the people of these provinces 
continues to improve, as it undoubtedly has improved inthe past quarter of 
a century, that they will be able to meet any calamity that is ever likely - to 
occur in the future with an increasingly diminished expenditure from State funds. 


é 
» 





CHAPTER I. 


THE ECONOMIO CONDITION OF THE APFEOTED TRACTS. 


Ix order to understand the effects of any given degree of crop failure in a 
patticular area, it is clearly necessary that regard should. be had to the 
normal economic condition of he people of that locality. 

Tt was the Patna Division, with its area of 23,691 square miles 

The Paind Divisi and population in 1891 of 15,815,121, mainly 
Mle 044 eae agricultural, with an average density of 667 
persons to the square mile, including hills, jungles and waste, or 943 to the 
square mile, on the average cultivated area of the last five years, in which. 
the most acute distress was felt. The Division is separated by the 
river Ganges into two = of almost equal area, the three districts of 
Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad forming what is generally known as South 
Bihar, while the four districts of Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and 
Darbhanga constitute North Bihar. This great Division extends over an 
area nearly equal to half of England, and has a population almost as large 
as that of the whole of tho Bombay Presidency, and 50 per cent. greater 
than that of the whole of the Central Provinces or of tectanid Scotland and 
Wales put together. The greater part of this area is a highly cultivated alluvial 
plain rising into wooded hills on the south, where it is hounded by the outlying 
ranges of the Chota Nagpur plateau, and on the north sloping gently upwards 
to the foot hills of the Himalayas, Besides tho Ganges, and in a‘ldition to 
streams of less importance, three great rivers pass through the Division—the 
Sone on the south, and the Gogra and Gandak on the north. In ordinary con- 
ditions of favourable rainfall, the Division, excluding the tracts of hill and 
forest, is a region of extraordinary fertility inhabited by some of the most 
industrious husbandmen in India, In all districts of this Division, ‘though of 
varying importance in each, threo harvests are reaped in the year. The rain 
crops, known as Lhadoi, including some kiuds of rice, maize, and many of the 
ties (2) the main winter rice or wghani crop; and (3) the cold-weather or 
rabi crops, comprising the principal cereals of Northern India, such as wheat, 
barley, and oats, anid pulses; oilseeds, sugarcane, tobacco, and cotton form valuable 
crops, which are also extensively cultivated. In North Bihar, and to a small 
extent south of the Ganges, indigo cultivation gives employment to thousands 
of labourers, and brings largo sums of money into circulation among the 
cultivators, while poppy is largely grown everywhere, except in Darbhanga, on 
a system of advances made by Government. 
In spite of theso advantages, the material condition of the people 
Seg in Bihar generally is considerably below what it 
Deganemio condition of the Pets f4 in othar divisions of the Lower Provinces, 
Wages are low, rents high, and population, under 
the favourable influences of universal early marriage and a comparatively 
ubrious climate, extremely denso, and, owing in a great measure to its 
density, td and badly fed, The population is almost entirely agricultural, 
while holdings are small and greatly subdivided, rosulting in a fargo class of 
agricultural poor, who supploment tho profits from their petty holdings by 
working for hire, and thus swell the ranks of the labourers for wages, 
The brunt of tho famine of 1896-97 fell upon the four districts of North 
ihar; especially the northern rice-growing subdivisions of Champaran, Muzaf- 
farpur, and Darbhanga, along the line of the Nipal frontier. This is the 
zone which was flasscibed by Sir Richard Temple as the “blackest of the black 
spots inthe famine map.” In 1880 the Famine Commissioners, speaking of the 
prveiact North Bibar, described them as “a tenantry very ignorant, very 
helpless, sunk in the most abject poverty,” while, again in 1382, the Govern 
ment of India in a despatch to the Sicctari of State remarked that ‘the 
evidence before us of the depressed and precarious condition of the people in 
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that part of the country is full and conclusive.” Sir Autony MacDonnell jn 
1898 wrote of this tract :—~ : 

“ Distross, ramonrs of distress, and starting of relief works are ever-recurring characteris- 
ties of the local officers’ annual reports. In the year under review (i.¢., 1892-93), owing to 
widespread failure of the preceding year’s rice and rabi crops, relief works had to be opened 
in the second week of March in Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. By the middle of May no 


less than 22,000 people were on these relief wo-ks in Darbhanga and , 6,330 in Muz h 
while by the end of tho first week of Juno the numbers rose to 43,470 in the former and 


14,147 4 the latter district. Had the rains of 1891-92 not been favourable as they happily 
were on tho whole, ‘there is no doubt,’ Mr. Forbes (the Commissioner) remarks, ¢ ¢hat famine 
would have at once crushed down upon these districts.’ The material condition of the people in 
Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur, especially during the first, few month of the year, was, the 
Commissioner says, reduced to a low ebb, and their physical Condition fell off in a marked deyree; 
and this, Mr. Forbes aids, was particularly noticable among the chiliren. Though there were 
no deaths reported from actual starvation, tho mor:ality among the old and infirm necessarily 
increased for want of proper nutrition. I'he Collector of Darbhanga, Mr. Wiil ams, says :— 
‘There can be no doubt that had the authorities not come to the rescue, the deaths from actual 
want of food would have been numerous.’” 
As showa in the preceding paragraphs, thore has scarcely ever been 
a year of distress or scarcity in any part of these provinces during which 
North Bihar did not suffer. It suffered badly in 1866 and 1874, and in a lesser 
degree in 1875-76, 1835-86, 1887-88 aid 1891-92, tho intervening years of 
distress preceding the present famine. But though tho material condition 
of the people in Bihar was, as described by Sir Richard Temple to the 
Famine Commission, lower in his time than that of any part of India that 
he had seen, and though their condition still gives and must, for some time 
to come, continue to give ground for anxiety, yet much has been done to 
improve it since Sir Richard Temple’s day. In 1874 on'y one railwa 
(the East Indian) passed through the Division south of the Ganges: roads 
either did not exist or if they did exist were rough and unbridged; there 
was little or no irrigation from canals; tenants’ rights were insecure, and oppres- 
sions and abuses of various kinds were rampant. Now there is not a single 
district and scarcely a subdivision of a district in the Division which is not served 
by railways; excellent roads ramify everywhere, tenants’ rights have been 
secured by the oporation of the Tenancy Act, and the knowledge of their 
rights is being brought home to the cultivators by means of the record of rights, 
which is approaching completion ; some canals have been made, and what was 
for these causes 2 priori likely, namely, that the power of resisting the effects 
of crop failure should have increased, has been proved to be a fact by tho 
events of 1897 narrated in the following chapters. But notwithstanding these 
improvements the position of the people of these parts boing still precarious, it 
* is not erersing. in a year of abnormal rainfall and resultant crop failure, 
following, as in the recent famine, upon a year of seriously short crops, that a 
considerable portion of the population were unable to fall back upon the accu- 
mulated stocks of previous years to tide them over the temporary crisis. This, 
however, is a subject which will be treated more at length in the next chapter. 
The economic condition of the distressed areas is described more in detail 
in the following perngreph of this chapter:— 
Mu 


The only districts of Bihar which escaped the stress of famine were 
South Bihar. those of Patna and Gaya.* In Patna the rainfall 

e Parsi 4 : te not a itera | elsewhere, = the whole of 
rea, 2,075 rquare miles. the western border of Gaya is protected by the Sone 
om re Canals, = Abe - 1896-07 some snp 
Area, 4,712 square miles, were irrigated, Similarly, on the western border of 
Population, 2,198, 331, Patna, some 54,000 oo were irrigated from the 


Sone Canal system. Elsewhere in Gaya and in the Bihar subdivision of Patna, 
the country is intersected with streams flowing from the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
the water of which, with the natural rainfall and drainage, is conserved in an 
elaborate system of ahars or reservoirs, to be subsequently conducted through 
a network of channels to the fields. Communications in both districts have 
been greatly improved since 1874, and are now excellent, and the fi which 
were at one tim» entertained] regarding certain local areas in the Patna and 
Gaya districts, eventually proyed groun iless, no relief measures being found 
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necossary except among tho beggars and pilgrims who came from elsewhere 
end were "aes wandering Sonatas Grand Trenk Road. 

The rain failure in Shuhabad* was ged than in Patna or Gaya, but 
eu su the Sone canal system protects tie greater ‘part of 

AHABAD vy are 

Ares, 4,873 squaro miles. the Sasaram subdivision, the south of the Buxar 
Population, 2,00,579, - Subdivisionyand much of the Sadar. Moreover, these 

parts of Shahabad contain a substantial and sturdy poe tenantry, knowa as 
guaashtada:s, who have always been tenacious of their ancient agricultural 
rights and customs, and have succeeded in maintaining them, Eventually no 
portion of this district turned out to be actually distressed except the extreme 
south-west corner, comprising the Bhabua subdivision and a part of that of 
Sasaram. Tho whole of the southern part of the Bhabua subdivision, and much 
of the southern portion of Sasaram is occupied by the Kaimor range of hills, an 
undulating plateau, for the most part covered with forest, with an area of 700 
square miles and about 20,000 population. There is littl» provision here for 
water-supply, and the crops are poor and precarious, depending almost aes 
on the rains. Food-supplies have to be brought up from the plains throug 
difficult passes, which, Seay: impassable for wheeled traffic, become closed even 
to pack animals when the monsoon once sets in. The remainder of the 
distressed tract in this district comprised the plains part of the Bhabhua sub- 
division and the Ohenari outpost in Sasaram. Of this, the portion falling 
north of the Grand Trunk Road was not severely affected, but distress was 
much more acute in the portion south of the Grand Trunk Road, between it . 
and the hills, where the rice was almost a total failure, and there is little or no 
irrigation. The eople, too, are inexpert cultivators and of poor physique. 

Of the four ji ey Sarant is the most densely popu- 


eve 


istricis of North 


lated and slowely cultivated. It is a fertile triangle 
ree a of rich alluvial soil washed on two sides by the 
Pipulaon, 2465065. Gogra, Ganges, and Gandak. It possesses a system 


of canals, so called, which are of little practical 
valu, but it is pitted with numerous wells which aro largely used for irrigation 
by an adroit and indastrious husbandry. Its crops are divided almost equally 
among the three great harvests of the year, and a total crop failure is therefore 
ractically impossible, It is always an importing district, and the bringing 
1n of outside grain is an operation well understood by the local merchants, 
while the home remittances of its numerous inhabitants who migrate in the 
winter months in search of employment, and the money circulated by opium 
and indigo cultivation, increase the staying power of its inhabitants. Under 
these circumstances general distress was averted, and what distress there was 
varied according to the local conditions of the tracts affected, being severe 
where the rice crop predominated and less acute where rabi and bhadoi crops 
were more extensively grown. The distress was worst ir the Go alganj sub- 
division, but about two-thirds of the Siwan subdivision and half the Sadar 
subdivision were also badly affected. 
Practically the whole of the Champarant district was affected. The 
eastern and southern portions of the district are 


tCHamranax— é fairly fertile, but the northern and western por- 
Poptiaton 1, oes tions are thinly populated, and contain a large 


proportion of hill and jungle. The normal rainfall 
18 high, and the raiyats are averse to adapting themselves to the needs of irri- 
= in periods of drought. The prevalence of fever and malaria has also 
owered the general hein’ of physique. The worst affected areas were 
@ tract roughly corresponding to the Dhaka thana, where the failure of the 
Tain was more complete and rice the principal crop; and a tract of about 
430 square miles in the north-west of the Bettiah subdivision, around 
Ramnagar and including the thanas of Bagaha and Hardih. The population 
in tho Jatter aroa is scanty, the soil poor, and the cultivators thriftless and 
ignorant. Communications in the district as a whole are not go good as 
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elsewhere, and about Rammagar are specially deficient. ‘This tract was the last 
in the district to recover. 
The Muzaffarpur* district is an alluvial tract of great fertility, espe- 


©Mozivvinrcr— ont in the southern subdivision of Hajipur, and 
Ares, 3,004 square miles. much irrigation is possible from streams which cross ~ 
Sopulation, 2,712,867, it diagonally from north-west to south-east. Its 


weaknoss lies in the concentration of the rice cultivation in the Sitamarhi sub- 
division and north of the district generally, to the exclusion in great part of 
other crops which might be relied on should the rice fail, ‘The whole district 
was affected by distress except the extreme south of the Hajipur subdivision, 
where the rainfall was heavier and the soil is fertile, radc and dhadoi crops 
being oxtensively grown, and the general class of cultivators very industrious. 
Tho portions worst affected were the Sitamarhi subdivision and the northern 
half of the Sadar subdivision, where rice is the preponderating crop and the 
failure of it was a more serious matter than where other crops are also 
cultivated. Strips along the Adhaura, Lakhandai, and Bagmati rivers were 
sayod by irrigation, but the rest of the Sadar subdivision and tho north of the 
Hajipur subdivison also suffered severely. 

The Darbhangat district is in many parts the counterpart of Muzaffar- 


¢Dexvmxca— pur, although the proportion of rice land is greater, 
Area, 3,336 square miles. {n the Samastipur subdivision to the south, there is a 
Population, 2,801,066. tract of great fertility, comprised in the Dalsing 


. Serai and Samastipur thanas, which received almost its normal rainfall, like 
Hajipur to the west of it. North of this the distressed area commenced, com- 
rising, with the exception of a few isolated areas, the whole of rest of the 
Ristriet and the Sadar and Madhubani subdivisions. As in Muzaffarpur, the 
great rice tracts lio to north, and here the distress was most conspicuous and 
serious. 
Throughout North Bihar tho roads are numerous, and were greatly 
a” =) 2 _ extended and improved by the famine relief oper- 
0 su; ima eae North Bihar tions of 1874, and since then by the operations of the 
op District Boards, Champaran being the only district 
which leaves much to be desired in this respect. Tho Bengal and North-Western 
Railway in Saran and the Tirhut State Railway in the other districts bring 
most areas within moderately easy reach of the line, the tracts which are worst 
rovided for being the extreme north-west of Champaran and the north of the 
adhubani subdivision and south-east of the Sadar subdivision in Darbhanga. 
The Gandak and Gogra afford a waterway for the ordinary country boats, and 
asa whole tho state of communications is excellent. 
Coming now to the adjoining Division of Bhagalpur, the distressed 
Bha Divis areas were limited to the districts of Bhagalpur and 
goyye Divisio, the Sonthal Parganas. 
Tho district of Bhagalpurt is divided naturally by the river Ganges 


¢ Basoieva— into the North Gangetic and South Gangetic tracts. 
Area, 4,226 aquaro miles. To the south of the river, although distress was 
Population, 2,032,696. at one timo apprehended in certain local areas and 


test-rolief works were opened in April and May, they failed to show any 
demand for labour, and eventually what distress there was, was met by expen- 
diture from charitable funds, North of the river the distress was more acute, 
and relief operations on a considerable scale were required in a tract 
of some 500 square miles, with a population of 325,000, situated partly in 
the Supaul and partly in the Madbipura subdivisions; the distress was 
most severe on the western border of the district adjoining Darbhanga. 
This is the old famine area of tho Bhagalpur district; the soil is 
poor and winter rice the chief rap, while indigo cultivation, at ono time exten- 
sive, has practically died out. The social conditions are peculiar; theyariety of. 
castes min Apogee wholly y Satige is small, and the bulk of the eul- 
tivators are Maithili Brahmans and Rajputs, who will not work themselves and 
look to the low-caste Jolahas and Musahars as day-labourers for the cultivation 
of their fields. Alms thoy will not accept, and while clamorous for loans, they 
made it a complaint that their labourers had gono elsewhere to earn wages they 
could-no longer themselves afford to give. 
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In tho Sonthal Parganas* two tracta in tho. south-west of tho diehxies 
. . , ‘were declared affected, the one in the Jamtara 


5 Panaayas—- subdivision—covering some 367 square miles, 
aaah wi rang with a, population of 93,000, and ‘the other the 


whole of the Deoghur subdivision, compris- 
ing 954 squaro miles.anda population of 284,114. The country is undulat- 
ing, with, fertile valleys interspersed with uplands, of poor soil and forest, 
amlthe streams which traverse it, are mere mountain torrents. The popula- 
tion, largely aboriginal, with a marked aversion for regular work, subsists 
almost wholly on agriculture, the all-important crop being the winter rice; 
spring ovens are of small importance, and the bhadoi crops are in less proportion 
fon elsewhere. Outside these areas distress in the Damin tract of the Rajmahal 
oe rng and in the Godda subdivision generally, was met by charitable 
0 . 
Tn the Chota Nagpur Division, with oe ares * 26,908 arere myles 
ae and a sparse ulation of about 4,500, souls, 
er are Tees the eee districts of Palamau, Manbhum, and 
Hazaribagh were severely affected. In Lohardaga, though never official- 
ly declared affected, relief operations on a small scale were carried on fora 
ew months, and test works were opened in Singhbhum, but were not attended 
in any numbers, The physical aspect of the division as a whole is that of an 
area broken with hills, risimg im places to 4,000 feet and more above sea-level, 
and interspersed with cultivated valleys of more or less fertility. The 
centre of this area is occupied by the Book plateau, an undulating table- 
land about 4,500 miles in extent, and at an elevation of 2,100 feet. From this, 
except to the west, where the high lands run on into the Native States, there is 
s general fall in the level of the country. To the north, after an abrupt 
fall to the wolley of the Damudar, the level rises to the Hazaribagh plateau, 
a similar, though smaller, table-land of about 600 square miles in extent. 
To the north-west lies the district of Palamau, a tangled mass of broken 
hills and more or less open valleys. To the east and south lie the districts 
of Manbhum and Singhbhum. The northern and eastern portions of Manbhum 
are open, and consist of a series of rolling downs; to the south and west the 
coun is more broken, thongh gonerally the district lies lower than either 
aed a, Hazaribagh, or Palamau. In Singhbhum, too, to the north and east 
of the district the elevation is smaller and the country fertile ; on the south 
the country rises to an extensive elevated plateau, 1,000 feet above sea-level, 
while to the west lies a wild mountainous tract inhabited for the most part 
by aboriginal tribes. 

The railway and other communications throughout this vast area are 
generally poor. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway bisects the Manbhum district 
end passes through that of Singhbhum, while branch lines of the East Indian 
Railway tap the Gobindpur subdivision of the Manbhum and the Giridih 
subdivision in fat he The rest of the Division is completely isolated, 
Ranchi in pie and the station of Hazaribagh being each 75 miles 
from the line of rail, and Daltonganj in Palamau 100 miles from tho nearest 
station in Gaya. Internal traffic is for the most part carried on by bullock 
cart and pack-bullocks over rough country roads. About two-thirds of the 
pareation subsist on agriculture, and about one-sixth are unskilled labourers, 

own locally as Kamias, many of whom are practically serfs. They are 
especially numerous in Manbhum. Cotton-spinning and weaving, and in the 
Giridih and Gobindpur subdivisions, coal-mining, give employment to a consi- 
derable section of the population. 

Taking the Division as a whole, the rice crop yields about two-thirds 
of tho food-supply, the bhadoi crops about one-fourth, and the radi crops not 
more than one-twelfth with iy bay roportions in individual districts, 
A considerable part, however, of tho OS el consists in the edible forest 
products, which are resorted to largely everywhero as a supplement to the 
ordinary dict, The most important of these products is the flower of the 
mahua troo, but a large variety of jungle fruits and roots are eaten both cooked 
and raw. This diet, though suflicient to sustain life, is deleterious if unaccom- 
panied by rico or other grain, yet the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, 
who form a considerable portion of the population, are content to eke out 
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scanty subsistence upon it in their native junglegtrather than do anything in the 
eae of a tage tapin relief works. Consequently, though the numbers.on 
relief in the Division were at no time large, there was more anxiety felt on its 
account than elsewhere. The inaccessible character of the country and the 
range of prices, which here reached a higher level than in any other portion of 


the Province, combined with the scattered character of the population and. 


the restless and independent nature of the forest tribes, gave rise to grave 
fears lest the food-supplies should fail and the people die in the jungles 
rather than resort to the relief works; and although only a few actual deaths 
from starvation are reported to have occurred, yet there is reason to appre- 
hend that the sufferings of the poorer classes have been greater in this 
Division than elsewhere. 
The area of the affected tracts in Hazaribagh® extended to about 1,750 
oH as square miles, or about a quarter of the district, 
Aron, 7,021 aquare miles with a population of about 200,000, Irrigation 
Bopulation, 1.164081, exists on a very small scale, and the crops depend 
almost entirely upon a favourable distribution of the rainfall. Even in 
ordinary times the economic condition of the tract is not much raised above the 
boundary line between comfort and distress. Road communications are good, 
but importation of grain is not resorted to to an appreciable extent, high prices 
being the immediate result of any failure of the local food-crops. 
in the Palamaut district the most distressed area covered about 


‘a 2,563 square miles, with a population of 383,440 
Ly rear ey square miles. souls, and was comprised in a broad tract run- 
Population, 696,770. ning from east to west through the centre of the 


district; to the north and south the distress was less acute, Trade is mostly 
local and with surrounding districts, and on a petty scale, while communications 
are exceptionally poor, communication by railway, water, or metalled roads 
being alike non-existent. 
in Manbhumt the whole district, with the exception of two thanas, was 
NWsrawoe-s affected, or an area of 3,373 square miles and popu- 
Area, 4,147 square miles. lation of 991,097. The affected tracts are all agra- 
Population, 1,198,828. rian, and one-fourth of the population is dependent 
on unskilled labour, the class who are the first to suffer when prices rise. The 
soil of the up-lands is for the most part hard, dry, ferruginous gravel, with 
ood fertile alluvial soil in the lower levels. Though in ordinary years in the 
Gobindpur subdivision and in the Jhalda thanain the Sadar, there is a consider- 
able business in coal and lac, the people for the most part depend upon the 
produce of their fields, 


In the Burdwan Division only one district—that of BankuraS—was 


Burdwan Division. affected, where the distressed area comprised 1,053 

§ Basxvzi— square miles, with a population of 413,000. The 

Area, 2,621 squaro miles. country affected was for the most part undulating 
Population, 1,069,668. 


hill and jungle, resembling the adjoining district of 

*Manbhum. The population is poor, comprising many Sonthals, although in 

Raipur thana there are a good many substantial Utkal Brahman raiyats, who 

will do no field-work themselves. Road communications are generally fair, 
except in Raipur thana. The only considerable food-crop is the winter rice. 

In the Presidency cae pear declared in parts of the districts 

: “ei of Nadia, ulna, and Murshidabad. Although 

sin i ico am gratuitous and charitable relief was distributed ma 

a few small works opened fora short time in the district of Jessore, distress 

was never officially declared there. 
In the district of Nadia|| the portion keown as the Kalantar was the 
first affected, and subsequently the Meherpur sub- 


|| Navra— division and the western portions of the Kushtia and 
Pipulation, ye rrr Chuadanga subdivisions. The total distressed area 


covered some 1,182 square miles, containing a 
population of 625,840, while in the famine of 1873.74 distress had been 
practically confined to the Kalantar, or 528 square miles. In the affected 
area two classes of soil are maw marked: the low level areas of black 

* clay soil, subject to inundation and bearing the aman paddy, and the high 

level areas of light sandy soil, growing aus paddy and radi crops. For the 


* 














f +A ee is of far more importance than the 
winter rice. Practically the whole population live on the land. As a body 
they are poor and indebted, Vdepedliaal for their food-supply on their own 
stocks and on petty danyas. Thore is no grain trade on a large scale, and 
importation is hampered by bad communications. A bad system of land 
tenure known as utbandi prevails, under which system the cultivators are 
mere tenants-at-will. They change the lands they cultivate at pleasure from 
year to year, pay rent only for the plots they may choose to cultivate, and 

uire no occupancy rights in them. 

In the famine of 1873-74 the affected area in tho district of Murshid- 

abad* had lain in @ tract west of the Bhagirathi, 


district as a whole, the early or 


x jc pe “ known as the Rarh, where winter rice is almost the 
Population, 1460,946. ss only crop grown, but during tho recent famine 


distress prevailed chiefly on the east of the 
Bhagirathi, with only a narrow strip in the Kandi subdivision on the west. 
The chief crops here are the early rice, followed by a cold-weather crop, but in 
the Kalantar in the south-east of the district,,.which is liable to floods, the 
winter rice is the only crop. The total extent of the affected area was 205 
square miles, with a population of 120,000. 
The affected area in the district of Khulna,t comprising 474 square 
miles, with a population of 276,000, lay almost 


Lge 24 ‘ entirely in. the Satkhira subdivision and in the 
Population, 1,177,652. Paikgacha thana in the Sadar subdivision. The 


feature of this part of the country is the network 
of tidal rivers and channels which intersect it in every direction. The river 
Jamuna with its continuation, the Kalindri, and the Kolpetua, and the Kabadak, 
with their tributaries, all traverse this part of the country and debouch into 
the Bay of Bengal, with numerous tortuous water-ways as connecting links 
between them. From December to the end of June asa rule the river water 
remains salt, but after the rains have set in, the salt water is usually driven 
beyond the limits of cultivation by the volume of the fresh rain water and 
drainage coming down. In a year of abnormally short rainfall, on the other 
hand, the river water remains more or less salt throughout the rains, with 
most prejudicial results to the winter rice crop. The river banks are almost 
invariably higher than the country they enclose, and are cut by numerous 
little inlets by which the water penetrates to the lands within. With the 
rising of the spring tides in January it becomes necessary to dam up these inlets 
and surround the cultivated lands with embankments sutliciently high to keep 
out the incursions of the tides. When with the coming of the rains the river 
water becomes sweeter, it is usual to admit it by the removal of the dams. 
For the cultivation of the rico crop two things are essential—damsand embank- 
ments of sufficient strength to keep out the salt spring tides, and sufficient 
rainfall to sweeten tho rivers at the end of June that their water may be used 
for irrigation. Khulna has usually been regarded as a district sufe from famine, 
but an unusual combination of adverse circumstances produced partial local 
distress in 1896-97. Unfortunately the inhabitants are mostly illiterate and 
improvident ; the zamindars are absentees and generally indifferent, while the 
subordinate tenure-holders are small men and impoverished. Embankments 
were permitted to go out of repair, thus allowing salt water to peycolate into 
the fields to the gradual deterioration of the soil, while in 1895 a storm-wave 
swept over the distressed tract, leaving a deposit of saline matter which the 
short rainfall of 1896 was not sufficient to wash out. The result was a failure 
of the winter rice crop, which is practically the only staple of the population, 
of whom about 80 per cent, are agriculturists. 
Although distress was at first apprehended in several parts. of Orissa, 


Orissa Division, relief operations were ultimately confined to a tract 
‘Poa of some 365 square miles, with a eos of 
Area, 2,472 square miles. 102,000, round the Chilka lake, and to scattered . 
Population, 944,998, areas in the Khurda subdivision in the district of © 


Purit The soil round the Chilka lake is sandy, and grows only one crop 
(winter rice), while the people are always more or less in straits, It was here 
that the famine of 1866 first mado its appearance. 
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Normal crop distribation in the  _ As observed in the preceding chapter, the 
Province, principal harvests in these provinces are— 








1) The bhadoi, consisting principally of aus (early rice) in Bengal 
. Proper and pg of makai (Indian-corn), millets, and early 
rice to a less extent, in Bihar and Chota Nagpur. is harvest, 

sown in April, May, and June, isre in August and September. 

(2) The aghani or hymanti, consisting of the great winter rice crop, 

. in November, December, ‘and the beginning }of January. 
. (8) The radi, consisting of Joro or spring rice and pulses in Bengal 
Proper and Orissa, and of wheat, barley, and pulses in Bihar, 
sown in October and November, and reaped chied y in Mareh, . 

April, and May. 


The statistics of estimated areas under the different crops in Bengal are 
to be accepted with somo reservations. There does not exist in these pro- 
vinces any village agency through which, as in temporarily settled Provin- 
ces, what purport to be accurate and complete returns of village cultivation can 
be Primes: A , and the figures of areas as published are based upon the rough 
estimates of District Officers, framed upon what local knowledge is avail 
Information as to areas annually cropped and as to outturn is obtained mainly 
through the medium of the police, private individuals being also asked 
for information. In estimating normal areas every available source of infor- 
mation is utilised, such as economic reports, statistics of estates cadastrally 
surveyed, statistics of consimption, trade, etc. Annual estimates of areas are 
prepared with reference to the standing normal estimates, allowance being 
made by the local officers for estimated increase or decrease due to the 
character of the season. The returns of District Officers are finally compiled 
and scrutinised before publication by the Agricultural Department. similar 
* 00m; of estimating crops prevails in the United States of America. The 

igures, while being the best possible, may be taken as approximately correct, 
but they are not, and do not pretend to be, absolutely accurate. According to 
the latest returns of the Agricultural a ape the normal areas under the 


different crops in the Province as a whole are as follows:— 
Bhadoiew Aores. Aores, 
Food- oo cee 13,001,500 
‘ Non-food-crops ss, ve 8,681,000 46,682,600 
Winter rice oo oe one 82,101,000 
Rabi— 
Food: ooo ww» —:12,455,700 
Non w=  T058%900 |. 18:609,600 
Total cropped aren - soe 67,243,100 





The percentages on the total normal cropped area are— 


Bhadoi— 
Food: wee ° 19° 
Non- woe owe 4 24°78 
Winter rico & es 3 41% 
k Rabi— 
¢ pias ole vt iis 9°00 27°53 


ahead Lath a oy whee ED. ii RE Oa Ae ee a 
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It will thus be seen that winter rice is by far the most important 
Importance of the winter rico in Crop in these provinces, covering as it’ does an 
HL Decioes attach of Yatare . ares nearly equal to that of all other crops put 
ote ieaistnets where two or together, and about 1% times the area covered by 
more harvests are reaped in the other food-crops; while the normal area covered 
year. by bhadoi or autumn rice is 7,600,000 acres, or’ 
11°3 per cent. of the total cropped area. All known famines in Bengal and 
Orissa have been rice famines. th Bihar and Northern Bongal the bhadoi and 
rabi crops may afford the turning point between faniine and no famine, but even 
there the immediate cause of scarcities and famines has always been the failure 
of the great winter rico crop. The early cessation of the usual rains in Septem- 
ber and total want of rain in October has therefore, ceteris paribus, a more 
serious and lasting effect in areas where rice is the sole or predominating crop 
than it can have in districts or ‘parts of districts in whisk three harvests of 
néarly equal relative importance are annually reaped. In such districts it may 
take two or three years of short rain to sae afamine. Ifin such areas one 
harvest fails, the. loss is partially made good by another harvest in the same 
year, but it is manifest that where rice is the only or almost the only crop 
and the cultivators are poor, and therefore have no stocks of grain or money 
to fall back upon, a total or very serious failure of the rice crop even in one , 
year must cause acute distress. In this fact lies the ex lanation of what » 
may appear to uninformed persons anomalous. They may have observed that 
in the southern tracts of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur and in Saran the rainfall 
was as deficient as in the northern tracts, but yet there was comparatively little 
distress in the former areas or in the adjoining districts of the North Westen 
Provinces, and being unacquainted with the local conditions, they infer that 
neither could there have been intense distress in the ncrtheru areas; but they 
overlook the fact that in the southern parts of the North Bihar and in the 
North-Western Provinces districts there is not one harvest reaped but three in 
the year; that all three harvests scarcely ever fail, and that a failure of the 
sole crop of the year (the rice) in the rice-growing areas is equivalent to the 
failure of three harvests where three harvests are reaped in the year. There 
never has beer a famine in the areas in which radi and bhadot-crops preponderate 
in Bihar, and no such tract has ever been declared to be seriously distressed. 
Except in Orissa and parts of Shahabad, Patna and Gaya the pro- 
tection afforded from famine by irrigation from 
canals in these Provinces is not very great and in 
the distressed areas is insignificant. The only divisions in Bengal outside of 
Orissa, which are provided with canal systems are those of Patna and Burdwan; 
and although the area actually irrigated during 1896-97 was the largest 
ever recorded and the Sone Canals proved to be most beneficial, yet the 
irrigated acreage under the various crops during the year as compared with the 
year preceding, is reported only to have been— 
1895.96, 1896.97. 


~ 


Aroa protected by irrigation. 


* 





Acres. Acres. 
Bhadoi and winter rice crops ase, 472,628 672,916 
Rabi, inclusive of hot-weather crops... 143,531 257,845 
Total a 616,154 830,761 








To this may be added the area irrigated from rivers, tanks and wells, with regard 
to which no statistics are available, but even if this area, were taken into consi- 
deratiou, it would be of so small account in comparison with the total area 
covered by food-crops, that the favourable distribution of the rainfall must be 
the dominating factor in the question of failure or non-failure of crops, and 4 
irrigation at best can afford but a slight palliative against the disastrous effects 
of short rainfall. r 
The distribution of rainfall most favourable to the winter rice crop is 
Tae : when premonitory showers fall in May or early ing 
Phe oars load aiainfall most June. ‘The rain in tle latter half of June and in, 
"a eo P* July should be heavy, then should come an intérvahs, 
comparatively fine weather, so as to permit of weeding operations being 
Se 


’ 


carried on, The September rains should be heavy, shading off 
ty into fine weather with showers in Octvber. On the sufficiency of the rainfall 
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in September more than ifi any other month depends the chaxacter of the 
outturn of this crop. The preparation of rice land commences much earlier 
in East and North Bengal, and in the eastern districts of South-West Ben 

than in the rest of the Lower Provinces. The ante-monsoon showers, which 
fall in April, May, and the first part of June, are, in consequence, of more 
importance in these latter parts than in other places, where lands are usually » 


_ prepared after the commencement of the monsoon rains. These conditions are 
* also favourable to the diadoi crops. The ante-monsoon showers of April, and 


in parts of Lower Bengal showers in March, are very necessary for the prepara- 
tion of lands for these crops. From April onwards rain is required at frequent 
intervals, but should not 4 copious or continuous, Autumn rice is generally’ 
sown in May or earlier. Heavy rain at this time and in the month following 
is therefore injurious to the sowing and successful germination of that crop, 
Scattered showers with intervals of sunshine, on the other hand, are very 
useful. The climatic conditions most suitable to the cultivation of the radi or 
cold-weather crops are when the monsoon rains cease early in October after 
thoroughly moistening the ground, and are followed by a few showers during 
the remainder of that month and the first half of November. A little rain in 
Decomber and also in January is requisite to enable the crops to attain 


their full growth. 
* Far different from these, the husbandman’s ideal, were the climatic con- 


ditions of 1896, and the effects of the adverse 
conditions of that year were intensified by short 
crops in the preceding year. 

The last year of good harvests preceding the recent famine was 1894-95, 

Benson of 1004-05 when the general outturn of the bhadoi crop for 

y the Province was estimated as up to the average, 

or 16 annas. The seuson was also most favourable for the winter rice. 

As regards the rabi crops, the latter part of the monsoon season of 1894 

was characterised by unusually late rain, which lasted till the eud of the first 

week of November, and was particularly heavy in Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and 

North Bengal. ‘This interfered with the timely preparation of the land, and 

in many districts prevented the sowing of the whole of the usual radi area. 
The general outturn for the Province was estimated at 13 to 14 annas. 

‘Tho season of 1895, although on the whole favourable to the bhadoi or 
autumn crops, was bad for the winter rice, inas- 
much as the rains were unevenly distributed at 
the time of sowing, and ceased too early to ensure a full outturn. Then 
followed a prolonged drought, which lasted throughout the cold weather, 
and materially injured the radi or spring crops. For the Province as a whole 
the outturn of the dhadoi crops was estimated at 14 annas, of winter rice at 13 
annas, and of the rabi crops at 11 to 12 annas. The winter rice, however, in 
only 2 districts amounted to more than an average crop; of the remaining 
districts, 3 reaping an average crop, 20 from 12 to 16 annas, 15 from’8 to 12 
annas, and 5, 8 annas or less. In five of the six districts of the Patna 
Division the outturn of this crop was from 9 to 12 annas. Out of the 44 
districts from which returns were received for the rabi crop, only one had a 
16-anna crop, 18 from 12 to 15 annas, and 25 less than 12 annas. 

The condition of things in the Patna Division at the end of the year 
1895-96 was summed up by the Commissioner in iis Annual Administration 
Report as follows:— 


“All that can be said is that with a people so largely agricultural as the population of the 


Climatic conditions of 1896 fur 
different from favourable. 


Beason of 1895-96. 


* Patna Division, the margin of prosperity beyond the fixed limits of bare subsistence varies directly 
with the harvests of the year. In 1898-94 and 1894-95 the harvests were good ; in 1895-96 
“the year began well with a good radi in the early months of 1895 and a good éhadoi to 


llow ; but the aghani rice and radi were both poor. In these circumstances all that can be 
id for 1895-96 is that the people were a little loss prosperous than in the previous year, but 


are very far from scarcity or want, and a year of good harvests will put them in good 
once more. 


ih Unfortunately this succeeding year was the reverse of good. The 


rainfall of 1896 was very nearly as short as in 


? 
; witha ss compared 1873, and was worse distributed. In 1873 the rain 


Tt lasted more or less, but never abundantly, ti 


did not begin till July = pid then was scanty. — 
e end of August, when — 


. 
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it for the most part ceased prematurely, Enough had, however, fallen to secure 

a fair yield of the bhadoi crops, which are reaped in August and September. 

_ Ltitle or no rain fell in the months of September, October, Novem er, and 

December, but heavy showers in the last week of January and in the beginning 

of February 1874 secured a good radi harvest, and caused a considerable con.” 
traction of the area and degree of distress anticipated. 

But in 1896 there was an almost entire absence of rain in April except 
in Eastern Bengal, though in May showers were frequent in North and East 
Bengal. In South-West Bengal and Bihar the rainfall during this month 
was practically normal, although in Orissa and Chota Nagpur it was below 
the average. The monsoon rains were most unevenly distributed. In June 
there was very little rain in North Bihar, while in South Bihar, as also in 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Burdwan, and the Presidency Divisions it was excessive. 
In July rainfall was deficient over the greater part of these provinces, especially 
in Bihar, (where practically no rain fell between the middle of July and the 
middle of August,) and was again excessive in Orissa and in some districts of 
the Burdwan and Chota Nagpur Divisions. In August the rainfall was every- 
where deficient except in Orissa, where the heavy falls led to a series of flood 
which destroyed the standing crops over a large area. In the first week of 
September there was general rain everywhere except in Bihar, where the defi- 
ciency continued into the second week, although elsewhere there was a general 
fall. After the 19th September there was practically no rain, except scattered 
and local showers. It was this failure of the rain in September and October 
which is so essential for the rice crop that caused the famine of 1896-97. As, 
however, in 1873, good showers in the Christmas week, in the beginning of 
February aud towards the end of March were of great value in refreshing the 
rabi and encouraging the raiyats, especially in the Patna and Chota Nagpur 
Divisions. 

The following table shows the mean actual rainfall in the affected 
districts during the monsoon period (Ist May—81st October) in comparison with 


ee 


the normal fall and the falls in the corresponding months of 1873 and 1895, » 


with the percentage of excess or defect in each case :— 


= = ae = — — ee 











| 1873. | 1895. | 1896. 

Percent- Percent- Percent- 

Disraicts. Normal, ‘ ago of age of age of 
Rainfall.| excess or |Rainfall.) excess or ‘Rainfall.| excess or 
defect on defect on defect on 

| normal, normal, normal. 

1 | 2 3 | 4 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 8 

f Shahabad bes 40°15 30°19 —24'8 88°07 —5'18 29°47 —26'6 
Pp D Saran oo 42°%3 8l'4u —27'7 4424 +33 22°29 —47°96 
ATNA IVI- 7 Cham w. | 6260] 8308 | —87°2 67°34 +901 | 2794] —as6-8, 
ols ig Muzaffarpur ...| 4349] 30:80] ~-2918| 47:73 +9765 | 30°99] —28-74¢ 
Darbhanga ...| 47°s8 24°22 —48'8 42°08 —1109 3573 —24'5 
BuacaronDr-{Bhagalpur ...| 488) g027 | —378 | 4100! —167 | s7-27| —o94 
ViSION. Sonthal Parganas} 49°70] 33°62 | —82:3 3674) —2607 | 4167 | —1615 
, Hazaribagh ... 60:06 63°72. +7°58 43°03 —14'02 47°04 —601 

Cuora Nacrom) Dyiamau =... | 4648 | Sil! —ies | asn8| —s99 | 32-71| —o9-5 
Division. §(Manbhum ...| 49°00} 4210) —a423| 39:86) —is8 | 4038| —17-7 


Pngeeee Drvt- } Dankara w | GL64] 8908) 24:3 43°57 | —16°6 44:97 | —12°9 
Nadia «| 60°24] 9921} —21-9 | se11| —s2e1 | e094] 22-49 

PaxetDaxct) Murshidabad...| 4830 | s186| —s68 | gi01| —353 | 3915| —190p 
Division. Khulna «| 6753] 60:22} —127 | 6236| —89 | 4707] —1818 


Oxrssa Division Puri oe | 52°38 pest | —374) 6884) +314 65°38 +57 








ee 

~ It will be seen, therefore, that in the Patna Division the total defect in * 
i cleo the monsoon of 1896 as compared with the normal, 

* yj nemenes Gleates snd worse _was far greater than in 1873 in Champaran and Saran 

’ # ve ‘ 
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and somewhat greater in Shahabad. In Muzaffarpur ‘ j 
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the defect of both. years was. about the same, but in Sitamarhi, the centre 
of the great rice-producing area, the percentage of deficiency was as much 
as 41°6 against 25°3 in 1873, In perbhange the rainfall of 1896 was heavier 
than in 1878, but it was peculiarly ill distributed. There was good rain 
im the end of June and beginning of July, but then there was a break 
for six weeks during which there were cloudless days of burning sunshine. 
she rain which fellin August found the ground parched, and the water 
level little higher than in the end of June. In neither of the affected: 
districts of the Bhagalpur Division was the defect so great as in 1878, but in 
both districts 1895 also was a year of short rainfall, and in Deoghur and 
Jamtara comprising the distressed area in the Sonthal Parganas the defect in 
1896 was roughly 21 per cent. against 16 in 1873. In the distressed districts 
of the Chota Nagpur and Presidency Divisions the defect during 1895, except 
in Khulna, was as serious as that in 1896, and the rainfall generally worso than 
© in 1873, 

It is not, however, the total volume of rainfall that has alone to be 
considered, but also its distribution, which is even more important, for on the 
fall in September and. October, depends the question of failure or non-fuilure 
of the winter rice. The failure of the rains in these important months is 
clearly shown by the follo wing figures of mean district rainfall :— 





Mean rainfall for the affected districts in September and Ootober. 





Shahabad O83 | 2°87 970 | 243} Nil. 248 | 2:30] Nil. 2°30 
Saran 7°60 | 3:49 11-09 | 1:42 | Nil 1:12 | 128 | Nil. 1:28 
Champaran .| 960) 3°31 12°81 | O'6L | Nil. 61 | 2°36 | Nil. 2°86 
Muzaffarpur 757 | 264] 1021 | 2°86] Nil. 285 | 2:73 | Nil. 273 
Darbhanga 991 | 210 12-01 | $87 | Nil. 3°87 | 621 | 008 6°24 
Bhagalpur | 9°27 | 2'69 11°86 | 454) 003 4°67 | wat | Nil. 9:47 
Bonthal Pargenes . ve | IT | SOT] 1274] 614] Nil. bia | 797 | OO 807 
Hazaribagh M. we | 851] 3°44] 11°96 | 9°06 | 0°20 9°26 | 647) Nil. 647 
Palamau ove we | 7°82 | 278} 10°60} 606} Nil. 605 | 428 | Nil. 4°28 
Manbhum ae ow | 7°79 | 2:62 10°41 | 6°48 | 0°07 6°66 | 620] Nil. 6°20 
Bankura eee oe | 8156] 916 11°31 | 3°60 | 0°45 405 | a#2)| Nil. 4°82 
Nadia oH | S12) 412 12°24 | 3°28 | O81 409 | 846 | Nil. 845 
Murshidabad see 9:02 | 868] 12°70 | 683] G78 6°61 | 7:76 | 0-01 Vi7 
Kbulne on ww | 886) 44] 1879 | 659 | 0°60 TOP 11046 | Old 10°60 
Puri ove vee | 10°74) 1°91 17°66 | 9°61 | 8:02 17°63 | 7:48) 087 7°86 








Whether, then, we look to the total aggregate rainfall or to the fall 
Gn wt det tad in the important months of September and Octo- 
va Lobel Mlle hada ber, it will be seen that the deficiency was as 
eat as in 1878-74 and, as like canses produce like results, it was to 

. expected that the crop failure also. would be as bad as in 1878-74, 

as in fact it is reported by all authorities to have been, In the Patna 
Division the monsoon was late in beginning, not breaking till the end 
of June, after which-a heavy burst early in July caused floods, especially in 
Muzaffarpur, and was followed by a period of drought till the middle of August, 
and again to the middle of September, which scorched up what had escaped the: 
floods, and left the rice seedlings to wither in the seed-beds. After the middle 
of September no rain fell at all till towards the end of November, when the: 
fail.was practically confined to South Bihar, The conditions in the Bhagalpur 
Division were similar, and after. the late commencement of the monsoon the 
. Division shared in the break from the middle of July to the middle of 
ugust, which ruined the bAadoi, and in the drought from the end of Septem- 

*ber to the end of the year. The figures for the district of Bhagalpur are 
_ misleading, as the September rain was confined to one heavy fall between the 





14th and 20th of the month, which only momentarily improved tho prospects, 
In Chota Nagpar the ante-monsoon showers in April and May, necessary for 
the preparation of the land, were very deficient; in June, and in Hazari gh 
in July, the fall was excessive, and did much harm to the weakly crops, 
while m August, September, and October the monsoon withered away. In, 
he Presidency Division, too, the figures are apt to convey an impression more 
favourable than the reality. The rain in Nadia with the exception of a fow <» 
showers in the end of September ceased entirely from the 19th of that month * 
to the end of the year, and the usual inundations upon which the Kalantar 
depends were wanting. Outside the Kulantar, where the aus and not the aman 
puidy is the important crop, it was the failure of the August rain which was 
so disastrous. At Meherpur only 2-85 inches were registered in August, 
against 1682 in 1873-74 and a normal of 12°31. In Khulna the rainfall 
in the last week of September was 0:78 inches only, and in October 0:14 
inches only, while in Schiamnaggar, in the affected ‘tract, the total Septem- 
ber rainfall was 6:22 inches only. Khulna is, however, a district which has 
always been supposed to be practically safe from famine. The deficient 
rainfall would not of itself have caused Tiron requiring the intervention of 
Government in that district, had it not been that its effects were aggravated by 
the previous impregnativn of the soil with salt. 
Looking to the actual climatio conditions of the seasons of 1895-96 and 
Bcactlaa aad blames’ 4 1896-97, as compared wh the et conditions 

Pr the affected districts, «fOr a full outturn of the various haryests, it is 
wi on NSIS IRR obvious that a short crop must have been the conse- 
quence in 1895-96, and that a very serious failure was to be expected in 
1896-97. The effect of such a failure on any individual district wou!d depend 
largely on the extent to which that district was dependent upon each harvest 
for its .food-supply. The relative areas under each description of crop 
throughout the Province have already been shown, but the relative proportion 
in the affected districts remains to be examined. 

In the Patna Division as a whole winter rice provides 48°83 per cent, 
of the food-crops, rabi 28°73 per cent., and bhadoi only 22°52 per cent., while 
of the individual affected districts, Shahabad, Darbhanga, and Muzaffarpur 
‘depend chiefly upon their rice crop, to a less extent on their rabi, and still 
‘least of all on the bhadoi. In Saran all three crops are of about equal 
importance, while in Champaran, although the distribution is more even, winter 
rice is the principal and in the most severely affected areas almost the 
only crop, and early rice forms a larger proportion than elsewhere of the bhadoi 
crop. In the districts of Bhagalpur and the Sonthal Parganas, winter 
rice is by far the most important crop, the bhadoi being of s ightly greater 
consequence than the radi. In the Chota Nagpur Division rice constitutes 
no less than 63°3 per cent. of the food-crops, while the bhadoi amounts to 28°1 
per cent., with the radi uniwportant—only 84 per cent. In Manbhum 
and Hazaribagh rice is by far the most important crop, with the bhadoi and the 
rabi respectively as the least important. In Palamau the crops are more evenly 
divided although the largest area is under rice. In Bankura, Khulna, and Puri 
winter rice constitutes roughly from 75 to 85 per cent. of the area under food- 
crops, with the balance to the dhadoi and the radi in about equal ‘proportions, 
In the affected area in Nadia the early rice crop is the most important and 
after that the winter rice; in the distressed portion of Murshidabad winter rice 
is the principal crop. 

The action or un unfavourable season, however, is twofold, causin 
a reduction in the ares sown, as well as a reduction in its ultimate outturn, an 
a large reduction in the area of rabi crops sown was the natural resalt. 
of the absence of the rain from the end of September onwards, which was 
n to moisten the land for preparing and sowing. The winter raias iu 
January and February greatly benefited the rabi crop, but only what was thea 
s0wn 


The estimated outturns of the various crops for the Province as a whole 
Season of 1896-97. during 1896-97 were as follows:— 


Bhadoj. Winter rice. Rabi. 
10} annas. 7} ounas, 10} annas. 





For the affected, districts the estimated - suiperount the different harvests, | 
as given in the Divisional Administration Reports and in the forecasts. of the 


Agvicultural Department., are shown in detail below and as compared with the 


years 1895-96 and 1873-75 : — 
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It_ thus ‘appears. that, © “scone v to the official: =r the outturn a oe 


1996-97 aud) 1873-74. 


harvests was short in 1895-96, while the reported, 
fa of 1896-97 of all harvests and of the rice. crop.. 
ly was worse than 187-74, But official. 


statistics of crop outturns’ in a eet not being, trustworthy, the. Lieutenante... 
Governor turned to ving hie, believes to, be a more reliable source of information, 
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was more than 50 pet cent, Tn thé Chota Nagpur Division, speaking, gonstally 
the food-outturn of the three affected ‘districts showed a deficiency of 3 
per cent, in are and rather more than 50 por cent. in 1896-97, the 


crop failure of 1896-97 being worst in Palamanu, but serious in every district. 
Tn the Bankura and Puri districts the crop failure as estimated was not quite 
50 per cent. in the district as a whole, but in the affected areas it was 
more. In the distressed portions of the three famine districts in the Presidency” 
Division the deficiency was more than 50 per cent. 
In considering the above estimates, several points are to be noticed. 
In the first place, the figures are for districts as a whole, and it has 
already been pointed out that in each district acute distross was confined 
practically to the area which is mainly dependent on the rice-crop Further, 
the failure of the preceding year is to bo considered. Finally, tho crop failure 
of 1896-97 was accompanied not only by a failure to a greater or less extent of 
' the erops all over the Province, but ‘of the crops all over tho rest of India, and 
the dad uenes of this circumstance in the early stages of the famirio in draining’ 
surplus stocks for export to the distressed districts of the North-Western 
Provinces, and im raising prices to a height which had never before been 
attained over so large an area, was a most powerful factor in bringing about 
the calamity of the year, especially in those parts of these provinces where the 
Spe re 1s'poor and depressed, the labouring’ classes numerous, and wages 
ow. 


» In this connection it should never be forgotten that in Bihar tho wage of. . 


an agrieultaral labourer, which term includes petty agriculturists who supple- 
ment profits of their small holdings by working for wages, is in ordinary times 
as low as from 14 to 2 annas a day; that this wage is barely sufficient to 
supply food to the labourer and his family when food-grains sell at oir | 
prices; that this class has in no way benefited by that rise in prices of agricul. . 
tural produce which has tended to alleviate the condition of agrioulturists; and ° 
that with the price of food-grains doubled as it was in 1896-97, it would have 
been wholly impossible for the labouring classes to subsist on the ordinary 
wage, assuming that they could find employment, which they could not have 
done, if Government had not intervened and rescued them from starvation. 

In addition, however, to the ordinary cultivated food-crops, special mention 
should be made of the fruit of mango and mahua 
trees, which in the Patna, Bhagalpur, and Chota 
Nagpur Divisions is largely resorted to by the poorer classes as an article of diet, 
Both in the Patna and Bhagalpur’ Divisions the mango crop was poor, and the 
mahua blossoms which were much injured by storms in March yielded a produce of 
only from half to two-thirds of the average. In the Chota Nagpur Division, 
where the Commissioner estimates the mahua as a food-staple of greater import- 
ance than the rabi, the crop was similarly damaged by storms, and the outturn 
estimated only at from 6 annas in Palamau and 8 annas in Manbhum, to 10 to 
12 annas elsewhere. ‘Tho mango crop was an absolute failure, In 1874 
the mahua crop in the Chota Nagpur Division was a bumper one, and the mango 
crop at least an aver. 

Reference has already been made to the poppy cultivation in the Patna 
Division as having an important bearing on the 
economic condition of the people; elsewhere in the* 
affected areas of other districts it is not grown. In the four affected districts 
of Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, and Muzaffarpur (poppy is not grown in 
Darbhanga to any extent), the average area soder poppy on the figures of the 
last five years was 211,190 acres, while the average payments to cultivators 
amounted to no less than Rs, 37,62,297, in addition to a large annual indirect 
expenditure incurred upon subordinate establishments, In 1896-97, owing to 
the want of moisture in the land, the area under poppy fell off in Muzaffarpur 
by 54°16 per cent, and in Champaran by 33:36 per cent., while ze ents to 
cultivators decreased by 8°33 and 37-3 per cent. respectively, In Saran and 
Shahabad the payments to cultivators increased. . 

No attempt can bo made to give a quantitative approximation in 

tons of the crop deficit in the Province in 1873-74, or 
io Teen ot Mie 4 1896-97, as compared with normal years. The com- 
parison has, however, been en into, in more or 


Mango and mahua crops. 


Poppy cultivation. 
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Be Ne it 
Joss idetail, by the local officers, and theirgeneral eonclusions are identical. 


The Commissioner of Patna, after a detailed examination of the subject, has 
arrived at the conclusion that throughout the five affected districts of his 
Division the estimated outturn was less and the estimated deficiency greater 
- jn 1896-97 than in 18.3-74. ‘This conclusion is supported strongly in the 
eg eg district, where experienced gentlemen, like Sir W. Hudson, K.¢.1.£., 
Mr. T. M. Gibbon, c..z., and Mr. J. J. Macleod, c.1.z., who had all witnessed 
the two former femines of 1865-66 and 1473-74, corroborated the unanimous 
consensus of native and European opinion in the district that the general loss 
of crop had been worse in the present than in either of the two previous 
famines. In Chota Nagpur the Commissioner points out that although the 
bhadoi crop of 1896-97 was probably somewhat better than that of 1873-74, 
» «yet the principal crop—the winter rico—was distinctly worse, and on a review 
of this and other attendant circumstances, the conclusion is come to that the 
people were decidedly worse off in the recent famine, than in the famine of 23 
* years ago. In the Presidency Division in Nadia, the only district in which 
comparison can be instituted with the famine of 1873-74, the Commissioner is 
_ of opinion that the circumstances were better then, than in 1896-97. 
To sum up the facts stated and conclusions suggested in this chapter, 
8 of tsa it has been shown that the year 1895-96 was one 
eared spy of short crops; that the rainfall of 1896-97 was worse 
than that of 1873-74; that as a result of that failure the outturn of food-grain 
was worse according both to official statistics and the opinions of all ns of 
~ experience and knowledge of the subject, native and European, official and non- 
cial; and also that the supplemontary sources of food-supply were less than 
“im 1873-74. If then the numbers relieved by Government and the cost of 
relieving them were far less in 1896-97 than in 187::-74, as will be shown in 
subsequent chapters to have been the case, the cause must be sought either in 
the more economical methods of famine administration adopted in the recent 
famine, or in the insreased power of the people to resist the effects of crop 
failure, or in both, ‘The Lieutenant-Governor believes that both causes haye 


operated. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EARLY MEASURES FOR THE ORGANISATION OF THE RELIEF SYSTEM. “ ® 


As soon as there appeared reasons for apprehending that the abnormal 
: J climatic conditions of the year would result in 
in any, apprchensions of distress serious deficiency in the outiurn of the different 
harvests, the attention of Government was directed 
to the maintenance of a close and anxious watch over the situation. As early 
as the 26th June 1896, a letter was addressed to all District Officers directing 
them to watch the vicissitudes of the season, and to report promptly to Govern- 
ment any special circumstances which might indicate the probability of relief 
measures being anywhere necessary. On this as on previous occasions the 
rb toms of 2 paren a distress first presented themselves in bihar, and 
the first letter of warning was submitted by the Commissioner of Patna on 
the 15th August, reporting that the Jiadoi crop was withering, the seedbeds 
were drying up, and large tracts of rice-land were still unplanted. In view 
of the shortness of the rainfall in September, and the high prices that pre- 
vailed in the Province generally, a special report was called for by telegram 
on the 28rd September 1896. The Commissioner’s report showed that every~» 
thing was depending on the usual rain in the hathya asterism (25th Sep- 
tember—8th October), which, if favourable, might even then save the situa- 
tion. The first indication of a spirit of restlessness manifested itself among 
the people on the 3rd October, when a case of grain-looting occurréd in 
the Dinapur Bazur. On the 8th October the Commissioner was obliged to 
report the failure of the hoped-for rain, while strong west winds were wither- 
ing the standing crops and retarding the preparation of the lands for the. 
rabi, At the same time agents were buying grain largely, especially in 
South Bihar, for exportation westwards ; prices were rising rapidly, and the 
feeling of uneasiness and unrest was spreading. Even then there still was a 
hope of rain in the siwati asterism (i.¢., before the 6th November); but should 
that also fail, the Commissioner was of opinion that scarcity, if not famine, 
would supervene. : 
On the 15th October the attention of the Commissioner was specially 
Preliminary instructions ised. 27@W2 to the provisions of the Famine Code and the 
necessity of losing no time in offering work on 
district roads under the conditions prescribed in section 56 of the Famine Code. 
The District Boards were directed to revise their budgets by cutting out all avoid- 
able expenditure and appropriating all the funds they could find, to relief works 
proper. It was pointed out that should no rain fall before the end of October, 
there could be ‘little doubt that a serious failure of the aman rice and rabi 
crops would be inevitable, and that the Local Government would have to 
largely supplement the funds at the disposal of District Boards. All Executive 
officers were to be instructed by the Commissioner to study carefully the Famine 
Code and the history of past scarcities. The Magistrates and Police were to 
keep a sharp lookout for any indications of rioting, and to take prompt steps to 
suppress it. The standing crops were to be carefully watched, the stocks of 
food: in were to be enquired into, and every effort was to be made to utilise, 
for the purposes of irrigation, whatever supply of water there might be from 
hill-streams, tanks, and wells. ‘The Commissioner was also authorized to give 
loans freely for sinking wells, and to employ, for the purposes of local enquiries, 
the officers of the Opium, Survey, and Settlement Depurtments, without inter- 
fering for the time being, with their ordinary duties. In the meantime a note 
was prepared by the Agricultural Department under the orders of Government, 
iving a resumé of the history of past scarcities in Bihar, comparative state- 
ments of rainfall month by month, outturn of crops, and prices of food-grains, 
with the number of persons who came on to relief works or who received gratui- 
tous relief in every year of scarcity since 1873-74. Tiis was circulated to all 
issioners and public associations, and communicated to the Press early in 
November. In forwarding this note the intention of Government to refrain 
from all interference with private trade was enunciated and emphasised: all 
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tho, information then available to Government was given with the special 
object, of assisting the mercantile community in forecasting the quantity of 
grain which it might be profitable for them to import, and further detailed 
enquiries were ordered to be undertaken with a view to ascertaining as nearly 
as possible, tho stocks in hand and the deficit or surplus under or over the 
requirements for local consumption. A : 
. The first preliminary report under section 9 of the Famine Code 
was submilted by the Commissioner of Patna on 
ne  ptpe aita Nov- 11th November, and on the 19th November, when the 
oh Soe rain still held off and it became certain that relief 
* measures on a considerable scale would have to be undertaken, the Licutenant- 
Governor, accompanied by the Hon'ble Mr. C. C. Stevens, c.s.1., and :the 
Hon’ble Mr. M. Finucane, Revenue Secretary, proceeded to Sonepur, where the 
assemblage of many official and non-official gentlemen of Bihar, Native and 
European, at the annual fair, afforded an excellent mpporienily of ascertaining 
» the views of those who were best able to judge as to the gravity of the situation 
and the measures required to meet it. On the 20th November a Conference was 
held, at which the circumstances of each district were discussed with reference 
to the anticipated crop failuro and existing food stocks, and the proposed 
measures of relief were considered and explained by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
After the returm of His Honour to Calcutta, with a view of settling 
the more technical details of relief organisation 
after local enquiry, Mr. Finucane proceeded on a 
tour through the worst tracts in the districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Champaran, and Darbhanga, accompanied by the Collectors of 
these districts. The results of his and their observations and enquiries were 
afterwards laid before a Conference held at Muzaffarpur on the 4th and Sth 
December 1896, at which the Hon'ble Mr. Glass, c.1.2., Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to this Government in the Public Works Department, the Commis- 
sioner and the Collectors of North Bibar, and other local officials, were present. 
The object of the Conference was to work out the details of famine relief 
organisation on the lines indicated by the Lieutenant-Governor. It was 
decided to divide the affected areas into charges, each under a Superintendent, 
the charges baing subdivided into circles, each under a circle officer. It 
was estimated that charges would ordinarily be 300 miles in extent (or 20 miles 
by 15), which, on a population of the density of Muzaffarpur or Darbhanga, 
would give some 262,500 people to be supervised by the Superintendent. Each 
charge would ordinarily contain ten circles. Cherges and circles were to be 
mapped out at once, being doubled up, and two or more amalgamated, 
. should distress at first not be sufficiently severe to call for an officer for 
each, ‘I'he Charge Superintendent was to be of the standing of an Assistant 
or Deputy Magistrate or gazetted officer of the Police, Opium, or other Depart- 
ments, ‘The existing available staff of Government officers of all Departments 
was to be fully utilised in the first instance, and as soon as the supply of these 
officers should prove insufficient, non-official gentlemen possessing local knowledge 
were to be appointed. The salary for non-officials was fixed from Rs. 200 
to Ks. 300, with horse allowance to all Charge Superintendents at Rs. 100 
4 month; this allowance was subsequently raised to Rs. 150 and Rs. 200 
in certain cases. Commissioners of Divisions were authorised to appoint 
circle officers on Rs, 50 a month, with horse allowance of Rs. 25, which in 
Khulna was subsequently converted into a boat allowance of Rs. 40 a month. 
The scale of clerical establishments under the Superintendents and circle officers 
was considered, as also the details of provision of tents and treasure chests. 
It was decided that while District Boards should be consulted as to the manner 
and works on which they might wish their contributions to be expended, all 
sums which could be made available by them for expenditure on relief works, 
should be placed to the credit of the District Officer, in order to sxcure 
uniformity in the system of accounts and to avoid delays in the provision of 
funds, 1t was further resolved that an officer of the Accounts Department should 
be depured to Bihar to confer with the Commissioner and the Collectors, and-in 
consultation with them to consider the provisions of the chapter on accounts 
in the Bengal Famine Code, with a view to tho simplification of tho accounts 
system. 1t was decided tha: the larger relief works requiring professional — 
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supervision should be placed directly under officers a the Pubic “Werke. 


Department with a separate staff and organisation. Schemes of majér‘works 
of railways and irrigation canals were considered, and steps taken to have the 
necessary projects prepared. The actual organisation of labour on the relief 
works was discussed; and with a view of facilitating the due enforcement of 
tavks, Mr. Glass undertook to prepare a table of scales of work to be done by 
typical gangs in different kinds of soil. 

_ The recommendations of this Conference were accepted generally by 
Government. With a view of stimulating the 
irrigation of the rabi crops, sanction was accorded to 
the grant of a contribution of Re. 1 for each ‘utcha well sunk in the affected 
tracts, and an allotment of two lakhs was made for the purpose. ‘The rules for 
the grant of advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act were at the same 
time revised on the lines indicated by the experience gained in the Bundelkhund 
famine in the North-Western Provinces, and the grant of advances free of 
interest, was authorised to land-holders and substantial men, for the excavation 
of tanks and the execution of other petty works in their own villages, with 
provision for the remission of one-third of the original sum advanced, on condi- 
tion that the work was carried out to the satisfaction of the Distiict Officer. 
Subsequently, with the sanction of the Government of India, instruments exe- 
cuted by tenants for advances made by landlords, and those executed by the 
latter for louns given by Government, were exempted from stamp duty. Steps 
were at the same time taken carly in December to allow the free use of the 
mahua flower and of edible forest produce in the Government forests of the 
Chota Nagpur Division and of the Sonthal Parganas. 

At the Sonepur Conference it had been brought to notice by various 
gentlemen of position ant local knowledge, that 
i ppopeeal 39 sive Government there was a possibility of grain-stocks in the less 
inaccessible tacts," ™ accessible places becoming depleted before private 
trade could supply the local deficit, and it was 
suggested for consideration whether, without in any way interfering with private 
trade, Government might not advance money at moderate interest and on 
adequate security to private persons for the purcliase aid importation of grain 
from Burma and elsewhere, to be subsequently sold or distributed in the inacces- 
sible tracts at the risk of the importers and at such prices as they might 
think fit to demand without interference on the part of Government. The 
suggestion was recommended by the Commissioner as the last bulwark against 
depletion of stocks in out-of-the-way places, and on the understanding that such 
advances should only be made to well-known men, who might be trusted not to 
compete with local traders. In 1873-74 Government had sanctioned arrangs- 
ments for the grant of advances— 


Other Government measures. 


(4} to zamindars, planters, and others on the condition that they would 
import grain froma distance and sell it as near as possible at 
cost price, all expenses included ; 

(6) to traders and others of safe and responsible character at a moderate 
interest of 6 per cent., who wero to import grain from a distance, 
without any conditions as to the rate or manner of selling it. 


An arrangemont such as the former clearly involved interference with private 
trade, but the proposul as recommended by the Commissioner of the Putna 
Division did vot seem inconsistent with the principles approved by the Famine 
Commission, that Government is bound to provide for the supply of grain 
for relief works and gratuitous relief, and can rightly intervene when local 
trade fails to act in remote agricultural tracts, where wages are paid in grain, 
and the local demand is supplied not by imports from distunt marts, but by 
small purchases from the stores of the agriculturists, ‘The proposal was accord- 
ingly submitted to the Government of India, The Supreme Government at 
first demurred to these propossls under the impression that the object in view 
was to finance a general scheme for the importation of grain; but it wus 
pointed out in reply that the Lieutenant-CGiovernor had alveady publicly announ- 
ced at the outset and emphasised his determination not to interfere with private 
trade, and that he had not the slightest intention of sanctioning arrange- 
ments which would involve interference with trade in any way, as to the 
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‘andésirability of which he was in entire accord with the Government of India; but 
that the proposals in question referred only to definite localities of limited area 
not easily accessible, where the local officers and gentlemen of intimate acquaint- 
ance with local conditions and of unquestionable probity, anticipated that 
difficulty would be experienced in providing grain for relief works, gratuitous 
relief avd local consumption. The Government of India, thereupon recognis- 
ing that exceptional circumstances might arise justifying and indeed necessitat- 
ing exceptional measures, left full discretion to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
‘act in each case according to the requirements of the situation. Happily, as 
will be shown in a later chapter, the necessity for taking advantage of that 
discretion arose in a very few places only, eri 

Meanwhile warnings of impending distress from other Divisions had 
: ‘ ” not been wanting. On the 5th October the Commis- 
yea Athy eg of distress in Stoner of the Presidency Division had forwarded 
reports of a critical state of affairs in the Khulna 
district, but the preliminary reports being conflicting, it was not until the 16th 
November that the Commissioner, after a personal visit to the locality, reported 
that measures of relief would probably be required in the Satkhira subdivision. 
Reports from the Orissa Division that the Sega cessation of the rain was 
giving more grounds for anxiety than the floods earlier in the year, were 
received on the 5th November, and on the 12th November the Commissioner of 
the Chota Nagpur Division submitted a review of the local situation and of 
his reasons for apprehending that Government measures of relief would be neces- 
sary. At the same time from other corners of the Province came rumours of 
impending famine. . 
istrict Officers in the care were busy vg alge collecting 
; information of crop prospects from every quarter, 
Teobingliét arocke. advancing money Ds and encouraging every 
attempt at irrigation wherever there was a prospect of saving any ortion of the 
crop, while a constant watch was being kept on the state of the local markets 
and tho effect of the steadily rising prices on popular feeling. The cry had 
arisen in several districts for the stoppage of exportation, and the impossibili 
of acquiescing with the request was but imperfectly appreciated or understood. 
As the first practical method of gauging the existence of actualdistress, 
test works were started, usually by adopting test wages on some earthwork 
already in progress under the District Boards. Inthe Patna Division, at the time 
the Commissioner’s report of the 11th November, test works had been started 
in Patna, Shahabad, Champaran and Darbhanga. The works in Shahabad, con- 
sisting of road-work in the Bhabua subdivision, failed to attract labour, and — 
“were for the most part closed in the middle of December. In Darbhanga, as 
soon as a task was enforced, the labourers quitted the work, but towards the 
end. of November, signs again appearing of saciueaion in the general health 
of the population, the test works were reopened and the numbers upon them 
went on steadily increasing. In Champaran, after observations made during 
October upon the ordinary works under the District Board and planters in 
the district, test works were opened in the second week of November, and 
by the end of the month were in full swing. Test works in Muzaffarpur were 
started in the Sitamarhi subdivision in the first fortnight of November, but 
were sparsely attended, In the second fortnight, however, it was found 
necessary to open them in the Sadar subdivision, In the Saran district test 
works in the Gopalganj subdivision were opened in the end of November, but 
in the Sadar and Siwan subdivisions not until the end of December. In the 
rene 22° Division no actual measures of relief were found necessary before 
the end of the year 1896. In the Chota Nagpur Division the Hazaribagh district 
was the first to show the effects of scarcity. Attention being drawn to the large 
numbers of destitute travellers durins November and December along the Grand 
Trunk Road, kitchens were opened for their relief, and money placed at the dis- 
font of thana officers for the relief of stray cases. Test-works were also opened 
ut failed to attract any rush of labour. No actual measures of relief were found 
moe A in the other districts of the Division during the calendar year. 
The only other districts in which relief measures were started before the 
8ist December 1896 were Nadia in the Presidency Division, where a test- 

\* ‘work opened on 15th November quickly attracted labour, and in Khulna, where 

works were opened from the end of November. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PROGRESS OF THE FAMINE DURING 1897. 


The new year opened therefore with famine established ia seven districts 
and the apprehension of its declaration elsewhere. ‘ 

It is not possible nor necessary to trace in detail the oth pay of the 
famine in each of the affected districts; to describe the local difficulties and 
crises met with, or to denote the special influences at work in individual districts 
to cause changes and fluctuations in the numbers on relief. The economic 
conditions, the proximate causes of famine, the time of harvesting the crops, the 
nature of the crops grown, and the normal staying power of the population—all 
vary so much in suc widely different districts as Champaran in one direction, 
Palamuu in another, and Nadia in a third, that no general statements or explan- 
ations can hold good of all of tiem alike at any one period. On the one 
subject alone of the fluctuations of the numbers on relief works much might be 
written: general events such as the harvesting of the radi and the breaking of 
the monsoon which made their effect felt everywhere can be indicated; but it is 
not proposed to deal here with the woekly fluctuations in individual districts 
due to the opening of new works, the closing of others, the stricter supervision 
over labour and its consequent temporary strikes, local holidays, passing 
showers of rain, and the hundred and one minor causes which constitute 
the famine history of each district. Full and complete information will be 
found in the reports of the Commissioners and Collectors of the affected 
districts; in the present chapter it is only intended to sketch briefly the 
outline of the progress of the famine, loaving the special points in the relief 
system to be dealt with subsequently. 

During the month of January favourable rain was reported from the 

Patna Division, which immensely improved the 
Sawn rospects of the cold-weather crops, though the 
area of distress widened in the Shahabad, Saran, and Champaran districts. 
Relief works were by this time open in all the four districts of North Bihar 
and in Shahabad. ‘Test works were also opened in Rajshahi, and relief works 
ws bondakesticaonmieedn tee in progress in Nadia and Khulna. The 
vantage for want of village revenuo Government of these provinces was placed under a 
officials as compared with other great disadvantage in that it had not at its disposal 
Provndd Gossenanen: a staff of village revenue officials such as are avail- 
able elsewhere, while the Public Works Department staff had become so depleted 
in recent years that few of its officers could be spared for famine work. 
Although the Lieutenant-Governor had at the Sonepore Conference sanctioned 
the entertainment of a strong supervising establishment at the very outset, 
and had transferred to the distressed districts, every officer who could be spared 
from districts more favourably situated—yet the rush of people seeking employ- 
ment on relief works was so great that it was found at first impossible to control 
them and to exact the full task, on the enforcement of which, as a test of distress, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie had from the beginning laid much stress. The class 
of non-official subordinates who had to be selected in haste out of a crowd 
of applicants were usually untrained and untrustworthy. This was espe- 
cially the case in Darbhanga and Champaran, where the labourers were 
not slow to take advantage of the situation, causing confusion by crowd- 
ing on to works and clamouring for wages without labour. Collectors 
were still struggling with the elaborate classifications of labour under the 
Famine Code, and even the supervising staff had much to learn in the 
ractical organisation of a crowd of workers, Much benefit was derived 
ma visit paid to Bihar by Mr. Glass, Secretary to Government in the 
Public Works Department, and from the practical hints on the management of 
works which he was able to give, and it was decided to introduce the 
agency of the Public Works Department to the fallest extent possible. By the 
end of the month, much progress had been made ; the Public Works D 
‘had commenced to take over some of the works, and with experience 
discipline was being rapidly restored, and the works brought under offici 


© gontrol. Gratuitous relief had been started in all four districts of North Bi 
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in Nadia and in Khulna, though the organisation of the distribution had ‘been 
hampered by the more urgent calls upon the superior staff for the supervision 
of the works.. Poor-houses had boen opened, and the opening of private relief 
works on a considerable scale commenced — Maharaja of Darbhanga and 
the Court of Wards on behalf of the Hatwa Raj. At the close of the month 
relief was being given to 338,810 persons, of whom 75,691 (mostly in 
Darbhanga, wiere the organisation was most complete,) were in receipt of 
gratuitous relief. It is a remarkable feature of the recent famine that the 
people rushed to relief works at a much earlier period than in 1874, the 
numbers in receipt of relief at the end of January 1874 being 113,224 
upon works and 378 only upon gratuitous relief, against 338,810 in 1897. 
This is due no doubt partly to the higher prices that prevailed in 1897 and 
partly to the fact that arrangements for giving relief were taken in hand at 
a much earlier stage than in 1874. But if the numbers on relief in January 
were three times as large in 1897 as in 1874, in subsequent months the 
maximum uumbers on relief works were less than one-fourth of the numbers 
of 1874—a fact which indicates the wisdom of making early and sufticient 
arrangements for meting distress, and the necessity of exacting full tasks. Had 
tasks not been rigidly enforced in Bihar at the early stages of the famine, it 
is believed that the numbers on relief works would have ultimately approximat- 
ed to those of 1874, which reached the enormous total of a million and seven 
hundred thousand souls. 
Light rain fell in the first half of February, which was beneficial to the 
. crops in the Patna and Chota Nagpur Divisions. In 
nah the Patna Division the affected areas in the dis- 
tricts of Saran and Champaran were slightly extended and the organisation 
of relief set on foot in ue Bhabhua subdivision of Shahabad. Distress had 
commenced to manifest itself in new districts, In Palamau test works had been 
opened at the end of January, and were converted into relief works during the 
ensuing month, while test works had been found necessary in Manbhum and 
Hazaribagh. In the Presidency Division test works were opened in Jessore and 
Murshidabad, and in the Bhagalpur Division relief works had to be under- 
taken in the district of Bhagalpur. A test work was also opened in Pabna, and 
gratuitous relief commenced in the districts of Shahabad, Bhagalpur, Palamau 
and Manbhum. The centre of acute distress, however, still continued to be 
the Patna Division, and of the 268,213: persons on relief works and 141,789 on 
gratuitous relief on the z7th February, the majority were to be found in North 
Bihar. The numbers, however, which had been rising steadily to the middle of 
February, had received a check, as the harvesting of the rabi commenced to afford 
other means of employment. The improvement in the organisation of works 
wus continuing, although the Public Works Department, for want of an efficient 
staff, were experiencing difficulty in taking over charge of works ; and appli- 
cation was made to the Government of India for assistance in supplying suit- 
able officers. On civil works the figures of outturn of work done and of cost 
rate were showing a satisfactory improvement. ‘The first warning of depleted 
food-stocks had come from Palamau where a bounty on importation was sanc- 
tioned. In the end of the month the Lieutenant-Governor paid a visit to the 
affected districts of North Bihar. On visiting these districts His Honour 
satisfied himself by personal observation that there could be no question that 
distress was both acute and wide-spread, but that so far it had been adequately 
met and the results attained had been satisfactory. A conference with the local 
officers was presided over by Sir Alexander Mackenzie at Darbhanga, where the 
details of the management of relief works were still further elaborated. 
Throughout the month of March distress spread everywhere, and the 
era numbers on relief rose regularly week by week 
until at the close of the month they amounted 
to 302,789 on works and 225,748 on gratuitous relief, or a total of 528,537. 
Rain fell during the month, which did good by refreshing the lands generally 
in the Patna, Bhagalpur and Presidency Divisions, bat on the other hand, in 
the district of Champaran, the stauding rabi crop was damaged by hail; in 
the Chota N Division, the mahua blossoms were considerably damaged by 
the rain, and the radi crops attacked with rust and blight. ‘The mango 
‘op was reported to be poor everywhere. Tho area of distross deepened 
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during the month in the Saran, Champaran and Darbhanga districts of the 
Patna Division, while in the. Chota Nagpur Division the test works in Palamau 
and. Hazaribagh were converted into relief works, although the numbers upon 
them were small; in Manbhum, on the other hand, two of the test works were 
closed, as the gathering of the mahua crop afforded a temporary means of 
sustenance here and throughout, the Division generally. In the Presidency 
Division distress was spreading in Khulna and Nadia, Relief works were opened 

the first time in the Sonthal Parganas and in a small area round the Jhilka 
us in Puri, while gratuitous relief was started in both districts and in 
Hazaribagh. Inthe Patna Division the Public Works Department was still 

ing somewhat slow progress in the taking over of works, and the Govern- 
ment of India was indented on for the assistance of commissioned officers in 
addition to the non-commissioned officers already asked for. The effects of the 
rain and of tho rai harvesting. were shown in fluctuations in the numbers on 
relief, works, especially. in North Bihar, but the a on gratuitous relief, 
were rising steadily as the pressure increased andthe organisation for relief 


was perfected, 
With the beginning of April although no new district was added to the 
Aye list of distressed areas during the month, the Pro- 


vince entered upon a period of steadil deepening 
distress, and in spite of local variations in numbers, due to the rabi and mahua 
harvests and minor local causes, the numbers on relief for the Province as 
4 whole went on steadily increasing week by week until they touched their 
highest point in the first week of June. By the end of April the total number 
on relief had risen to 678,467, of whom 365,512 were upon works and 312,955 
in receipt of gratuitous relief, Rain fell generally during the month, and did 
much good in improving the prospects for the dhadoi crop, though in Champaran, 
where the radi crop is late, some harm was done, and in Hazaribagh the mahua 
crop. suffered, The rain was everywhere bad for the indigo crop in Bihar. 
In, the Patna Division the progress of handing over works to the Public 
Works Department was still impeded by difficulties in obtaining a suitable 
staff. Two new important major works on the Trebeni and Dhaka canals 
were, however, commenced. by the Department in Champaran, and at the close 
of the month an important change was made by the introduction of a system of 
piece-work in selected areas in the place of the elaborate task-work system of 
the Famine Code. The Military officers asked for from the Government of 
India were also commencing to arrive. 
The most, marked feature of the month of May was a general increase 
= everywhere in acute distress, the total number on 
ne relief at the end of the month reaching the high 
figure of 828,715. Inthe Patna Division the daily average for the month was 
@ highest recorded in every district except Shahabad, where a slightly higher 
level had been reached in. the previous month, and Cham ran, where the rabi 
harvest in Nipal drew off ® certain amount of labour, and the payment of the 
opium advances brought alarge sum of money into the district. One now 
district—Bankura—was added to the list of affected districts durj 
and test works were opened, while gratuitous relief was started both in that 
district and in Pabna. There was general rain throughout the Province, 
and the preparation of the land for the coming crops was being encouraged 
everywhere by loans and advances, Prices everywhere were very hi 
especially in the Chota Mergen Division, where, in consequence of the 
exceptionally high prices in Palamau, the decision was come to to import grain 
b Gercmniaes eney for use on the relief works and for gratuitous relief. 
he charitable rehef organisation was being completed and the system of 
qusoework was being extended, notably on the Sakri-Jainagar line in Dar- 
‘a. 
beginning of June before and up to the breaking of the monscon- 


rains the famine operations reached their zenith, and 

le a in the first mek cat that month the numbers on 

relief amounted to, 842,034, of whom 384,252 were on works and 457,782 on 
gratuitous relief. From then onwards, with the. exception of a slight check 
in. the second week of July, the numbers commenced to: dwindle, as the 
favourable monsoon began to restore confidence and to.afford employment in 
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the preparation of the land for the-sowing of the rice and in weeding the 
bhadoi crops. The monsoon broke early in the month, but heavy rain was 
delayed till the end of June, when portions of the districts of Patna and Saran 
were flooded, causing an increase of the numbers on relief in the latter district. 
Then followed a short break in the rains, and anxiety once more was felt, 
which subsequent showers fortunately removed, although not before the break 
had caused a large rise in numbers in Champaran. In the Chota Nagpur Division 
agricultural operations were in full swing by the end of the month, but the 
course of the monsoon was here more capricious than elsewhere and was 
anxiously watched. Prices, especially in Palamau, still continued abnormaliy 
high. ‘There was a considerable extension of kitchen relief, as, although the 
physical condition of the people was generally good, the children in places 
showed signs of being underfed. Regular relief works were opened in Bankura, 
and test works in Lohardaga and Singhbhum. 

During the month the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor paid a visit to the 
affected districts. In the districts of Nadia and Khulna His Honour found 
that gratvitous relief was being given to able-bodied Muhammadan women 
who, it was alleged, would starve rather than work publicly on relief works. 
When the tests prescribed by the Famine Code are relaxed under a belief 
of this kind, it necessarily follows that a wholesome and self-acting criterion 
of distress is removed, and everything depends on the discretion of the 
local officers. There was reason to think that this discretion had not been ex- 
ercised altogether wisely in this case, and that gratuitous relief was being given 
too freely. A rigid scrutiny of the lists was ordered, and the local officers were 
directed to send to the poor-houvse females of the lower classes who were able to 
work, but refused to do so. In North Bihar Mr. Stevens had an interview with 
Mr. Higham, who was there making enquiries on deputation from the Government’ 
of India; and as a result of this interview and of his own personal observations 
and enquiries, His Honour was convinced that gratuitous relief was not being 
too freely given in Bihar, that relief works were being conducted in an efficient 
and economical manner, and that they had neither competed nor interfered with 
private works. In fact the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor had the satisfaction 
of learning from Mr. Higham that a Sealer task of work was being enforced as 
a test of distress, that relief works were being better conducted, and that the 
physique and morak of the labourers on relief works were better in Bihar than 
im any province that he had visited, while of several thousands of recipients of, 
gratuitous relief seen by Mr. Higham and the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor 
sneelt, there were not a dozen persons who were not manifestly fit objects 
or it. 

The numbers on relief continued steadily to decline during July, and 
in the last week of the month only 166,429 persons 
' were on relicf works and 395,505 on gratuitous 
relief, or a total of 561,934. Whon the breaking of the rains began to afford 
employment in the fields to the labourers hitherto supported on tho relief 
works, they left the works of their own accord, but the classes in recoipt of 
gratuitous relief were not benefited until the new crops came into tho market, 
and the springs of private charity again began to flow. The rains in 
the Patna Division were generally favourable and the prospects of the 
bhadoi excellent ; relief works in the Shahabad district were accordingly 
closed at the end of the month. The floods in Saran had, however, added to 
the distress in that district. In the Chota Nagpur Division the fall was below 
the average, but prospects were still good, and the test works in Singhbhum 
wore stopped. Prices, however, still continued to rise, and apprehension as 
to the state of food-stocks in Lohardaga led to the introduction there also of 
the system of bounties upon imports; some gratuitous relief was also given 
in the district. ‘The favourable rains in the Bhagalpur Division enabled works 
to be closed in the first week of July, and all relief to be stopped by the end 
of the month; relief operations were also contracted in the Southal Pargunas. 
Tn the Bankura district, after a break in the rains early in the month, the ensu- 
ing copious fall caused floods, which did some damage. In the Patna Division 
it was now thought that the numbers in receipt of gratuitious relief might be 
safely reduced to some extent. In doubtful cases relief in the villages was 
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refused, while the recipie ll iven' the option. of: going to relief kitchens; 
in the event of thoir Deitigemablesto fall back om: their’ relatives: or on’ private 


“general contraction of» relief operations made: steady progress, almost, 
2 everywhere: during August, favoured: by good’ rain 
et, aud, satisfactory crop prospects; and‘the total num: 
bers, on: relief: at: the end of the month. were. 335,776 only, of! whom 81,987' 
Were, upot) works. The total had been the lowest: touched’ since the first’ 
week in.January. The procedure for closing the. works was carefully con- 
sidered, and in the Patna Division it. was decided that where: the diadot' crops 
were; good, relief works should all be closed by the Ist September; but'that 
im: tracts; where there: was: little: or no bhadoi, the : might, if necessaty, be kept 
open till the middle of the month. Gratuitous relief was to be continued some 
timo longer, but was to be cut down; children. were to be fed’ in kitchens, 
and the, acceptance of: cooked food was:to a greater extent’ to. be made 
the test, of tle needs of adults. It was hoped’ that it would be possible to 
close all operations by the 1st October. In Champaran piece‘work was’ intro- 
duced, everywhere except on works about to be closed, in accordance with the 
inciple enunciated by the Famine Commissioners, that at the close of the 
fesving @ system of: pioce-work with descending rates might be used to induce 
workers to resume their ordinary employment. In Chota Nagpur the rain 
was favourable,.and as the new crops came upon the market, prices took a tarn 
for the better. Relief operations were therefore closed by the end of’ the 
month in: Palamau and Hazaribagh entirely, and as regards test works in 
Lohard: also. In Manbbum the situation was not so satisfactory; the out- 
tarn of the vhadoi: crops was not so good there as elsewhere, and there was a cer: 
tainamount of labour in need of employment now that the transplantation of 
the rice; was finished. In Bankura too it was not found possible to contract 
operations as much as elsewhere, but in the Sonthal Parganas relief ceased 
from the: middle of the month. In the Presidency Division operations were 
wound up in all three affected districts. 
ing the months of September and October all famine operations were 
brought to a close. By the end of September 
Septemtgr and Gothen the total numbers in receipt of relief, which at 
the commencement of the month had stood at 224,297, had been reduced 
to 41,115, and by. the end of October it might fairly be said that famine 
relief was at an end, The last district in which relief ‘was being given to any 
extent was Manbhum, the conditions of which have been referred to: An 
attempt was made to close the works at the end of August, but it was found 
necessary to re-open them, and even although greatly reduced rates were 
offered, they were not finally closed till the end of October. In the 
Patna Division works were closed about the middle of September, the 
labourers being dismissed to their homes with valedictory doles from the 
Charitable Relief Fund, and: on the 14th October the Commissioner was able 
to write:— 


“ reeme,| could bs more prosperous than tho present agricultural outlook, The dhadoi.. 
ctop has proved more than an average all over the Division (except, erhaps, in Patna), even, 
though it was damaged by floods in South Bihar; the ayhani rico bids fair to be well ahove 


the average, if not.a bumper crop, everywhere, and the moisture for tho rabi ia everywhere 
ample, and sowings have already begun.” ; 


Similar favourable reports. were received from the other Divisions of the 
Province, avd the relief operations of 1897 ended with every reason for hope. 


that the disastrous effects of the year would soon have passed away and be 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER: V, 
THE, FAMINE: RELIEF ORGANISALTON. 
Tio orgatiivation’ of charges’ and citcles’ approved by the prelimin 
Le SA nak aN Penida ooubaeaee! at Icanftarpge in Deceniber tien 
organisa already’ been’ indicated, and as distress: spread! 
ftom‘ one district’ to’ another, the same system was adopted in each. The’ 
final division-of' each affected district is shown’ below :— 
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Bonvwaw ... . | Bankura... 
Nadia. ~ 195,168 86,51 
Pausipencr ‘> { MM 120,000 24,000 
Khulua- ... 138,000 9,606 
128,355 83,124 
onress Purt “on 9,600 14,875 





In the less severely affected districts the organisation was not so elaborate 
as’ in’ Bihar, but. the principle of organisation was everywhere the same excopt 
im’ tho Sonthal Parganas, whore the local village agency, already existing 
and utilised’ in the district administration in the shape of committecs of 
headmen of villages and leading raiyats, was employed practically to take 
the place of what were elsewhere the circle officers, 

For the manning of the charges and circles the three sources of official, 
military, and non-official agency were drawn 
upon. The total number of Charge Superintendents 
appointed during the course of the relief operations, 
was'89; of whom €9 were Europeuns and 20 natives, while 46 were official, 
2U non-official, and 12 military commissioned officers. But in the most severely 
distressed tracts in Bihar, the charges were found too heavy for ono officer to 
manage, and 17 Assistant'Charge Superintendents wero therefore appointed, of 
whom 14 were Europeans; 5 were drawn from the Government services, 9 were 
non-officials, and 3 were military non-commissioned officers. Out of 510 circle 
officers ‘engaged from beginning to end of the famine, 52 were Europeans and 
458 natives; 77 were already in Government employ, 424 were non-oflicials, 
and 9'were military non-commissioned officers. In all'114 officers and men wero 
lent by the Military Department for famine work, and general testimony is 
borne by the District Officers to the value of their services and the efficiency 
with which they performed their unaccustomed duties. 

December 1896, tho Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals was 

i directed to arrange for the necessary medical aid 
eet en eneomedte onthe in the affected districts. Drugs, instruments, and 

other supplies were obtained as needed from the 
medical depdt, anda special establishment was formed consisting, at its maxi- 
mum, of one Commissioned Medical Officer, one Military Assistant Surgeon, 
two civil Assistant Surgeons, 21 Civil Hospital Assistants, 61 local native 


Charge Superintendents. and 
circle officers: 
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doctors, and four compounders. The establishment was distributed through 

, . the five affected districts of the Patna Division, 
oo Besar and Khulna, and Hazaribagh working under 
og a 





Shahabad the supervision of the Civil Surgeons. No 
Boma je~ mye - extra medical aid was called for in the other 
rpur 6 is affected districts. The marginal statement 
a a 8 0 _ shows the number of hospitals open at poor- 
re : ° houses and on works in the seven districts 
— -—- where special assistance was given. The. 

wie 6 3 statistics of mortality in tho famine hospitals 


will be considered together with the general 
health of the affected districts. 
The part played by the Public Works Department in the management 
of relief works iF Bengal sae afreedy i referred 
Organisation of relief works to, and a special note e Chief Engineer, 
ee Pe et ee Bengal, on the operations at the Department forms 
one of the appendices to the present narrative. 
The decision that the Public Works Department should take over the admi- 
nistration of the large relief works in Bihar, as soon as their transfer could 
be arranged for, was come to at the Conference held at Muzaffarpur on 
the 15th January. Two circles were shortly afterwards formed with their head- 
quarters at Darbhanga and Motihari respectively, and placed each under an 
officer of the status of a Superintending Engineer. In each circle three 
divisions were ultimately formed ; in the former, two in Darbhanga and one in 
Muzaffarpur, and in the latter, two in Champaran and one ye a short time only) 
in Saran. Each division was in charge of an officer of the standing of an 
Executive Engineer with subdivisions in charge of Assistant Enginecrs. Some 
works were also undertaken by the Public Works Department in Nadia under 
the general supervision of the District Engineer. Tho staff ultimately employed 
under the Superivtending Engineers consisted of 29 Executive and Assist- 
ant Engineers, with 84 Upper and 209 Lower Subordinates. A special 
branch office for the audit of accounts was opened with its head-quarters at 
Muzaffarpur, and was found of the greatest service. The collecting of the 
necessary staff took longer than had been anticipated: the cadre of the Public 
Works Department in Bengal was at a minimum, and the necessary additions 
could only be made by recalling officers from leave, indenting on the Govern- 
ment of India for the service of officers of the Royal Engineers, utilising the 
services of the existing District Engineers of the affected districts, and by 
recourse to the open market. A certain amount of subordinate establishment 
was transferred to the Public Works relief works from those under civil 
agency, but, as a rule, the Public Works Department demanded in their 
subordinates a higher degree of efficiency than the civil department had 
been obliged to work with and make the best.of. These difficulties, coupled 
with the fact that a number of works were already in progress under the civil 
department, and that the differences in systems of account and other minor 
details made transfers difficult, dolayed the making over of works to the 
Public Works Department, and even where most numerous, the works under 
the Department in the Patna Division were not much more than one third of 
those under civil agency. When at a late stage the Public Works Department 
“establishments were complete, it was not found possible to make over so man 
of the civil works which were then nearing completion, as might be desired, 
and the tctal number of labourers who had to be provided for on the works 
under the Public Works te, sen nape was therefore less than the officers of 
that Department had criginally anticipated, and than might have been supervised 
by them. ‘lhe Lieutenant-Governor now thinks that it is perhaps to be regretted 
that he did not depute Mr. Glass to control the works on the spot, 
Within the civil charges and circles and Public Works circles and divisions 
OES thus constituted, was carried out the whole system 
are, eemuelatte me of Government relief, which may be conveniently 
considered under two main divisions— 
I.—Relief by offer of labour a works either under the control of 
the civil officers or of the Public Works Department, and under 
various systems of work and wages, 
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Il.—Gratuitous relief whether offered inthe form of graih or money 
doles, or of cooked food to be taken at a kitchen or by residence 
in a poor-house. 


The broad principles of famine relief had been finally settled and nutho- 
ritatively laid down by the Government of India, and from them there 
was no departurein the present famine. The fundamental principle that the 
State would, as far as pcssible, undertake to prevent the loss of life from star- 
vation is an axiom of famine administration ; but on the other hand, the State 
does not undertake to do more than provide the means of bare subsistence 
to those actually in need of it. ‘Ihis subsistence is offered in two ways: to 
those physically incapable of work in any form, relief is given gratuitously, 
but from all capable of performing any work, however light, some return ‘is 
demanded. The permanent benefit to the country resulting from the works 
undertaken is an object of importance, but the primary aim of these works is 
not to compensate the State for the expenditure incurred, but to test the 
necessity for the relief. This test takes the form of the performance of a 
certain amount of labour upon a relief work, usually the excavation of earth- 
work on a road or tank, canal or railway embankment. The amount of work 
to be done by the various descriptions of famine labourers varies with their 
physical strength and aptitude for the kind of work offered, and constitutes 
the task, The subsistence wage is calculated on the prevailing prices of food- 
grains and the quantity of food estimated as necessary to sustain life. The 
receipt of the full wage is dependent upon the performance of the prescribed 
task, but is we to reduction to the pret point consistent with the main- 
tenance of health, should reasonable energy not be shown by the labourer. 

Subsidiary and indirect methods of 1elief, such as tho remission of land 
revenue, and the offer of loans ani advances, will be dealt with separately, 
but these were but supplementary to the two great forms of relief indicated 
above, which constituted the backbone of the system, 
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OHAPTER VI. 


RELIEF WORKS. 


> { “ . 
In tracing the history of the evolution of the system of relief works. 
adopted in Bengal, it is only necessary to trace the course of events in the 
Patna Division. : 
At the commencement of operations in the Patna Division all works were 
- Organization adopted on test: under civil agency. This was in accordance with 


works and early relief works. the provisions of the Famine Code that— 
“le se works will be the backbone of the system of relief in the later stages of famine 
while smulf works should ba used to the utmost in the early days of the scarcity........- By f 


ar 
the greater part of relief works, if not all, will ordinarily by carried out from local funds by the 
District Board, and will chiefly employ unskilled labour, and the works carried out by the 
Public Works Department will consist of only large projects, such as railways, canals, etc., 
specially sanctioned, and will employ only able-bodied labourers.” 2 


The test-works which were opened in the early stages of famine were 
therefore for the most part ordinary District Board works converted into 
test-works, which were conducted usually from the District Board funds 
and under the supervision of the District Engineer and his subordinates. 
The we of labour adopted was that prescribed in the Famine Code, 
namely — 


(a) Able-bodied professional labourers accustomed to the kind of work 
‘ ' they are engaged on. 

(2) Able-bodied labourers, but not accustomed to that kind of work. 

(c) Able-bodied persons who are not labourers. 

(d) Persons who are weakly but still fit for light employment. 


At the Conference held at Sonepore the Lieutenant-Governor laid particular 
stress on the necessity of exacting from the outset as a test of distress, the full 
tasks prescribed in the appendices to the Bengal Famine Code, and the Chief 
Engineer was at the game time requested to have tables drawn up showing the 
tasks to be demanded for varying lengths of lift and lead. With the help of the 
instructions laid down in the Code individual Collectors worked out the task to 
be demanded and the rate of wages to be paid. The people were encouraged 
to form themselves into gangs, as contemplated in the Code, but difficulties 
were from the first experienced owing to the varying size and composition of 
such gangs, and to a sudden rush of labourers to the works. At this stage the 
want of even an elementary technical knowledge on the part of a large portion 
of the inferior staff was found to be a serious impediment to the speedy organi- 
sation of the labour which came flocking to the works, As distress deepened 
and the organisation of Charge Superintendents was introduced, test works were 
converted into regular relief works with a properly constituted staff for each, 
working under the general supervision of the Charge Superintendent. The 
supervising staff on a fully organised work under civil agency subject to local 
variations, and outside North Bihar, to a generally less elaborate organisation, 
usually comprised— 


a) An officer in charge. 
6) A sub-overseer. 
(e) A cashier. 
(@) Agang muharrir or mates in charge of a varying number of separate 
gangs of labourers. 
(e) Peons, water-catriers, and treasury guards. 


If works were small, one officer was placed in charge of more than one work. 
"The Charge Superintendent exercised general supervision over all relief operations 
in his charge both on works conducted by civil agency and in gratuitous 
‘relief. The circle officers in Bihar had no connection with the works in 
‘progress, their duties being confined to the management of the gratuitous relief, 
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